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The Saiva Acaryas of the Mattamayura Clan 


The Mattamayūra clan of Saivism spread at one time over a large 
part of North India and. sent its branches far into the south'also. The 
first attempt to trace its history was that of Prof. R. D. Banerji who 
in his Memoir ‘The Haibayas of Tripurī and Their Monuments’ * 
devoted a chapter to the Saiva influence at the court of the Kalacuris 
of Tripuri. Banerji discovered at Chandrehe and Gurg? in the 
Rewah State two stone inscriptions, of which he included a transcript 
and a translation in that Memoir. Since then some more inscriptions 
of this sect have been discovered. The genealogy of the Saiva ācāryas 
given by him also requires to be corrected in some cases. I therefore 
propose to give here a history of this clan from the material available 
to me. 

The earliest inscription of this clan, which was discovered at Ranod 


in the Gwalior State, was edited by Dr. Kielhorn in the Epigrapbia 


Indica, vol. I, PP. 351. It gives the following earliest genealogy 


of the line. It is to be remembered that the genealogy i is spiritual, 
i.e., not from father to son, but from the guru to his disciple. 


Kadambaguhādhivāsin (the Inhabitant of Kadambaguha) 

Saükhamathikadhipati [ds Lord of Satkhamathika) — 
Tetambipāla (the Protector of Terambi) 

Amardakatirthanatha (the Lord of Amardakatirtha) . 


Purandara 


Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 23. 


vi 


sā The Saiva Acaryas of the Mattamayiira Clan 


Purandara 
Kavacasiva 
Sadaíiva 


eel 
Hrdaya$iva 
mM 


Vyomašiva - 


We learn from the inscription. that when the king, the illustrious 
Avantivarman, who desired to be initiated into the Saiva faith, heard 
of the great holiness of the sage Purandara, he attempted to bring 
him to his own country. He himself went to Upendrapura where 
the sage was practising penance and with great difficulty persuaded 
him to accede to his request. The sage founded a ‘matha at Matta- 
mayūra, the capital of the king whom he initiated into the Saiva faith 
and established another matha at See te (modern Ranod). The 
last ācārja mentioned in the genealogy, viz. Vyomošiva, enlarged and 
repaired the matha, erected temples and excavated a magnificent tank 
at the same place: 


Another inscription? of this line,” discovered somewhere in the 


Gwalior - State and now deposited in the Gwalior Museum,. gives the. >: 


same genealogy as above, except for the substitution of Rudrašivā for ^ ` 
Amardakatirthanatha. It will be noticed that the personal names of 
the first four ācāryas in the genealogical list have not, been given. The 
name of the fourth ācārya is thus- known from the Gwalior Museum : 
inscription. Again, this record carries the genealogy one generation 
further and mentions Patatgašambhu as the disciple of Vyomasambhu 
(or Vyoma$siva?) . 

The Ranod inscription is undated, but on palaeographic grounds 
Dr. Kielhorn refetred it to the end of the tenth or the beginning ‘of 
the eleventh century A.D.* The tenour of the description shows 
that the first four zczryas of this clan were living at different places 


2 For an account of this inscription I am indebted to Mr. M. B. Garde, late 
Director of Archzology, Gwalior State. 

3 Mhe members of this clan who belonged to the Saiva, as distinguished 
from the. Pāšwpata, sect, had their names ending in Siva or Sambhu. The names 
of the Paíwpata generally ended in rāši. 


4 Ep. Ind., vol. I, P. 353- 
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such as Kadambaguha, Sañkhamathikā, Terambi and Amardakatirtha, 
* far away, from the country of Avantivarman and that Purandara was 


the first acarya who came to Mattamayüta, the prince's town and, 
founded a matha there, from which this clan derived" its name 


Mattamayüravamáa*. Upendrapura where Purandara had been practi- 
sing austerities has not been satisfactorily identified. Banerji called 
attention to a place of the same name which is mentioned as the 
headquarters of a mandala in a grant of Naravarman, dated V. 1167 
(A.D. 1110). This grant mentions Kadambapadraka as situated in 


„the pratijagaranaka (pargaņā) of Mandaraka in the mandala of 


Upendrapura. None of these places has yet been identified. Manda- 
raka may be identical with Mundaira, about 15 miles north-east of 
Ujjain. The village Kamlikheda which lies only about a mile to the 


east may be ancient Kadambapadraka. Whether the latter is identical - 
“with Kadatnbaguha, the traditional original home of the acáryas of 
this clan, carinot be determined. at present. We may in any case be. 
certain that the earlier Saiva ácáryas of this clan were: living in Western l A 


Malwa. The places Kadambaguha, Sankhamathika, Terambi and 


_Amardaka, from which they derived their appellation must therefore 


be sought for in Malwa. Kielhorn identified: Kadambaguhā with 


^ Kadwahā six miles £o the south of Ranod.and Terambi with Terahi, 


5 miles to thé south: east. At both these places. somé "temains of Saiva . 
mathas and temples: are still extant, būt these identifications do not - 
. seeth to be plausible i in view of the - - description given: in the, Ranod 


inscription. : 

Avantivarman who brought the sage Purandara to his capital i is 
not known from any dated record, but his age can be' ascertained 
approximately on other evidence. The Bilhari stone inscription which 
belongs to the reign of the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva II (A.D. 890- 
99>) gives the following genealogy of the Mattamayūravatnša— 


5. The Mattamayüras are mentioned in the Mabābbārata as living in 
Rohitaka (modern Rohtak, 43 miles north-west of Delhi). See Sabhāparvan, 


adhyaya 32, vv. 4f. They were of course not connected: with this town of 


- Mattamayüra. 


6 Ep. Ind., vol. XX, pp. 105 £. 
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Rudrašambhu (lived at Kadambaguha) 
Mattamayūtanātha (contemporary of Avanti) 
Dhusatmbho ^ 

Sedative 
bieds 


Cūdāstva ` 
Hrdayaštva 


| 
Aghorasiva 


The inscription tells us that RudraSambhu belonged to the line 
of siddbas living at Kadambaguha and that Mattamayüranatha commu-. - 
nicated supreme splendour to the king Avanti. This description: 
shows that the first two acaryas of this line were identical with 
Amardakatirthanatha’ and Purandara mentioned in the Ranod inscrip- 
tion. This identification is further supported by the aforementioned 
Gwalior Museum inscription which mentions Rudrašiva as the spiritual 
ancestor of Purandara. 

The Bilhari inscription further tells us that Hrdayasiva was a` 
contemporary of a king of Cedi (probably Laksmanaraja who is men- ` 
tioned in the next verse) who invited him to his country. He may 
therefore be referred to circa A.D. 950. Taking 25 years as the 
avetage duration of a generation, we can place Purandara alias Matta- 
mayūranātha, the fifth ancestor of Hrdayasiva in circa A.D. 825. 

Two more inscriptions of this clan, discovered at Chandrehe and 
Gurgi in the Rewah State, have been edited by R. D. Banerji’. They 
give the following genealogies of the Saiva ācāryas who subsequently 
came to and settled down in the Cedi country— 


7 Amardaka is mentioned as the original habitation of the Saiva ācāryas of the 
Sopuriya-santāna. Ibid., vol. MI, p. 266. 

8 Ibid., vol. I, p. 259. 

9 Ibid. vol XXI, pp. 148£; vol. XXII, pp. 127 £. gom 
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Chandrehe Gurgi 
Purandara 
| 
Sikhasiva Cūdāšiva ` 
(alias) Madhumatipati) | 
Prabhavasiva Prabhāvašiva 
(con. of Yuvarajadeva I) (con. of Yuvarājadeva 1) 
Prašāntašiva Vrašāntašiva 
1 | 
Prabodhašiva Isānašambhūu Prabodhaštva 
(A.D. 972) 


| 
(Name illegible) 


The genealogy in the Chandrehe inscription ‘begins one generation 
earlier and that in the Gurgi Inscription is carried one generation 
further; but otherwise the two genealogies are identical, Sikhāsiva 

being a synonym of Ciidasiva. The Chandrehe inscription is dated 
K. 724 (A.D. 972). It tells us that the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva, 
who must evidently be the first king of that name, invited Prabhāvašiva 
to his country and induced him to sanctify it by his feet. Prabhā- 
vasiva who flourished two generations before Prabodhašiva (A.D. 972) 
must have lived in circa A.D. 925. He was thus a contemporary 
of Yuvarājadeva I (circa A.D. 915- 945). 

Comparing the genealogies in the Bilhari and Chandrehe i inscrip- 
tions we find that Cūdāšiva of the former must be identical with 
Sikhasiva of the latter; for (i) the two names are synonyms and (ii) 
their disciples Hrdayasiva and Prabhāvašiva lived in the same period, 
the latter being an elder contemporary of the former as he was invited 
by an earlier Cedi king viz. Yuvarajadeval. The immediate 
ancestors, of Cūdāšva and Šikhāšiva yiz., Mādhumateya and Purandara 
must therefore be identical. Putandara evidently obtained.the other 
name Madhumáteya because he lived at Madhumati. His disciple 
Sikhisiva 1s called Madhumati-pati (the lord of Madhumatī) in the. 
Chandrehe inscription. Madhumatī where these ācāryas flourished 
was probably situated .on the Madhuveni'* (Mohuvar of the maps) 


10 The river Madhuveni is mentioned in an inscription at Terahi, dated V. 


960 (A.D. 903). Ind. Ant., vol. XVII, pp. 201 f. Mahua has the remains of ; 
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-and may be identical with the modern village Mahua which lies only 
a mile to the south of Terahi.: This Purandara alias Mādhumateya 
must be distinguished from his namesake who founded the matha of 
Mattamayiira and was a contemporary of Avantivarman; for the latter 
flourished four generations before Cūdāšiva, while ihe former immedia- 
tely preceded him:** 
Another line'of Saiva ācāryas is also mentioned in the Bilhari stone ' 
inscription. While describing the grants of Nohala,’® the queen of 
Yuvarajadeva I, the inscription gives the following genealogy : — 
 Pavanašiva 


(Mādhumateya or lord of Madhumati) 


Sadāšiva 
| 
Kani 
(contemporary of po uvorajadepa D 


«The known ācāryas of the Mattamayüra clan may therefore be stated 
in the form of the following table— 


Kadambaguhādhivāsin 
l 
Sankhamathikadhipati 
Gi "M xS 
i Terambipāla 


Āmardakatīrthanātha 
(alias Rudrašiva) 


Purandara 
(alias Mattamayüranatha) 


three temples two of which are dedicated to Mahadeva. They are assigned to the ` 
qth century A.D. on the palzographic evidence of a Sanskrit inscription which 
exists on the porch ‘of one of them. See M. B. Garde, Archaology in Gwalior, 
pp. 1oof, In ancient times Madhumati must have comprised Terahi which 
possesses the remains of several temples and monasterics and a beautiful torana. 
gateway. See plate XXIII in Archeology in Gwalior.. The river Mahuaa 
‘is mentioned in Bhavabhüti's Mālatīmādbava, Act IX. l 
. 1x Banerji identified the two, which has vitiated the genealogy given by him 
_on-p. 112 of Haibayas of Tripuri etc. The first Purandara was called Mattamayi- 
ranatha, while the second was Madbumatīpati. 

12 Nohalā donated some villages to lévaraíiva as vilyadbara. She had cvi- 
dently obtained initiation from him. ` o 
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. .  ,Purandatra (alias Mattamayüranatha) 
| rast 

Kavacašiva Dharmašambhu 
- Sadāšiva šās, 

Hrdayeša l l Pürasdste alias Madhumattya 
Vyomasiva |, | ` Cadltiva 
Patangasambhu Ed | 

Hrdayašiva Prabhāvašiva 
Aghorašiva Prašāntašiva 
l | 
I&inafambhu Prabodhasiva 


* Pavanašiva, "Sadāšiva and  lívarafiva were contemporaries of 
Purandara, Cūdāsiva and Prabhavasiva, but whether they were disci- 
ples of Sadāšiva or some other ācārya of Madhumati is not known," 

Mattamayüra, the chief seat of this clan has not yet been identi- 
fied. It must have been situated not far from Terahi, Ranod and 
Mahua where inscriptions, temples and monasteries of this clan have 
been found. It may be identical with Kadwaha about 1 g miles soutli 
of Raned which possesses remains of a Hindu monastery and of not 
less than 14 Brahmanical temples, all belonging to the roth and 
11th centuries A.D. ‘Such a large group | of old temples is found at 
no other single place in the Gwalior State. Kadwaha thus deserves to 
be styled the Khajurahà or Bhuvanefvara of Gwalior.! Such build- 

-ings could not have been erected without continuous royal patronage. 

Inscriptions give no definite information about the dynasty and 
age of Avantivarman who ruled at Mattamayüra. From the evidence 
of Cedi inscriptioris mentioning Saiva ācāryas of this line, we have 
inferred above that Purandara who was invited by Avantivarman 
flourished in c. A.D. 825. This is therefore the approximate time 
of Avantivarman. As regards his dynasty, Kielhorn, while editing 


13 This Īsvarašiva may be identical with his namesake menuoned in a frag- 
mentary inscription at Kudwaha. An Rep. A.S. Gwalior for 1939, p. 18. 
14 Archaeology in Gwalior, p. 95. 
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the Ranod inscription suggested that he might be related to the Caulu- 
kya princes Avantivarman, Sadhanva and Sirhhavarman, the ancestors 
of the Cedi queen Nohalā. The suggestion appears quite plausible; 
for it was probably ówing to the influence of this queen, who was a 
favourite wife of Yuvarājadeva I, that the Saiva ācāryas of ds Matta- 
mayüra clan first obtained a footing in the Cedi country.'* She, her 
husband Yuvarājadeva I and her son Laksmanaraja all sited Saiva 
ácaryas of this line to the Cedi country and honoured them with 
munificent gifts of temples, monasteries and villages. It is therefore 
quite plausible that her ancestors were ruling over the country round 
Mattamayüra. . This suggestion is further supported by the references 
to a Sulki (i.e., Caulukya) dynasty ruling in Central India in the gth 
and roth century A.D. A stone inscription discovered by Mr. Garde 
at Maser in the Bhilsa District mentions a line of Sulki kings.^ The 
_ progenitor of this family was the sage Bhāradvāja. He was born 
from a drop of water which fell from the añjali of the Creator. Hence 
the royal family descended from him came to be known as Šulkī. This 
tradition differs from that described in the Bilhari inscription in connec- 
tion with the ancestry of the Cedi queen Nohalā. The ancestors of 
* Nohala belonged to the Caulukya family which was so called, because 
its progenitor was born from Te Culuka (handful of water) of the 
sage Bhāradvāja himself.*% : Both these traditions are no doubt fanci- 
ful, being intended to give a plausible explanation of the dynastic 
name Sulki or Caulukya, but they leave no doubt that the two families 
were identical. The Maser inscription mentions some kings of this 
line such as Narasithha and KeSarin, and describes their wars with the - 
Kalacuris, their neighbours on the east as well as with the rulers of 
Lata (Gujarat), Kacchavāha and Hūņa kings.  Narasirhha was a 
feudatory of Krsnaraja who is undoubtedly the same as Krsnapa, 
the younger brother of the Candella Dhaüga. The latter flourished 
` from circa AD. 950 to A.D. 1005. These kings thetefore undoubt- 


l 15 An Sagon instance is that of the Kalacuri queen Allugadesi who, 

hailing from Mewad, placed the Paéupata ascetic Rudrarasi of Lata (Gujarat). 

in charge of a temple 4 Siva and made grants of some villages to him. Ep. Ind. 
vol. II, pp. 76. 

> 36. Annual Report of the Archeological Department, Gwalior State, for 1930- 


31, p. 10. 
17 Bilhari insctiption, Ep. İnd., vol. I, pp. 257-58. 
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edly. flourished in the roth century A.D. They evidently belonged 
to the same line as Avantivarman and Sithhavarman. The known 
kings of this line may therefore be stated as follows'*— 


Avantivarman (A.D, 825) 
aivanivarman (A.D. 850) 
Sawa (A.D. 875) 
NEUE (A.D. 900) 
Narasithha (A.D. 950) 
Kešarin (A.D. 975) 


_ The subsequent history of this family is not known; but as shown 
elsewhere," the Caulukyas of Gujarat who flourished from the roth 
century onwards might have been related to these kings. That the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat were staunch supporters of Saivism is well 
< known. 

The matba at Mattamayüra, being a renowned seat of Saivism, 
supplied Saiva pontiffs to monasteries in the Cedi country from time 
to time. As stated aboye, Yuvarājadeva I invited Prabhāvaśiva to his 
country and made munificent gifts to him. His wife Nohalà invited 
another Saiva ācārya named Īśvaraśiva and received initiation from him. 
She donated several villages to him. Their son Laksmanaraja called 
Hrdayaśiva from the matha of Madhumatī and madč over to him the 
matbas' of Vaidyanātha and Nauhalešvara. Hrdayasiva placed his 
disciple Aghorašiva in charge of the latter matha. ` l 

Kalacuri inscriptions mention some other Saiva ācāryas who acted 
as Rajagurus. They. also must ‘have belonged to the Mattamayūra 
can. A mutilated stone inscription found at Jubbulpur, which is 


dated K. 926 (A.D. 1174), mentions the following Saiva ācāryas*”— 


18 The dates given against the royal names here are approximate. 

19 See my article ‘Varunagarmaka Grant of Cāmuņdarāja” in Bharatiya Vidya, 
(May 1945), pp. go f. l 

20 Ep. Ind., vol: XXV, pp. 309 È 


LH.Q., MARCH, 1956 
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Vimalasiva 
VastuSiva 
Purusasiva (Rajagura of YaSahkarna) 
Saktisiva (Rājaguru of Gayākarņa) 
Kirtisiva (Rājagura of Narasimha) 
Vimalašiva (Rajaguru of Jayasithha) 


Two sons of Vimalasiva became sannyāsins. The elder was SantaSiva, 
who was first the Rājagur of Vijayasithha and later on of the Can- 
della king Trailokyamalla when the latter annexed the Cedi country. 
The younger son was Nadasiva. He executed a mortgage deed 
` recorded in the Dhureti plates. of Asatloleyamnallas, dated K. 963 E D. 
pata) 
A branch of “the Mattamayiira clan was founded: at Bheraghat ios 
10 miles from Tripuri, the capital of the Kalacuris. A hypethral 
temple was erected on a hillock on the bank of the Narmada, where | 
"sixty-four yoginis with Ganapati were installed. Most of the yoginis 
are of the time of Yuvarajadeva I, but some are of a much earlier, 
pethaps Kushan, age. The place seems to have been considered holy 
from very early times. The hypethral temple became known as 
Golaki or the Round Temple from its shape. The matha or monas- 
tery established by its side became well known as Golaki matha. The 
Malkapuram pillar inscription: says that the Golaki matha was situated 
in the Dabala mandala between the Bhagirathi and the Narmada. 
Dahala was the mame of the home province of the Kalacuris 
with Tripurī, modern Tewar 6 miles from Jubbulpur, as its capital. 
Goļakī matha was thus plainly identical with the matha at Bhera Ghat. 
This matba sent its ācāryas to distant places for the propagation of 
its faith. Višvesvārašambhu who had risen to the position of the 
chief teacher of this matha made an agrahara called Visvešvara Golaki 
in the Andhra country as. stated i in the Malkapuram pillar inscription. 
The PLE gives the following spiritual genealogy of Visvesvara- 
Sambhu?? : — 


9 


21 lbid. vol. XXV, pp. if. 22 ]AHRS., vol. IV, pp. 158£. 
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| Durvāsas 


Sadbhāvašambhu 
(contem. of Yuvarājadeva 1) 


Somasambhu 


a 


Vāmasambhu 
Ske ach 
Kirtisambhu 
Vimala£iva 
Dharmašambhu 


a R AN 
(contem, of the Kākatiya king Ganapati, A. D. 1213-1249). 

_ It will be noticed that the three ācāryas from Saktisambhu to 
Vimalafiva ate identical with those mentioned in the Jubbulpur ins- 
cription as Rājagurus of the Kalacuti kings Gayakarna, Narastriīha and 
Jayasithha. Vimalašiva hailed from the Kerala country, while his 

l disciple’s disciple Viśveśvaraśambhu was a resident of Pürvagráma in 
Daksina Radha in Gauda, This shows plainly that the Golaki matha 
attracted. learned and pious men from: distant places. Visvešvārašam- 

-bhu who had attained the position of the head of the Golaki matha 
afterwards repaired to the Andhra country where he received great 
honours at the Kakatiya court. He initiatéd the Kakatiya king Gana- 

U pati in the Saiva faith and received munificent gifts of lands and 
villages from him as well as from his daughtēr Rudrāmbā. Branches 
of the Golaki matba were established at several other places in Cuda- 
ppa, Kurnool, Guntut and north ‘Arcot Districts of the Madras 
Presidency. 
Another branch of the Mattamayūra clan was established at Kats 
karoņi which has not yet been identified. Some ācāryas of this branch 

o settled down in Konkan. A copper-plate inscription of Rattaraja of 
the Šilāhāra. dynasty, dated in the Saka year 930 (A.D. '1008) and 
discovered at Kharepatan? „records a grant of land made to the ācāryas 


of this branch. ? 


23 Ep. Ind., vol. III, pp. 292 f. 
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Kalacuri inscriptions afford us glimpses into the lives of these 
ācāryas. The Jubbulpur stone inscription dated K. 926 describes the 
lineage, ‘learning and mode of life of the great Saiva ācārya Vimala- 
Siva, the Rajagura of the Kalacuri king Jayasithha.** He was born 
in a family of great Vedic scholars renowned as much for charitable and 
religious works as for learning.  Vimalastva studied the Vedas, 
observed religious vows and visited holy places in the different parts 
of India such as Prabhāsa, Gokarna and Gaya. He then received 
initiation from Kirtisiva of the Golaki matha, the Rajaguru of Nara- 
sinha. He was employed by the king Jayasirhha in various affairs of 
State, but never neglected his nitya and naimittaka religious duties. 
He was renowned for his charities and erected temples, mathas, chati- 
table feeding houses (sattras), dwellings for Brahmanas and gardens. 
He built a large temple of Siva under the name of Kīttīsvara in honour 
of his garu Kirtisiva. For the maintenance of the temple the Kala- 
cuti king Jayasithha donated several villages on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse, in K. 926 (A.D. 1174). 

Similar glowing accounts of the religious and charitable activities 
of other Šatva Zceáryas are given by several Kalacuri inscriptions. 
These ācāryas received honour and patronage at the hands of ruling 
kings. The Rajagurus are mentioned among royal officials to whom 
grants of lands and villages recorded in copper-plate charters are 
communicated. The Malkapuram pillar inscription records the tradi- 
tion that Sadbhāvašambhu of the Goļakī matha received a gift of 
three lakhs of villages from the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva (I). If 
correct, this would indicate that the king assigned to him one third of 
the total revenue of his home province of Dahala which, according to 
tradition, comprised nine lakhs of villages, Though this princely 
gift has not been recorded in any Cedi inscriptions, there is no doubt 
that the Kalacuris liberally patronised the mathas. Both the Bilhari 
and Gurgi insctiptions record the donations of several villages for the 
maintenance of temples and monasteries, made by successive Kalacuri : 
kings. The former inscription mentions besides, several taxes and 
rates levied on oil mills, elephants and horses, vegetables, betel leaves 
and other articles sold in the local markets which were assigned for 


the maintenance of these religious and charitable institutions. 


24 Ibid., vol. XXV, pp. 309 £. 
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Many of these ācārjas. were engaged i in austerities and therefore 
preferred to stay in solitary retreats far from the crowd. For 
them monasteries were built on the banks of holy rivers where they 
` could practise meditation in peaceful surroundings, A graphic descrip- 
^ tion of the quiet life led by these Sun US is given in the follow- 
ing verse of the Chandrehe inscription*? 

a mazar dedu 
Raads GATTI TIAA: | 
wat füfgd sig faa: Suede 
uwurgqqdfafa: qaaa a: eat od 
-The monasteries attached to temples were seats of learning where 
.the: Vedas and Šāstras were taught, as well as charitable houses where ` 
.. the poor, and the needy were fed and hospitals where the sick and the 
— maimed ' were cared for. A graphic description of the religious and 
charitable activities of the Vi$ve$vara Golaki matha founded by the 
Saiva ācārja Visvešvara is given in the Malkapuram inscription on 
- which the following account** is based. — 

«He (Viśveśvaraśambhu) founded there (in the agrabāra village) a 
temple, a monastery, a college; a chaultry - for the distribution of food, 
a maternity home and a hospital. He settled there sixty families of 
Dravida Brahmanas and granted them altogether r20 puttis of lands 

for their maintenance. They were given full powers for the’ disposal 
. of these lands in any way they liked. The remaining lands were 
‘divided into three parts. The income of one part was granted for the 
maintenance of the temple of Siva, the income of the second was 
allotted for. meeting the expenditure of the College and the Saiva 
monastery, and that of the third was reserved for meeting the expendi- 
ture of the maternity home, the hospital and the feeding house. 
Altogether eight professors—three for teaching the Vedas viz. Rg,Yajus 
and Saman, and five for teaching logic, literature and Agama—were 
appointed for the College. One very able ie and one expert 
clerk were appointed apparently for the hospitals... . The village 
was provided with a goldsmith, a copper-smith, a stone cutter, a bam- 
boo-worker, a potter, a blacksmith, an architect, a carpenter, a ‘barber 
and an artisan, .., All the employees referred to above were granted 


25 Ep. Ind. vol. XXI, p. 149. 
26 History of Pengel vol. I, pp- 684E. Sce also JAHRS., vol. I, pp. 1;3£. 
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lands. for their. maintenance. Their sons and grandsons etc. were 
given the right of ownership of these lands. Some lands were granted 
for meeting the expenses of food and clothing of the Saiva ascetics,. 
Kalananas, Pāšupatas and the students, and also for meeting the cost of 
supplying food to all, irrespective of caste, who came to the village. 
Visvešvarašambhu laid down that the Golaki line would be appointing 
an ācārya who would be in charge of all the charitable establishments of 
the village, viz., the temple, the feeding house and the monastery. 
. The Acarya must possess the required qualifications, viz., he must be 
a virtuous and a learned Brihmana, well conversant with Saivism and 
its mysteries. He would be drawing in return for his service one 
hundred niskas'as his fee. The whole Saiva community of the village 
was given the power of appointing a new Zcārya if the existing one 
was found negligent in his duty or was guilty of misbehaviour,’ ae 
>. An idea of the “prosperous condition of the inathas. of these Saiva. 
ācāryas can be obtained from the following graphic description of the 
matha at Ranipadra?* — l 
. Rakaa Aa da- 
Ea AAAA WHET: 1 
aaea faerie 
qnaa gniag: AR arg a 


There were four well known sects of Saivism viz., Saiva, Pasupata, ©. > 


Kartika (or Karunika) Siddhantin and Kāpālika. The ācāryas of the 
Mattamayūra matha belonged to the Saiva, as distinguished from the 
Pasupata, sect. According to tradition Siva’ first initiated Brahma, 
the Creator, in this faith after a sacrifice in Daruvana.? From the 
latter sprang this line of Saiva ācāryas. In some inscriptions the - first 
acarya is said to have been the great sage Durvāsas. His spiritual 
descendants called themselves Saiddbāntikas, i.e., followers of the true 
doctrine. Madhumati in Central India is called the abode of the 
Saiddbántikas." The  siddbantas . were revealed by Maheévara. 
According to this sect . there are three principles viz., the lord (pati), 
the individual soul (paš) and.the fetters (pasa). The whole system 
‘has four pādas viz., vidya or right knowledge of the three padārtbas, 
kriyā or ceremonies consisting of dīksā (initiation) etc., yoga or medita- . 


27 Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 29. : 28 Ibid., vol. I, p. 355: 
29 aJa WTH AGTER, | Ep. Ind., vol. XXII, p. 130. 
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tion and carya ot discipline consisting in doing what is prescribed and 
avoiding what is prohibited." Caryā and Yoga ate regarded as 
‘important.-as vidya.. The dcaryas of- Madhumatī are described as 
having excellent -discipline.™ Most of the inscriptions of this school 
contain "descriptions of the yogic practices of the ācāryas. These led 
to emancipation (siddhi). The ācāryas who attained emancipation . | 
were called Siddbas. Kadambaguhā,* the original home of the Matta- 
mayiita school is called the venerable abode of the line of Siddbas. 
Though the Zczryas of the Mattamayüra clan were followers of the : 
Saiva. school, they were not bigoted. They studied various orthodox. 
and even heterodox systems. Rudrašiva, the guru of the Kalacuri 
king Jajjalladeva I is described as conversant with the siddbantas of 
his own and other schools as well as with the authoritative works of 
Dihnüga and others.*? In the Gurgi inscription the Saiva ácarya 
Prašāntašiva is said to håve- spent. his days i in the company of meri- 
torious persons who were adept i in the philosophy of the Pafcarthikas 
r Pašupatas. There were several Pāšupata Zcāryas living in the 
ie kingdom.? One of them viz., Rudrarāši who came from 
Lata-was. placed in charge of the temple of Siva under the name of 
Vaidyanātha and the: matha, the hall of teaching, gardens etc. attached 
m it. which the” Kalacuri dowager queen Alhanadevi had erected at 
Bo Bheragliat. "^ .. Another- „Pāšupata dcarya was. “Bhavabrahman who also 
“had. hailed from ` ‘Lita and who erected a temple of Siva at Tripuri, 
; d modern Tewar near Jubbulpur.”° i 
"The Šaivas, likč the Sáákhyas, a are idualistie: They hold that Siva, 
"he Supreme soul and tlie jīvas. or individual souls are distinct from 
one another. The latter are. many, "all-pervasive and eternal. Siva 
has five activities viz., creation, preservation and destruction of the 
universe, concealment and benefaction. He is the operative cause of 
_ the universe, while. Pradhāna is the material cause of it. When the 
individual soul is released from fetters by the grace of Siva, it becomes 


30 Sarvadarsanasangraha (Bhandarkar Institute ed.), p. 175. 

31 Cf. Saccary-acarya-varyab in the Gurgi inscription, |. 4. 

32 Ep. Ind., vol. I, p: 36. f 

33 Ibid, vol. XXII, p. 131. ‘The first words in J. 20 imperfectly read by 
Banerji are pāficārthika-tat(ttyvarjūana-vicaksancīs = ca. 


34 Ep. Ind., vol. IL, p. 13. 35 ind. Ant, vol. XVIII, pp. 209 f. 
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like Siva himself, having attained the powers of knowledge and action, 
but being dependent on Siva it has no power of creation.?* 

Several dedryas of the Mattamayüra clan were authors of learned 
works. Vyomašiva, who. flourished at Ranipadra was probably the 
author of Vyomavatī, a commentary on Prašastapāda's bbdsya on 
the Vaisesika sütras."" According to Vardhamāna, Vyomasiva flourished 
before Udayana (circa A.D. 984). Ashe was the fourth spiritual 
descendant of Purandara (c. A.D. 825) he might have flourished in 
c. A.D. 925. This date squares with the statement of Vardhamāna. 
It is again corroborated by the following verse in the Gwalior Museum 
inscription describing Vyomašambhu (or Vyomasiva)— 

gray fava” AAAA Fa alee d 
TAVIS TF MAAGA QARAR N 

‘He (Vyomašambhu), by his commentary, expounded the true nature 
of the real padartha (a catagory of the Vaišesika system) and also the 
unreal gross ignorance, even as the sun by his light reveals the existing 
objects and dispels pitchy darkness.’ i 

Somašambhu, another acarya who flourished at the Goļaki matba, 
wrote the Somašam bbu-paddbati, which comprehensively dealt with 
all Saiva āgamas.”*. It is not known whether this is the same work as 
that ascribed to Somašambhu, from which Madhava guoted some 
verses in his treatment of the Šaiva system in the Sarvadaršanasaīm- 
graba." Many more works of this system must have been composed 
by the ācāryas of the Mattamayūra clan, but they have now passed 
into oblivion.*" 


V. V. Mmasut 


36 For further exposition of the Saiva system, sce Sarvadaríanasahgraba 
(Bhandarkar Institute ed.), pp. 174 É. and R. G. Bhandarkar's Vaisnavism, Saivism 
etc, pp. 124 f. 

37 This identification was first ingeniously suggested by Mr. Dasaratha 
Sarma, in /HQ., vol. X, pp. 165f. It has turned out to be correct. 

38 JAHRS., vol. IV, p. 157. 

39 Sarvadaríanasangraba, p. 184. . 

40 Several years ago Mr. S. N. Sen, Keeper of the Nepal Museum, kindly 
sent me an extract from a palm-leaf MS. in his possession which seems to be a Saiva 
work named Parījikā composed by Brahmagambhu who belonged to the Karkaroni 
branch of the Mattamayüra clan. The MS. was written in $. 858 (A.D. 936). 
(This is one of the early works of this system and deserves to be published carly. 
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` The Persian conquest of india auod to the Greeks a new word 
with a new people which is reflected in Greek literature from the sixth 
century B.C. By the middle of the fifth century, Herodotus, whom Cicero 
dubbed as the Father of History, was able to offer considerable informa- 
tion about that distant land. Herodotus was born at Halicarnassus in 
* Asia Minor, then dependent upon the Persians, about the year 484 B.C. 
Be was thus born:a Persian subject and was interested in the affairs of 
Persia and Egypt. He compiled a history of the Achaemenids and of the 
Scythians, but as Keane has observed “his knowledge of India was 
` meagre and most vague. He knew that it was one of the remotest pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire towards the east, but of its extent ahd 
exact position he had no proper conception," An analysis of his account . 
shows that his knowledge of India was detived from the following 
sources: — & 
I. The information that he was able to collect for himself in 
course of his travel. i 
N. The information supplied to him by the Persians.? 
III. The work left by Scylax of Caryanda.? 


IV. The natrative of Hecatacus of Miletus.* 


I 


Herodotus was a great traveller and his travelling seems to have been 
chiefly accomplished between his. twentieth and thirty-seventh years, 
though the dates are difficult to be determined. He visited the Persian 
capital Susa and advanced as far as the land of the Scythians in Central 
Asia. "At the most moderate estimate his travels covered a space of 31 
degrees of longitude, or 1,700 miles, and 24 of latitude or nearly the same 
distance." We may presume that in course of his travels, Herodotus may 
have heard, of the Indians, but we do not know exactly whether he did 


1. Keane, Evolstion of Geography, pp. r^ The et of Herodotus has been 
translated. into English and other languages: sée the English translation of A. D. 
i Godley, Herodotus, in Loeb Classical Library, 4 Vois. 

2 Herodotus explicitly refers to the Persians while giving his account of 
gold.digging ants. 

3 Herodotus, IV. 44. i 4 Ibid, V. 36, tāss, VL 137. 
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18. Foreign Notices of Achaemenid India 
"see the Achaemenid epigraphs. Macan thinks that “the Achaemenid 


«records which have within living mémory greatly modified our knowledge 

of the rise and progress of the Persian power were inaccessible to Hero- 
dotus, but his account of that Empire and its organisation must go back; 
at second or third hand, to such documents and written records.” 


II 


The documents and written’ records of the Persians throwing light on 
the then India may be divided into two groups, the Persian inscriptions 
and the Avesta. The references to India in the Achaemenid epigraphs 
have already been noted and it 1s clear from them that they betray no- 
where ahy knowledge of the interior of India. This closely agrees with 

` © the account of India as preserved in. the Avesta. The date of the Avesta 
is a moot question among the scholars, but there is unanimity on the point 
that. the Vendidad is the- earliest pare: of the work and may have been 
pie-Achaemenid, In the first chapter of the Vendidad (I. 19), we find a ` 
list of the "sixteen. countries" said to have been created by Abura Mazda. 
. One. of the: sixteen names is Hapta-Hindu, ot Sapta Sindhu as occurring 
in the Rgvēdz. Once in that Indian work the term is used to denote a 
particular country; elsewhere the expression refers to the seven rivers 
.» themselves. . Max Müller thinks that the expression "Sapta-Sindhu" 
"refers to the five streams of the Punjab, with the Indus and the Sarasvati, 
while Ludwig, Lassen and Whitney hold that the Kubhā should: be. 
substituted for the last named river.’ We prefer the latter interpretation, 
for the Kubhā (the Kabul river) must have been better known to the 
-Iranians than the far off Satasvatī of the Amballa region, while, on the 
. ‘other hand, the Khoaspes a tributary of the Kabul, is actually mentioned 
in the Avesta, The later Pahlavi commentators of the Avesta of the 
Sassanid age interpreted the term Hapta-Hindu in a different manner. 
They stated that the country was called Hapta-Hindu, becaūse there were 
seven rulers over it. It is possible that there were seven rulers over the 
land of the Indus at the time that intervened between the*fall of the 
Imperial Kugāņas. and the rise of the Guptas. aa 
The statement of the Vendidad that Hapta-Hindu was one of the 
` countries created by the great Ahura Mazda seems to point to the fact (a) 


5 Cambridge Ancient History, vol. V., p. 416. 
6 Vidic Index, vol. Il. s.v. Sapta-Sindhu. i 
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that the religion of Ahura Mazda prevailed at least in some portion of 
* the country, and (b) that the people of the region, or at least a section of 
it, had Iranian blood in them. This reminds us of the statement of 
Xerexes in his Persepolis epigraph that He suppressed the worship of the 
Daivas and introduced that of Ahura Mazda in its place, while traces of 
_. the Iranian blood in the people of the Indo-Iranian borderland is admitted 
by: all the anthropologists. 


References to places etc. of the Indian borderland occurring in the Avesta 


liave been fully discussed by Sir A. Stein in a paper in the Academy, — 


7 May, 16, 1885. These interesting references are found mainly in the 


Pahlavi gloss of the Sassanid times, and hence fall outside the period with ` 


which we are dealing. Ic may be noted, however, that in the Meher 
Yasht (104) and Yasna (LVII. 29), we find the word Hindu instead of 
Hapta-Hindu—a' fact which shows that laterly, the name Hindu or India 
` was not-confined to the country , watered by. the Indus, but was extended 


to the region other chan this. 


ll 


salas utilised for his account of the Indo-Iranian borderland the 

work of Scylax of Caryanda, possibly the first Greek historian to write 
anything about India (e. 515 B.C.) The work of Scylax is unfortunately 
lost, though references to it occur in the works of later writers. In his 
History, Herodotus has preserved the following account of him. 

"A great part of Asia was explored under the direction of Darius. 
` He being desirous to know in what part the Indus, which is the second 
river that produces crocodiles, discharges itself into the sea, -sent in ships 
both others on whom he could rely. to make a true report and also Scylax 
of Caryanda. They accordingly setting out from the city of Caspatyrus 
and the country of Pactyce, sailed down the river towards the east and 
sunrise to the sea; then sailing on the sea westwards, they arrived in the 
thirteenth month at that place where the king of Egypt despatched the 
Phoenicians, whom I before mentioned, to sail round Libya. After these 
persons had sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians and frequented the 


sea. 


l 7 Herodotus, IV. 44. 
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We have already referred to this account while discussing the conquest 
of Hindu by Darius. Though unfortunately we do not know the con- 
tents of the work left by Scylax, it seems certain that it did not contain 
the account of his voyage, for we do not lar anything of it in connection 


` with the voyage of Alexander. It possibly contained miraculous. und 


absurd stories about the people of India, and Aristotle’s reference to it, 
though important, is of little value for the study of ancient Indian History 
or Geography. 


The above account of Herodotus, in any case, shows that Scylax 


_ actually came to India, and started his sailing from "the city of Cas- 


patyrus and the country of Pactyce." Sir Aurel Stein identifies ""Pactyce 


with Caspatyrus" with north-east Afghanistan; the Afghans still call 
_ themselves Pakhtun or Pashtuns (cf. Pathans), while Caspatyrus, accord- 


ing. to Stein, is "evidently" Kabul. hus the janapada of "Pactyce" 


"with Caspatyrus" may denote the Pashtu-speaking area, which was Iranian 


M even before Scylax undertook his-voyage. According to Grierson, ‘‘Pashto 


is spoken .in British territory in the Trans-Indus districts as far as Dera 
Ismail Khan. Northwards it extends into the Yusufzai country, Bajaur, 
Swat and Bunit, and through the Indus Kohistan at least as far as the 


' river Kandia, „where the Indus takes its great turn, to the south.. In the 


northern parts of Swat, Bunir and Kohistan, many of’ the inhabitants 
speak in their hame languages of Dardic origin, but Pashto is universal 


as a means of general intercommunication. In British territory, its eastern 
S 


boundary may roughly be taken as coinciding with the course of the 


^ 


Indus seu .After entering the district of Dera Ismail Khan, the 
eastern. boundary gradually slopes away from the Indus, leaving the 
lower parts of the valley in possession of Landha and some thirty miles 
south of the town of "Chandhwan it meets Balochi and turns to the west."? 
This whole area was thus Iranian at a very early age. ^ 

Stein has accepted Herodotus’ account of Scylax's voyage with some 
modification. He thinks that in his account. Herodotus has confused the 
Kabul river with the Indus, and so makes the latter wrongly flow east. 
But it is difficult to agree with this because the Kabul river is not 
navigable, and further the location of Caspatyrus is not yet definitely 
settled. While, some scholars think that “the town may have been situated 


8 Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, PP. 105 ff. 


^ 
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near the lower end of the Cophen (now Kabul) river before it joins the 
Indus," others prefer its identification with the Western Kashmir.’ Hero- 
dotus’. idea, that the river Indus flowed towards the east, and that beyond 
that corner of India which the Persians knew there was nothing but a 
great desert towards the east, is no doubt derived from Hecataeus of 
Miletus, to whom Herodotus is epy indebted for his account of India 
and the Indians. 


IV 


Persian documents and the work of Scylax possibly formed the basis of 
the Indian account of the Geography of Hecataeus of, Miletus which was 
composed c. 500 B.C. Hecataeus tried to dissuade the Ionians from revolt 
against Persia (Herodotus, V. 36, 125), and in 494, when they were 
obliged to sue for terms, he was one’ of the ambassadors to the Persian 
satrap, whom he persuaded to restore the constitution of the Ionic cities 

: (Diod. Sic X. 25). His "Survey of the World" is said to have comprised 
the accounts of the two continents, Europe and Asia, and hence inciden- 

` tal references to the Indian sub-continent. Dr. Wells in the Journal of 

; the Hellenic’ Studies (1909) XXIX, pt. 1 has guestioned the authenticity : 
of the work, and Herodotus also has controverted his statements (VI. 137). 

It has been supposed, however, that "it was to the stimulous of this book 

that Herodotus owed his love of travelling and his interests in strange 
lands.” i : l 

"The Fragments 174-179 in Fragmenta Historicorum. of C. Müller 
show that Hecataeus' knowledge of India stopped on the river Indus, 

"beyond which was a great desert of: sand,” evidently the Thar desert: of 
Western India. He speaks of the "Indoi,” possibly identical with the 
Hi(n)du, of the Gandarit and Caspapyros. * In fact, he calls Caspapyros 
a Gandaric city. Those whe identify Caspapyros or Caspatytos with the 

"Western Kashmir may point out in this connection that in the Mahivaméa | 
Kashmir is constantly associated with Gandhāra, while the Jatakas men- 
tion the countties separately as ; compr ising two Kingdems but ruled by a 
single king. -. 

Hecataeus mentions the name of another Indian posee the Kalatiai, | 
and a city of India called Argante. None, however, admit of proper 
identifications. The Greek geographer, further, states that a tribe called 
the Opiai "dwell by the river Indus, and there is a royal fort. Thus far . 
the Opiai extend, and beyond ^u is a desert as far as the Indians.” 


46 s% 
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The tribe called the Opiai evidently lived in the teign of Opian which 
was the capital of ancient Kāpiša country, where there was a fort of the 
l great King Darius, as shown by the Column II of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion already noted. Further, in Greek records, this is the earliest mention 
of the “Indians” by name. There is also a doubtful reference to the 
Indians in the plays of Aeschylus.. B 
The work of Hecataeus is lost and it survives only in the quotations 
of the later writers. He possessed a scepticism about the Greek traditions, 
and this is best expressed in the opening sentence of Inquiries: "This 
is the story of Hecataeus of Miletus. - What I write here ts what I con- 
sider true; for the tales of the Greeks appear to me to be many and 


ridiculous.” 
* * VE" _ # * 


Having thus given an account of the sources utilised by Herodotus for 
his account of India, we may now proceed to analyse its contents. Two 
questions arise at the outset; (a) what knowledge had Herodotus- of the 
Indians? and (b) how far his account of the Indo-Persian empire is 


authentic? 


(A) x prm 
Herodotus thinks that the Indians are the most remote ‘nation living 
in the east, and beyond them 1 is a desert. Herodotus’ knows nothing- iE 
the Ganges valley, nor does he know of. the ` great. Himiālayari chains... 
He knew, however, that "there are many nations of Indians, and. they do 
not speak the same language as each other; some of them are nomads; and’ ^ 
other not. Soie inhabit the marshes of the river, and feed on raw. fish, +. 
which they take going out in boats made of reeds; one joint of the reed 
makes a boat. These Indians wear a garment made of rushes, which,’ 
when they have cut the reed from the river and beaten it, they afterwards 
paint like a mat and wear it like a corselet.” 
Thus Herodotus knew that "there are many nations of ds Indians” 
and he enumcrates some of them— 
(i) "Other Indians, living to the east of these (those aiaee 
above) are nomads and eat raw flesh; they are called Padaeans." 
(ii) “Other Indians have the following different custom : they never. 


kill anything that has life, nor sow anything... iešu T 
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(iii) Herodotus knows further of the Indians who “are situated very 
far from the Pērsians, towards the south, and were. never sub- 
ject to Darius." From. their description as given by Herodotus, 
some scholars think that the Dravidians are here referred to. 

(i9) "There are other Indians bordering on the city of Caspatytus 
and the country of Pactyce, settled northward of the other. 
Indians, whose mode of life resembles that of the Bactrians.” 

Thus it appears that within the natrow limit of his "Indian," Hero- 
dotus knew the different classes of the Indian peoples, even of those who 
lived beyond the empire of the Achaemenids. As Bunbury says "The: 
vague idea that all to the éast of the Indians was a sandy desert probably `` 
arose in the first instance frora the real fact of the occurrence of a broad 
desert tract to the east of the fertile lands of the Indus, and would be con- 
- firmed by vague reports that similar deserts were found also. to the east of . 
^; Bactria ‘and the, adjoining, countries." . Herodotus gives an interesting 
J"iaccoüint of the gold-digging ants which threw up mounds of gold-dust in 
the desert, "In this desert, then, and in the sand, there are ants in size 
somewhat less indeed than dogs, but larger than foxes." Wilson points E 
out that mention is often made in Mahābhārata of "that gold which 
is dug up by the pipilakas (ants) and is. therefore called Pippilikas (ant- 
gold)" We shall have the occasion.to. comment: on this account i1 the 
next section. Let us here say «a few: words about. the. different Indiai.. 
ik peoples mentioned: by the great historian. . l ; an 
' Herodotus knew that "the Indians are by far the greatest. multitude 
‘of all the peoples of men whom we know," but he had hardly any know- 
ledge of the civilised Indians of the interior, specially of the Gangetic 
valley. His Indians who lived in the swamps of the river and fed on raw 
fish, "which they take going out in boats made of reeds,” seems to have 
been: the inhabitants of the lower Indus valley, for Lassen points out that 
in the Mianwali district “mats and baskets are still made from the’ reeds 
of the river.” l , i x 

"The reference to cannibals, who are called Padaeans, is indeed interest- 
ing. Cannibalism may have existed, in some form or other, among the 
Gonds but there is absolutely no proof of its prevalence in the area which 
came under the knowledge of Herodotus. It is, on the other hand, not 
possible to equate the term Padaeans with any Indian name. - 

Herodotus further observes that the Indians living near the lands of 
the Pactyce and Caspatyrus were like the Bactrians in their mode of life. 
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We have already indicated that this area was more Iranian than Indian 
even before the Achaemenid days, and this was partly because of the cons- 
tant flow of nomads from beyond the Indian frontier. . Thus v ie term 
Balhika, which signifies also Bactria, became another name for the region 
of the Uttarāpatha. In the Great Epic, a powerful King of the Bathikas 
Darada by name is:called a mahāsura or a great Asura and this Balhika- 
Darada is praised highly by Sisupala.° This shows indirectly the pre- 
valence of the Bactrian culture in Dardistan and the adjoining areas, 
The ternr Balhika has sometimes, however, been confounded with 


Bahika or the region where the Sindhu or Indus flows with its five tribu- 


taries.. Thus Nilakantha says, “Balhikab: Paficanam Sindbusasthanam ` 


nadīnām yatra samgamabs Bālbikā nama te deázb. "^ In the Meherauli 
Pillar Inscription of. King Candra-the term Balhika seems to have been 
used in this sense. 

Herodotus’ account of the Indians, who killed their own relatives on 
the approach of old age, seems to be a transference of Sogdian custom on 
the Indian soil, for we learn it on the authority of Plutarch that Alexander 
taught the Sogdians not to kill their fathers, while Strabo quotes One- 
sicritus to the effect that the people of Bactria had reared dogs who were 
trained to eat the dying, and Alexander, after he had conquered: the coun- 
.. tty, put a stop to this practice," 


(B) ` 


Let us now see how far Herodotus". account of the iads Achana T 
empire is authentic, We have already doubted the truch of the statement “> 


that Darius conquered the region of Sind after the exploration of the river 


Indus by Scylax and his party. [t is more probable that Scylax started on.. ` 


his voyage after. the conquest had been actually accomplished. . Secondly, 
„it has also been stated that the tribute list of Herodotus. dates from his 
/ own time i.e., that of Artaxerexes IL, and not from the | time of Darius as 
it. professes to be. 


` According to Herodotus, Darius: received every 360 talents in gold-. 


, 


dust as the tribute of his Indian sattapy, and this was the largest amount 


paid by any other province of the epit For an arid region like Sind 


9 ‘Mbh, L 67. 58; TL. 44. 8. 10 Nilakaņtha on Mbh. V. (39s „$o. 


tr Plutarch, "Moralia, . .328 c; Strabo, Xl. 517. 
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‘this seems to be an utter impossibility, and Smith miks that owing to 
the changes i in the courses of the rivers since ancient times, "vast tracts 
in the Sind and the Purijab, now desolatē, were then rich and prosperous," 
The statement seems to go too far, for as Cousens has shown, there were 
"many different channels of the Indus, often altering and we do not really 
know anything? A great geological change . seems- to have hardly 
-occurted to alter the character of the soil. 

Again, if ‘Arrian i Is to be believed the party of Alexinder did not find 
any gold worth mentioning in India.? Megasthenes says that the Indians 
‘did not know. even how to separate, g gold from dross. Though this state- 
ment is not strictly correct for we have references to gold and gold-coins 
in the Vedic literature it shows at any rate the scarcity of gold in the 
land. The epigraphs. of Darius themselves also -point-to ‘this direction. 
For building his palace~at Susa, Darius: imported. ivory and teāk-wood 
only from India, while he had to procure g gold from: the distant satrapies 
of Sardis and Bactria. "Had gold been abundant i in India, Darius must 
have procured it aleng with wood and i ivory. 

Herodotus - speaks, of the desert 1 in "India where ants dug out gold, but 
from his account -it is. difficule. to. determine the location of this sandy 
tract. ' Megasthenes informs. us that this, desert ` was of no, great extent, 
and «hat the, Derdai. (Dards:,of Datdistan), a great tribe of the Indians, | 

M lived «near: “this gold: -producing ` region. This: would point to Bactria, 
"wlierefrom: Darius also... „pfocured. his gold. Thus the gold-producing 
desert of india ; is a myth; and the high amount of gold-tribute paid by 
India, as. maintained by Herodotus, cannót be true. 
l Herodotus’ statement in X. 3. as to the number of the Indians is 
implicitly contradicted by "Thucydides (Il. 97. 5:6), who says that no tation 
dn Europe or Asia could be compared’ with the Scyths. As Godley says, 
Thucydides’ natrow ‘Hellenisin, involves: him: in a double error: first, he 
does not know. that the Scyths proper were a comparatively small race, 
and secondly; he i ignores the great population of the east of which Hero- 
dotus has dimly heard. 


* dē * * * 
The History of Herodotus stands in great contrast- to the work’ of. 
Ctesias "which is full of old wives’ tales" and contains very little im- 
12 MASI, no. 46, pp. 3-6. 13 Arrian, V. 4. 4. 
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portant for the study of Indo-Persian history. Ctesias of Cnidus in Catia 
was in his early life a physician to Artaxerexes Il, and he accompanied 
the Achaemenid monarch in his campaign against his brother Cyrus the 
"younger. He composed a work called Persica in the Ionian dialects, in 
opposition to Herodotus, and it is presumed that it was based on the Per- 
sian archives, The Persica consisted of 23 books containing accounts of 
rivers, of the Persian revenues, of India and of a history of 
Assyria and Persia. The work, however, is unfortunately lost, 
though we possess an abridgment of it by Photius, and fragments «in 
Athenaeus, Plutarch and specially Diodorus whose second book is mainly’ 
based on it: His Indica, however, is of little value, being full of absurd 
stories, and Prof. Bevan thinks that “his contribution seems to have been 
the most worthless of all those which went to make up the Classical 


tradition, ”?*’ 


S. CHATTOPADHYAYA | 
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One of the enigmas of medieval Indian history is . Nasar-ud-Din 
Khusru. His origin cannot be easily determined; his earlier career is 
unknown, the nature and the extent of revolution which his accession to 
the throne brought | about, is shrouded in mystery. It is time an attempt 
was made to state the questions “that arise in this connection. even A though 
‘it may not always be possible to get all the answets: "n 

Till recently; it was possible" to dismiss ‘the whole episode. as the story 
of ‘a wretch’ who had” bewitched’ Mubarak and thereby succeeded ulti- 
mately in desecrating the throne: ‘of Delhi by occupying it^ The earliest 
published . account we, had,” ^ was "that' of Barni. It was added to and` 
i embellished - later. of by. Badaühi; Bakshi- Nizam-ud-Din and Firishta. 
Eliot's: translations provided the last. stick that broke the camel’s back. 
Khusrá was, described as a. Parwari (scavenger) from Gujarat enslaved 
and converted to Islam during Ala-ud- Din’s reign.” He might have been 
brought to the Court between 1299 and 1306 A.D., tlie dates of the two 
invasions of Gujarat. The next we hear of him is when he was conducting 
‘the government of the country . as. Prime Minister of Mubarak and success- 

fully leading the. royal armies in the south.. When we come to the end of 
~ Mubarak's reign, - .Khuscu. changed colour and became ‘a vile wretch’ till 
“he ultimately "ascerided the throne. Then he became something still more 


a “sinister till Ghias-ud Din: Tughlaq : had him killed. 


` As.it was, this account left two things unexplained. How was it that 
a beautiful yoüngman ‘with ‘his: comely face alone to recommend him to 
his master carried on successfully the burden. of administration during 
. Mubarak's reign? Even if we dismiss Barni’s statement that there was 
“neither rebellion, nor Mughal invasions, nor famine nor floods to trouble 
the people during Mubarak’s reign as too sweeping a generalization, the 
fact remains that whatever disturbances there were in the country, Muba- 
rak was easily successful in putting an end to them. It is a great tribute 
to: Khusru's talents that Mubarak was able to keep the entire south under 
him besides the whole of northern India. Not a square inch of territory 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. III, 120. 
2 CHI., HI, 120 
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did he lose to any aspiring rebel. If anything, he riveted Delhi's authority 
all the more firmly on Gujarat, Maharashtra and the south. When we 
remember that Mubarak demolished in its entirety -the all too compre- 
hensive totalitarian state of Ala-ud-Din, Mubarak’s—or Khusru’s—success 
in keéping peace in: the country was a great achievement, all the more so 
if we are to believe Barni who described Mubarak.as a licentious youth 
„entirely given to pleasure. l l 

Khusru’s accession to the throne cannot be dismissed simply as an 
unwelcome interlude which was soon over. If he had only brother 'Par- 
waris’ to support him on the throne of Delhi, he could not have ascended 
it, let alone occupy it for five months—or a year and five months according 
to certain accounts. 

Luckily some new ‘material is now available—it has in fact been avail - 
able for several years past—to enable us to reconstruct the story. The pub- 
lication of the text of Tugblag Nama ot Khusru, the Tarikb-i-Mubarak 
Shahi of Yahya, and the Fatub-us-Salatin of Isami helps us now in 
evaluating earlier authorities better and fills some, at least, of the gaps left: 
in the story as told so far. -= an MEI 

Khusru was by origin a Hindu enslaved during the military expedi- 
tions of ^ Ala-ud-Din's reign in Malwa.* His original home seems to | 
have been in Gujarat. He was Baradau, Parau, Parwar, or Parwari ‘by 
caste.. The original Hindu designation seems to have become a victim 
of Arabic script. But Baradau in Khusru's Tughlag Nama seems to be 
the nearest approximation. Isami describes him as a Parau.' . Baradaus 
were no unclean periahs whose touch was defiling to the sanctimonious 
Hindus of the day.’ No Persian authority describes this caste as uiclean. 
On. the coritraty Amir Khüstu describes: Khusru and his fellow castemen 
as belonging to a tribe that was usually employed by princes as their body 
guard and was known both for its devotion to princes and its bravery." 
Firistita describes him as a wrestler from Gujarat.’ Khusru's original 
name is unknewn but he was named Hasan on his conversion to Islam. 
He setved under Malik Shadi, deputy Hajib of Ala-ud-Din’s armies, 
He was a beautiful youngman by all accounts. We know nothing of the 
office he held at the time of Malik Kafur's death. -One’ authority des- 


3 Tarikb-i-Mubarak-Sbabi, 86. 4 l Isami, 362. . 
5 Cf. CHI, NI, 120. i 6 Tugblaq Nama, 19.' 
7 Tarikb-i-Firisbta, 126. 
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ctibes him as a door-keeper or a. watchman. ‘This term however seems 
to have been used mote as an antithesis to the cxalted office Qutb- ud-Din 
conferred on him than a factual description. Not even Qutb-nd-Din’s 
infatuation could have fashtoned a successful commander-in-chief and a 
great prime minister out ofa mere watchman. On Qutb-ud-Din’s acces- 
sion to the throne on April, 1, 1316 he became the commander-in-chief 
and prime minister and was now styled Khusru Khan.” 

He had no light task to face. The totalitarian government of Ala- 
ud Din had been followed by Malik Kafur's. virtual rule during Ala-ud- 
Din's dotage. Thousands of public servants were in jail. Ala-ud-Din’s 
irksome restrictions seem to have held the people in.their grip, the Hindu 
masses ‘were suffering under the grinding poverty which Ala-ud-Din had 
imposed on them. Khusru undid all that. More than seventeen thou- 
sand prisoners were let of. All galling restrictions on trade and property 
were removed. Social intercourse became free, Hindus lieaved a sizh of 
relief that overtaxation and anti-Hindu measures of Ala-ud-Din became 
a thing of the past. Reversal to pre-Ala-ud-Din’s policy must have cons- 
tituted a peaceful counter-revolution as great in its comprehensiveness as 
Ala-ud-Din's totalitatian scheme. All this was accomplished successfully 


without a single incident, '? 


“Mubarak had succeeded to an empire which embraced the whole of 


India. Khilji authority had not yet been consolidated over all this vast 


territory, particularly in western and south India. Khustu had no easy 
task to perform here. Khilji authority was challenged in Gujarat though 


not successfully, thanks to Khusru and ultimately to his brother's resource- 


. fulness. In the south, Khusru accompanied Mubarak in one expedition 


and served as a leader in another. The objective of the second expedition 
seems-to have been attained' though there are contradictory statements 
as to who nursed rebellious designs against Mubarak. It is difficult how- 
ever to believe the story told by Barni that Khustu Khan harboured’ re- 
bellion against Mubarak when he was in Malabar.'? We are asked to 


8 Taribb-i-Mubarak Shahi, 

9 Tugblaq Nama, 18; us in Shahi, (Barni), 381 to 391: Tarikb-i- 
Mubarak Shahi, 83, 86; Isami, 347, only gives the ycar 715 A.H. 

10 Tarikb-i-Firoz Shahi, 382, 383, 385. Fatub-us-Salatin, 346 | to 360. 

11 Fatub-us-Salatin, 356 to 360; Mubarak Shabi, 84, 85. 


361. 


12 Tarikb-i-Firoz Sbabi, 39 400. Mubarak Sbabi, 85; Fatub- us-Salatin, m abas 
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believe that Khustu' did not intend returning to Delhi, that the loyal 
Muslim officers forced him to go there. accord.ng to.the Tarib-i Mubarak 
Shabi they brought him to Delhi, and if Isami is to be believed they 
brought him in fetters! They hoped that on reaching Delhi Khusru , 
would be suitably punished for his evil designs, But this account accords 
ill with Barni’s supplementary story that when Mubarak heard Khusrü - 
was coming, he had a pose of palanquin bearers stationed on the road 
from Deogir to Delhi in order to speed Khusru on his journey.'?. Both 
the stories cannot be true. If Khustu had been forced to return to- Delhi, . 
he could not have sent word of his return thereto to the king. Without 
such advance information it could not have been possible for the king to * 
have made all the arrangements he is said to have made. “It stands farther 
to reason that if Khusru informed the. king of his projected return to 
Delhi his opponents could as well have informed the king about his evil 
designs. This they obviously did not, because they were only hoping that 
when Khusru reached Delhi he would be severely taken to task.* Barni 
had no occasion to invent the story of the artangements made to bring 
Khusru speedily to Delhi, he could easily shave invented the story of 
"Khusru's intended rebellion writing as he did after Khusru's death. Isami 
declares that Khusru intended decamping, with the treasures he : had 
collected, across the seas. The: watchfulness of his subordinate. com- 
manders led him to change his mind and he came to Delhi. When . 
Khusru reached Delhi he complained against the conduct of his subordi- | 
nates to the king who punished them all. Despite several -rebellions of 
Alai nobles Khusrü succeeded in keeping his master firmly on the throne. 
Khusru’s main prop during this -period was the large number of his 
kinsmen from Gujarat whom he gathered round him. The chronology of: 
Müubarak's- reign is a little confused but it does not seem probable that 
Khusru invited them to Delhi after his return to the capital. While in 
Malabar he is said to have consulted his ."fellow-travellers' about his 
alleged designs.’ As said earlier they formed a martial group. When 
his brother was-in Gujarat as its governor, he is said to have surrounded 
himself with a large number of his kinsmen in the fashion of the day.” 


It seems. improbable that Khusru.. should complain after fighting 


13 Barni, 11; Yahya, 85. N i4 Barni, 400; Yahya, 85. 
15 Barni, 39. 16 Firishta, 126. 
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several successful actions that unlike vd — ieee he had no 
troops of his own as Barni makes him say.*” ; 
That Mubarak spent all' his time in pleasure is probable. But the 
.ridiculous:and indecent scenes of which Barni speaks could have happened, 
if at all, towards the end' of his reign only. This is borne out by the fact 
that Mubarak is said to have met his death less than a month after order- 
ing Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din to attend his court once a month. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Amir Khusru would call a ruler Khalifa if, during his 
reign, Muslim cetemoniés had been altogether banished from the court, 
He certainly coud not have given him that designation tò Mubarak—as 
‘he frequently does in the Nub-Sipihr—if he had known Mubarak to be 
guilty of the practices of wliich Barni accuses him. The Tugblag Nama 
, mentions no backsliding in his observance of Islamic rites by Mubarak, nor 
does it even make a reference to the strange and indecent behaviour of 
Mubarak in court which: Barni delights in describing. The, worst that 
Amir Khusru says about Mubarak’ i is that he was unkind, 18 Yahya is 
also silent about it all and so is Isami. : 
Khusru at least got disgusted with the sodomic practices of the 
Sultan." He gathered round him a group of discontented persons, 


several of them Muslims.?" 


On April 14, 1320, Khusru's plans were com- 
plete. Mubarak was done to death. Many of his personal attendants 
perished. —Ibn-i-Batuta suggests that Khustu obtained Mubarak’s per-: 
mission 'to admit a. large number of Khustu's followers.to the palace at: 
night on the pretence that they wished to be. converted to Islam. To 
„escape the taunts of their correligionists, they had requested that they 
be excused presentation to the royal court during the day time. Khustu - 
could not be tenderer to Ala-ud din's sons than their brothers had been. 
All the princes who had escaped with their lives at the two earlier revo- 
lutions were now done to death or blinded so that not a single ‘scion of 
the house of Ala-ud-din escaped unharmed. Among ‘those who were 
row killed or Elinded must have been Mubarak’s young son barely two 
years old.?? 

After a good deal of kataton; Khustu at last allowed himself to be 
pursuaded that now that he had killed his tormentor he should ascend the 


17 Barni, 402. 18 Ishqiya, 273. TJ 

19 Tughlaq Nama, 149.. i 20 Firishta, 127; Isami, 364. 

21 Ibn-i-Batuta, II, 8o, 8r. i 

22 Tugblag-Nama, 22 to 26, 47; Barni, 408; Yahya, 87 and 91.; Isami, 365. 
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throne himself and. proclaim ET a King? He did: so on April, 15. 
1320 and took the title Nasar-ud-Din Khusru Shah. ` 
lt was but natural that on his accession to the throne he. should go 
back to his original faith. He lived in the royal palace of his: predeces- - 
sors and with the accession of a Hindu king, Hindu rites of worship dis- 
placed Muslim: rites in the palace. Like Ajit Singh of Jodhpur in the 
eighteenth century, Khusru did not take a Hindu title as a reigning King. 
Just as Ajit Singh copied the Mughal emperor ’s. titles including that of : 
Gazi—slayer of infidels (Hindus)-Khusru called himself’ Nasar-ud- Din” 
(author of: victory of the faith) though he could content himself by saying | 
that che religion his title proclaimed was other than Islam. Contemporary © 
historians mention some ‘backsliders’ among his chiefs, commanders who 
went back to their original faith. But the stories of his desecrating mos- 
ques or treating copies of the Quran with contempt find no mention in 
Amir Khusru's Tagblag Nama?! All that Ghias-ud-Din charges Khusru 
with is his rebellion against Qutb-ud-Din ot his executing descendants - 
of Ala-ud-Din, male and female. It ts unlikely that if Khusru had been 
guilty of the ‘heinous’ crimes: Bai saddles on him, Amir Khusru: should 
„not have mentioned theni. They should. have formed a part of the 
-.reasons which Ghias-ud-Din advanced in his letters to "other Muslim 
commanders when. he incited them against Khusru. Not a word is said 
in them about. any disrespect shown either to Mosques or- the Quran. rā 
Of course, Amir Khusru and Barni mention that he married some of the 
wives of Qutb-iid-Din.?” There was nothing unusual therein. © Malik 
Kafur and Qutb ud-Din had. done the same before him?* and Khustu could : 
only have refrained’ from such evil practices had he been wiser than his 
. age. ; 
As a ruler Khusru gathered round him an able group of administrators, 


both Hindus and Muslims. Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, Yusaf Suf, Hatim 


23 Tugblaq Nama, 150-21. 

24 Cf. CH1., MI, 125, which asserts that Muslim historians record with indig- 
nation the gross insults offered to their faith. The only contemporary writer 
mentioned in the Bibliography to this chapter is Barni. 

25 Tughlag Nama, 149. 

26 Tughlaq "Nama, 57 to 70. Cf. Fatub-us-Salatin, 367, 368. 

27 Yahya, 86; Barni, 410-411. l 

28 Ishqiya, 274, 275, mentions that Qutb-ud- Din demanded that Khizr Khan 
send his wife Kanwal Devi to the royal harem, 
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Khan, Kamaluddin Suf, Fakhruddin Tughlaq, Mughalti, Mahammad 
Shah, Bahram Abaya, Yaklakhi, Hoshang, Shaista Khan, Khizr Khan, 
Kafur, Shahab, Hardev, Amar Dev, Rai Ramdhol are mentioned as some 
of his great administrators. His rule was accepted and respected. through- 
out the Punjab, Sind, Oudh, Central India and Multan.? There is no 
teason to doubt that his writ ran equally successfully. in other parts of 
his empire. 

Khusru's only title to thie throne lay in the length of his arm and the 
fullness of his purse. He used both manfully and distributed the riches 
which Ala-ud-Din had collected among his followers. He tried to secure 
the loyalty of his chiefs by exalting them in rank, by rich presents and 
above all, in some cases, by keeping their families in Delhi. Some modern 
European writers have advanced curious reasons for Khustu's failure to 
become the centre of a successful Hindu reaction. Khusru did no more 
represent a Hindu reaction at large, than did Hemu in 1556. When the 
test of battle came he led a large composite army of Hindus and Muslims 
against Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq.*° Tughlaq’s army also contained sorne 
Hindu soldiers?! Situated as they were, Hindu rajahs who had been 
subdued but recently by Ala-ud-Din could have little welcomed any 
move at Delhi to draw. them mote closely thereto. 

Among the Amirs at Delhi was Fakhr-ud-Din, son of Ghias-ud-Din 
Tughlaq, governor of Dipalpur. His presence at Delhi was a guarantee 
of his father's loyalty. He was the master of the royal horse. The king 
found him missing from his quartets one morning when he sent for him. 
Nasar-ud-Din at once sent a detachment after him in hot pursuit, His 

officers were however unsuccessful in capturing Fakhr-ud-Din who at last 
E Joined his father Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq at Dipalpur. 

Ghias-ud-Din learnt from his son the details of the last turn of royal 
fortune at Delhi. He was told that not a single scion of Ala-ud-Din's 
house was living. Ghias-ud-Din had always lived dangerously on the out: 
skirts of the empire, exposed to Mughal attacks. His mind now turned; 
to reaping a rich: harvest out of the events of the last few months. He 
decided to challenge Nasar-ud-Din’s title to the throne of Delhi and 


head a rebellion for the purpose. 


29 Cf. Tugblaq Nama. 
30 Isami, 365. M R 
. 31 Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, 26; Tugblag Nama, 131; Fatub-us-Salatin, 369. ` 
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With this end in view, he sent his emissaries to Ain-ul-Mulk at Delhi; 
Mughalati, governor of Multan and his own superior officer, Mahammad 
Shah of Sevastan, Bahram Abaya of Cuch (Sind), Yaklakhi of Samana 
* and Hoshang of Jalore. Of these six, three refused to take part in the 
conspiracy. Yaklakhi sent Ghias-ud-Din’s letter te Nasar-ud-Din; Ain- 
ul-Mulk, Nasar-ud-Din's minister showed his copy to his master; Mugha- 
lati upbraided his subordinate at Dipalpur for his treacherous designs. 
Bahram of Uch alone promised to participate readily and actively in the 
rebellion Ghias-ud-Din was about to head.* Ghias-ud-Din was not down 
hearted. He promoted a local rebellion against Mughalati of Multan and 
established contact with Ain-ul-Mulk at Delhi. again. The vazir now 
. declared that situted as he was in Delhi, he could do nothing to promote 
Ghias-ud-Din’s cause but wished him well and promised benevolent 
neutrality.*? a 

Ghias-ud-Din’s attempt to combine the governors of Sind, Jalore, 
Muitan and Punjab thus came to nothing. This is an eloquent testi- 
mony to Nasar-ud-Din's hold on his empire. The failure of this conspi- 
racy is a further proof that Nasar-ud-Din had harmed not Islam but Qutb- 
"ud-Din and the Khiljis. The refusal of his Muslim prime minister to 
side openly with Ghias-ud-Din rebuts the charge that Nasar-ud-Din 
had launched a hostile campaign against Islam at Delhi or elsewhere. 
Ghias-ud-Din however was not to be deterred from his path. Ain-ul- 
Mulk’s promise to desert his master was enough for him. Bahram also 
soon joined his army. Ghias-ud-Din therefore decided to proceed with 
his preparations for rebellion. Before these were completed, however, 
Yaklakhi of Samana (in East Punjab and Patiala States Union now) moved 
towards Dipalpur and attacked Ghias-ud-Din. Yaklakhi was however 
defeated and had to return to Samana.?* 

Nasar-ud-Din at Delhi was not sitting idle all this time. It is pro- 
bable that the attack made on Dipalpur by Yaklakhi was inspired by 
him. Rather than wait for Ghais-ud-Diri to moye, Khusru Shah decided 
to take the offensive and sent an army under his brother Khan-i-Khanan 
to oppose Ghias-ud-Din. — 

Khan--Khanan was supported by several great commanders. Qatala 
Khan, Shaista Khan, Yusaf Khan and Khizr Khan are mentioned as some 


32 Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shabi, 8 to gr; lughiaq Nama, 57 to 70. 
33 lbid. 67. 34 Ibid., 69, Fatuh-us-Salatin, 370. 
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of the Muslim commanders who accompanied Khan-i-Khanan.** The 
royal army advanced from Delhi to the neighbourhood of Saraswati.? On 
account of their inexperience Khan-i-Khanan and Khizr Khan did not 
attack Saraswati which Ghias-ud-Din had strengthened. Leaving the 
enemy behind them, they made a detour to the banks of the river Bias, 
Here they encamped at Sotba (Sarsa) somewhere on the banks of the Bias.*” 

When Ghias-ud-Din heard of the advance of the royal army he de- 
cided to march forth. Just as he was about to do so, a royal caravan 
carrying the revenues of Sind and the neighbouring territories passed 
through Dipalpur. *Ghias-ud-Din fell upon it and distributed the proceeds 
to his followers, commanders and soldiers alike so that every one had an 
advance of two years salary.** Thus emboldened by this stroke of good 
luck, Ghias-ud-Din left Dipalpur and reached the banks of the Bias. He 
crossed the river at Hauz-i-Bahat and encamped here. 

The two armics were now separated by a waterless desert of fifteen miles. 
They remained facing each other for some time.”* But Khan-i-Khanan 
had let himself into the enemy’s territories. Saraswati was in the hands 
of the rebels and stood between the royal army and the territory held by 
the king. The royal army could not afford to wait indefinitely 
whereas Ghias-ud-Din was not troubled by any such considerations. 
Khin-t-Khanan was therefore driven to take the offensive. Late one night 
he led his army across the waterless desert. 

He had probably intended to take the enemy unawares, But the fate 
was kind to Ghias-ud-Din. The march across the desert took the whole 
night and it was only early the next day that the royal army contacted 
Ghias-ud-Din's forces. Khan-i-Khanan's soldiers were tired and thirsty. 
Ghias-ud-Din naturally jumped at the opportunity thus provided him to 
face an exhausted army. He ordered his forces to face the eremy and 
forced an immediate engagement." —— 

Amir Khusru would have us believe that Ghias-ud-Din’s forces were 


smaller in number than the imperial army.'” Barni declares that in 


35 Tughlaq Nama, 97. . 36 Ibid.. 83; Barni, 416. 
37 Barni, 416-417: Tugblaq Nama, 83. — Futnb-us-Salatin, 371. 
38 Tughlaq Nama, 77-78; Yahya, 9. 
39 Barni, 416, Tughlaq Nama, 92. 
-40 lbid. 83, Barni, 416. ` l 41 Tugblag Nama, ,2-93. 
42 Ibid., 89-90; Isami however says (370) that it was only when Tughlaq had 
gathered a large army that he risked engagement. 
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military experience and bravery the imperial soldiers—and particularly its 
commanders—were babe in atms.** The inevitable followed. Ghias-ud- 
Din succeeded in trapping the enemy. He sent an advance guard: letting 
it appear as if this was all the army the imperialists had to deal with. 
„They fell upon it and drove it back successfully. Another Tughlag con- 
tingent now appeared on the scene but before the imperialists had dealt 
with it, Ghias-ud-Din's main army advanced forward. The imperialists 
were now between two fires and were tricked into an indefensible posi- 
tion. They were defeated. The Khan-i-Khanan now left for Delhi in 
hot haste. Gulcandra, the leader of the Khokhars killed the bearer of 
the chatar (the royal canopy) and took it from his hand. He hastened 
with it to where Ghias-ud-Din was and spread it on Tughlaq's head. 

Khusru Shah -was not dismayed yet. If his commanders had been 
twice unsucessful against the enemy, he was still undeterred. He de- 
cided to march out and meet the advancing rebels outside the capital. 
But, as Ghias-ud-Din was advancing fast on Delhi, Nasar-ud-Din did 
not-go very far out of Siri (Ala-ud-Din's Delhi) and encamped near 
Hauz-i-Khas near where later on was built the tank of Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq. A ditch was dug in front and a mud wall put up at the back 
of the camp to minimize chances of a surprise night attack.'! The old 
fort lay on one side and the royal gardens on the other side of the camp.** 

. Meanwhile Ghias-ud-Din was advancing fast. His initial success 
added to his self-confidence, the large amount of booty that fell into his 
hands as the result of the Aght of the Delhi army fed the cupidity of his 
followers. After resting for a week*® at the scene of battle he led his armiv 
towards Delhi. Passing through Hansi, Madina, Rohtak, Mandauti, 
Palam and Kishanpura, he reached the plains of Lahravát with the Jumna 
to his east and the old Delhi to his south** and-encamped near the tomb 
of Raziya.** 

Both sides now busied themselves in preparations for the mortal com: 
bat. Khusru Shah was supported by several great commander; including 
the governor of Oudh, Yusaf Khan, Sufi, Kamal-ud-Din Sufi, Shaista- 
Khan, Amir Kafur, Randhol, Khan-i-Khanan, Shahab, Kaisar, Amir 
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Umbar, Baha-ud-Din and Maldev. Here again we find that most of 
administrators under Nasar-ud-Din are Muslims. : The Barbak, the Hajib 
and the Vakil-i—Bab were the highest offices in the state itd were all 
filled by Muslims. The prime minister's office was filled by Ain-ul-Mulk 
Multani.*? 

While Khusru Shah was busy making his preparations Ain-ul-Mulk, 
, hts prime minister, quietly deserted him and slunk away to Central India. 
The Tugblag-Nama suggests that Ghias-ud-Din so arranged his armies in 
three commands, that they should be able to join battle at intervals.5? 
It involved taking risks, but Ghias-ud-Din was willing enough to take 
them. His plan was successful. His first army was defeated and driven 
away and the fortunes of battle seemed to be going against him when his 
second army joined in the fray. "The appearance of the third command 
helped him in gaining a complete victory." Isami’s account however 
seems to be nearer the truth. He declares that when the two armies met 
the royal forces defeated and drove away the division under Fakhr-ud-Din 
who ran away. This led to a general fright in the army of the Tughlag- 
Nasar-ud-Din now sent an army to attack the camp where Ghias-ud-Din 
Tughlaq's family was. The battle was almost lost when Tughlaq 
succeeded in gathering together his flying remnants and made a dead set 
at Nasar-ud-Din's army. The Khakhars under Gulcandra fought bravely 
to restore the balance of battle. Nasar-ud-Din's armies were defeated 
and he ran. away.” — Ibn-i-Batuta suggests that Nasar-ud-Din’s defeat 
was due to the fact that flushed with’their earlier victory, his army was 
busy plundering when Tughlaq fell on them.** 

Khusru Shah now fled away and sought refuge in a gatden. He was 
traced thereto and brought before Ghias-ud-Din. He requested his captor 
to spare his life and be content with blinding him. Ghias-ud-Din would 
have none of it. He asked Khusru Shah why he had been so cruel to his 
master Mubarak. Khusru replied that it was Mubarak’s sodomy that 
had driven him to seek his revenge in his own fashion. ‘Had Mubarak 
been not so foul towards me,’ Khustu Shah declared, ‘I would not have 
committed such deeds.’ Ghias-ud-Din paid no heed to Khusru Shah's 


entreaties and had him executed at the very place where Khusru «had 


49 Twgblag Nama, 117-118. 50 Ibid., 121 tO 131. 
sī lbid. 131; Yahya, 91. 52 Isami, 377, 378. 
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murdered Mubarak.** Thus passed away Khusru Shah after a stormy 
reign 

Khusru Shah is usually credited with a short reign. of four months 
and a few days. His accession is put on April, 15, 1320. His date of 
death, however, has become a matter of dispute. The Tarikb-i-Mubarak 
Shahi places it in the year 721 A.H. Firishta followed the Tarikh-i:Mubarak 
Shahi and many modern writers repeated him. The year given by the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shabi is obviously wtong and goes against Barni and 
Amir Khusru both|of whom place the accession of Ghias-ud-Din in 720 
A.H. Even Yahya accords Khusru a reign of four months and some 
days. But the chronology is confounded again by Isami's statement that 
Nasar-ud-Din ascended the throne in 719** This would give Khusru a 
reign of more than a year and four months. But Isami himself assigns a 
reign of ‘some die to Nasar-ud-Din, It seems possible that con- 

re. : ; 
temporary historians were so much upset by the rise of Nasar-ud-Din that 
in order to belittle him they tried even to shorten the time when Islam 
was not in ascendance at Delhi. 

Nasar-ud-Din Khusru Shah presented a successful example of a man 
from the ranks and a Hindu at that rising to the highest office in the 
state. His stewardship of Mubarak Shah's reign is a great tribute to his 
adininistrative abilities and "military leadership. Amir Khusru in his 
Nub Sapibr declares that he: richly deserved all the honours that the king 
bestowed on him. He was defeated because Ghias-ud-Din proved himself 
« greater tactician and strategist. In both the engagements with Ghias- 
ud-Din Tughlaq, the royal armies carried: everything before them for 
i considerable time. It was the greater tenacity of purpose of Ghias-ud- 
Din that ultimately brought him victory. Isami describes Ghias-ud-Din’s 
success to the bravery. of the Khakhars under their leader Gulcandra. 

Nasar-ud-Din's reign is notable for his own reconversion to Hinduism 
as well as that of a large number of his kinsmen. They must, have been 
accepted as Hindus before they could find Brahmin priests to perform 


Hindu rites in the palace. That in itself represented a revolutionary change 


in the Hindu society. As said before, the loud complaints of the later 
writers that Nasar-ud-Din treated Muslim sacred books or Muslim mos- 
ques with disrespect are not tenable. Isami’s declaration that lslam stood 


54 Tugblag Nama, 151; Isami, 380. 
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defeated under him means no more than that Nasar-ud-Din was a Hindu 
king. It is not surprising that orthodox Barni should exhibit so much 
antagonism against Khusru Shah. 


" Sri RAM SHARMA 
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(i) Nub-Sapibr. M.S. 
(3) Tughlag Nama 
(iii) Ishqiya * 
These contain the earliest contemporary accounts of the events des 
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The Fatub-us-Salatin was TTE in 1350. 
3. Barni: ` 
` The Tarikb-i-Firoz Shabi was completed in. 1357. 


4. Ibn-i-Batuta : i 

. He came to India in 1333 A.D., thirteen years after the last event 
described above The date of the composition of his Travels is not certain, 
_ There is nothing to suggest that they were compiled while he was still in 
India. I have cited the complete Urdu translation rather than the abridged 
English version. 


_ 5. Yahya: 
The Tarikb-i.Mubarak Shahi seems to have been compiled about 
1433 A.D. 


6. Firishta : 
Badayuni, Bakshi Nizam-ud-Din and: several other later writers in 


their histories of India give an account of some of these events but add 
little to our knowledge. 


Madras under Governor Sir Archibald 
Campbell (1786-89) 


(A Glimpse into its Society and Politics) 
M i 
Madras was in those days a walled city, as the present-day George 


Town, then known as Black Town, surrounded by a well-built, 
ramparted and bastioned wall on its western and northern sides. The 
west wall ran parallel and close to the present Wall Tax Road, while the 
north wall had a slightly convex front towards Washermanpet. On the 
cuter side of the: ramparts, the ground was cleared for a width of 600 
yards to afford a field for free guo-firing. The southern portion of the 
western esplanade of the wall was converted in the middle of the last 
ceritury by Governor Sir Charles Trevelyan, into the People's Park. 
There were as many bastions as seventeen built along the wall, and they 
were connected by curtains averaging 300 yatds in length. Several 
gateways pierced the wall, of which the name of one—Elephant Gate—is 
still preserved at the site on which it stood. Debtor-prisoners were con- 
fined in the bastions of the north-west angle of the wall, even now 
known as the Corner Battery, while criminals were put in the bastions 
of the northern wall, the memory of which is still preserved in the name, 
Old Jail Street, given to the road running adjacent to the demolished 
north wall. 

Fort St. George had then become fully built into its present demi- 
cctagonal shape. Its bastions and curtains contained bomb-proof case- 
ments benéath, for the accommodation of troops and stores. Cisterns 
were built under the sea-wall to hold a water supply sufficient for 6,000 
men for four months, the water being pumped through pipes from the 
Seven Wells in North George Town. Europeans and a few well-to-do 
Indians had begun to remove to spacious garden-houses in extensive 

| wooded compounds built along both sides of the Mount Road and in 
Egmore. A plan was in the air to build a pier projecting into the sea 
‘beyond the surf-line from which boats might conveniently take goods 
and passengers to and from the ships lying in the roadstead. Black 
Town . itself consisted of two parts, Muthialpettah on the east and 
Peddanaickenpettah on the west; divided from each other by a low- 
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lying tract along which tan a drainage channel. As the city became 
crowded this land was reclaimed and had its level raised; and it was 
gradually built over. The main north and south street traversing it 
came to be known as Broadway, thar name being only euphemistically true 
for the street. The Indian community was still divided into two bread 
groups, the Right and Left hand caste groups, who indulged occasionally 
in bitter quarrels which led to the frequent suspension ‘of regular business 
and closing of shops. There were outlying suburban villages which were 
engaged in the weaving, washing and dyeing of cotton cloth for export, 
like Chintadripet, Vepery, Washermanpet, and Colletpet. The European 
residents included 160 Civil Servants and 800 Military Officers besides 
a number of non-officials who were engaged in various occupations; and 
there weré, on the whole, about 1,000 Europeans of consequence living 
.in the Madras Presidency, besides 4,000 European troops. There was, 
besides, a small, but. prosperous, community, of Armenian, Indo Portuguese 
and Jewish merchants who vigorously competed with the Europeans in 
the "country-trade" carried on with countries beyond the Bay and actoss 


the Arabian Sea. 


II 

la the late eighties of the 18th century, tke Government of Madras 
was prospero::s in one way, but weak and insolvent in another way. "Its 
political power and sovereign authority were rapidly extending over the 
country; and the strength of the European Officers in the Madras Army 
was, in comparison with the Civil Service, more than four to one. 
Sir Archibald Campbell, Governor from 1786 to 1789, tried to follow 
the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, in the latter's firm resolve to 
purge out all corruption that was rampant in the Services. Almost every 
Civil Servant and Army Officer indulged in what were generally called 
"private concerns," and in the eyes of every European, whether official or 
non-official, civilian, scldier or merchant, the. Company's administration 
"existed only to serve him." Very few among them had any interest in 
attempting to promote of extend the commercial transactions of the 
Company. Thus the Company as merchant was steadily vanishing be- 
fore the Company as Sovereign. Apart from the stores and supplies 
imported for its own consumption, the Company's ships from home 
brought in no saleable commodities except woollen stuff, copper and 


Madeira Wine, the last being specially intended for consumption by the 
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wealthier European residents. The woollens were unsaleable even though 
offered frequently at public out-cty, while the copper was sold at an 
-average profit of 33%. The cotton ‘goods exported to England from 
Madras did not average, in annual value, more than two lakhs of 
pagodas. The ships that anchored in the Madras roadstead were largely 
for the convenience of the private trading concerns cf the Europeans. 
Many European articles ‘were brought out as part of their cargo by the 
Commanders and Officers of the Company’s ships, on their privilege of 
carrving goods free up to certain limits. Even.then, great Agency Houses 
had begun te function at Madras; and they became the precursors of the 
large Agency Houses that have continued. down to the present day, like 
Messrs. Parry & Co., and Messrs. Best & Co. Some of these Agency 
Houses that were vigorously functioning then were Balfour and Spalding, 
Pelling & DeFries, Amos & Bowden and Francis Lautour & Co. These 
Houses required that the Company’s outward bound, China fleet should 
call at Madras in order that the vacant available spaces in the holds of 
these ships might be stuffed with their goods intended for the China 
market. British merchants had contrived to capture a good portion of 
the country-trade from Dutch hands, across the Bay of Bengal to China - 
and the Malaya Archipelago. The English Country Captains had wide 
and ramified activities which developed the opium and cotton trade with 
China and steadily penetrated into the markets of Malaya, which were 
formerly exclusively held by the Dutch; and some of them even attacked | 
the heart cf the Dutch trade in spices, which comprehended the "Famous 
Four", viz., Nutmeg, Cloves, Cinnamon and Mace. 

It was for the task of expanding their Country-trade which required 
new bases for refitting and revictualling of the country ships, that the 
Prince of Wales Island, later known as Penang, was bought from the 
Sultan of Tedah, for the East India Company in 1786. Once in English 
hands, Penang quickly drew Malay ‘merchants to itself from Malacca 
and Perak. The Chinese port of Macao, was already more than half- 
British jn its trade. This Country trade resulted in the development of 
ship-building industry in Bengal and Lower Burma, in Calcutta, 


Chittagong and Pegu. 
HI 


The Government of Madras had, as a result of these fast-moving 


forces, become mainly a spending organisation, encumbered with a heavy 
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local Bond-Debt. It lived, so to speak, always from hand to mouth. 
Approximately every year, about a ctore of current rupees of the Bengal 
Government had to be transferred for meeting current expenditure in 
Madras, in the shape of bonds and bills of exchange and to some extent 
rice which had also to be imported. Most of these bonds passed through | 
the Madras Agency Houses which acted as trustees, attorneys, and exe- 

cutors for the greater number of the Company's servants, Bills of 

exchange were frequently marked directly to them by Government itself 
and the tenders offered by Government for its bills on Bengal were also 

purchased by them. On the receipt side, Government got only small 

amounts as land revenue from territories and districts immediately un- 

der its control, and as subsidies levied on the Country Princes and Chiefs.. 
On the expenditure side, the upkeep of. the Army and the Civil Service 
involved very large sums; and when war broke out with Tipu Sultan 

in 1789, the Bengal Government had to make very heavy transfers of 
funds to Madras, by selling: bills of exchange by the despatch of huge 
cargoes of rice. The funds required for war expenditure were bought in 
exchange for the Company's paper promising 8% and 10%, and some- 
times even 12% interest. For every European in India the war meant 
increased ‘prcfits; aud naturally all of them were for war. It was a pity 
that the policy of Lord Cornwallis who was sincerely bent upon peace, 

retrenchment and reform should have really brought about the war. 

What the war meant in terms of profits to Europeans and Indians alike 
can be here summarised. Liberal rates of commission were given by 
Government for getting. gold in return for Arcot Rupees. Soon Govern- 
ment began borrowing at 1096, not only from the Agency Houses, but 
from all classes of Madras Society, European and Indian;-and the names 
of Hindu Chettis, Pills and Nayaks are as numerous in the lists of 
contributors to Government funds as those of Europeans and Indo- 

Portuguese and other cominunities and thac for sums amounting tc 
thousands of pagedas. Before 1791, when the Mysore War was a year 
old, Gevernment was offering 12% discount for cash. In the month of 
October 1790 Indians and Indo-Portuguese—and Armenians contributed 
nearly a lakh of pagodas to the Government appeal for bonds. Among 
the bond-helders were the Trustees of the Orphan Asylum, put down 
for 5,000 pagcdas, the Rev. W. Pohle for 1,000 pagodas and the Superior 
of thé Capuchin Convent for a similar sum. Indian «contributions to 


Goverriment's borrowing continued on an equally generous scale during 
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the succeeding: months and Indian. merchants helped vigorously. to make 
up the special loan of 1,23,000 pagodas, at 12%, raised among the Ageticy 
Houses and the Portuguese and Armenian merchants. When the wat 
really under way, chests of Calcutta Sicca rupees were a substantial 
` portion of the Bengal shipments to Madras. Soon all kinds. of coins, 
Venetian Sequins and Spanish Dollars, Delhi Mohurs and Bar silver 
came into the Madras market for exchange and conversion; and a lively 
season of activity ensued for the Madras Mine which was then under the 
very wise guidance of the well-known Tepperumal Chetty, the Mint 
Contractor; one of whose main duties was to ascertain the touch of all 
gold coins. ‘He and his fellow coiners melted down the miscellaneous 
coins brought in heaps to the furnace of the mint and struck from them 
standard gold pagodas and silver rupees of standard fineness. . The 
standard Star Pagoda bore a star on one side and a crude figure of Vishnu 
on the other. Besides this Star Pagoda, there also circulated the Three- 
Swami or Madras Pagoda, which commanded a premium of 18%, though 
only 996 more in value than the other, because of che Hindu predilection 
for a coin bearing the images of three deities, instead of one Star; and 
Three-Swami pagodas, with their sub divisions of silver fanams and copper 
dubs or cash were largely in circulation in Madras itself; while Arcot 
rupees had to be sent to the remoter areas of the Presidency, and large 
quantities of them had to be coined at the mint both for the Company's 
use and for the. Agency Houses." When, at the end of the War with 
Tipu, Government received a huge sum of money as indemuity from the 
defeated Sultan, the quantities of coins he sent to Madras contained a 
variety of gold and silver coins which had to be sold to the European 
Agency Houses and to the leading Indian Shroffs and all of which had to 


be counted, weighed and valued in terms of the Madras Star Pagoda. 


IV 


Andrew Ross was the leading non official Britisher in Madras at the 
time; and though never in the Company's service, he had been influential 
for decades and risen to be the Mayor. Another English resident, James 
Amos, who had originally landed in India without the Company's license, 
acquired the prosperous Danish business formerly done by Pelling & De 
Fries, which firm, had been in the beginning, a union of English and 
Portuguese interests. These Madras merchants throve vigorously upon 


the business afforded to them by the officers and the men of the European 
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Regiments and by rhe thousand and odd Civil and Military servants of 
the Company. Naturally enough, merchants and lawyers predominated 
among the Madras non-official Europeans. Not that their reputation was 
of the highest kind. The Madras Bar was "the refuge of the climber 
and of the English, Scottish or Irish Attorney who wished to make a 
second start in life far from home.” "The attorneys encouraged litigious- 
ress, by every means in their power, both among the Eutopeans and the 
Indians. The best known among the Madras lawyers of the time was 
Stephen Popham who had landed in India a bankrupt after wasting his 
substance in Borough-mongering and in fighting weak causes in the Irish 
Parliament. Within four years of his landing his practice in Madras 
enabled him to build up both his fortune and his reputation; and he 
proved to be a "worthy citizens of Madras’, devised a plan for policing the 
town and bought the site of the New Indian Market, which comprehended 
the nucleus of the present Kotwal Bazaar. 

Besides the lawyers and the merchants chere were about 150 indepen- 
dent Europeans who, when called to give an account of themselves, by 
the Governor, Sir Archibald Campbell, could not adduce proofs of their 
having either actually paid their way to India or got the Company's 
license to reside there. But all were ready to show that they were 
willing and able to earn an honest livelihood by some means or other. 
Thus we find that one John Leathem who had stealthily climbed aboard 
a Company’ s ship at Funchal, had blossomed cut cleven years later into 
the senior partner of “Messrs. Leathem and MacIntosh, Clock-makers’” 
who had been long in charge of the Honourable Company's. Clocks. A 
similar case is that of Charles Lloyd, a Jew from Hanover who had 
served for a time as a doctor in Hyder Ali's Army and then settled down 
very respectably as a baker in Madras. Yet another, Thomas Andrews, 
who had been a midshipman in the British Navy and later a prisoner of 
Hyder, opened and successfully ran a respectable European shop near the 
Fort. l 

Corruption among the officials was. rampant in the previous decades, 
but had' been appreciably reduced by the strong measures undertaken by 
Sir Archibald Campbell. The new method of revenue collection in- 
troduced in the Jighir (Chingleput) Dizriet made possible only petty 
corruption; while the cloth that was collected for the Company's invest- 
ments had to be woven in the Company's own villages under the ‘thread 


and money' system, so that when the weavers were given thread and 
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money by the Export Warehouse-keeper through. one or two Indians 
who were the Company’s employees and not private contractors, and 
when the cloth thus produced was washéd, bleached and beaten in 
Madras itself by bodies of washers and beaters employed as servants of 
the Company, there was no possibility of any large-scale corruption. 
Even when Indian contractors had to be employed, their dealings wéře 
rigorously supervised. But such careful control was not possible in the 
remoter parts of the Presidency where the Chiefs and Members of the 
Provincial Councils indulged in all kinds of dubious transactions. wich 
Indian merchants .and land-owners. They were offered bribes by the 
land owners for condoning the delayed payment of their kists and by 
merchants who were anxious to profit by fraudulent contracts. It is 
regrettable to note that the members of the Board of Trade in Madras, 
many of whom had served under the Provincial Chiefs and Councils, 
displayed an indifference towards and occasionally even a tendency” to 
destroy, the ‘thread and money’ system wherever it existed. _ 

The Company’s military servants were likewise tudulging in acts of 
corruption of all sorts. Most of them had one kind of share or another 
in the business of feeding, transporting and training the sepoy-army— a. 
business honey-combed with subsistence allowances and perquisites which 
had been exacted for so long that they were considered legitimate." The 
officers indulged: in collusive buying of stores of all kinds; and as they 
never got their regular pay in time and often were given the Company's 
bonds instead of cash, they indulged largely in what they called ‘private 
concerns.’ Even the officers of the European Regiments of the Crown, 
stationed in the Presidency wete “net above the making the most of the 
brief sojourn in India;” but their opportunities were more limited in the 
circumstances than these open to their brethren in the Company's Army. 

The evidence of corruption uncovered by Sir Archibald CEDE 
enables us to gain a clearer conception of the nature of the "private 
concerns” that the Army Officers and Civil Servants indulged in. The 
Governor quickly discovered that the embezzlement of military stores at 
Madras had been going on for forty years. "The last officer responsible 
had simply sold assortments on his own account and charged them out, 
as if issued for the use of the garrison. Captain Thomas Bedford, the 
Storekeeper, at the time of the investigations of 1787 stabbed himself, 
rather than face a trial. A number of specific instances of collusive con- 


tracts came to light. George Westcott was an expert in this art of 
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collusion. On one cccasion, he paid Indian bulleck-contractors 1,600 
pagodas less than the Company paid him for the bullocks. At Masuli- 
patam, on another occasion, he bought grain for® the garrison at a lower 
price and charged it up to the Company at a higher price, which secured 
him a ‘neat’ profit of 4,000 pagodas. Governor Campbell ordered indeed 
the deportation of a handful of these ‘undesirable’ Europeans, but he could 
not alter the basis of the social and ecenomic structure of Madras Society 
which was" the root cause cf the corruption, Nor could he persuade 
the owners of the 8% bonds issued in Madras to exchange them for 
5% bonds issued in London, Half the bunds issued in Madras had gone 
into the hands of wealthy Indians who had bought them up at a heavy 
discount from impecunious European Officers; and only a very few of 
-these Indians would sell their securities, while all of them were sure thar 
their European masters would do their utmost to see to it that these 
bonds were never repudiated. The scandal of the Nawab of Arcot's 


debts to Europeans bearing usuricus interest, had also begun to be felt 
seriously. 


. Vv ; 

g Popham's Plan of Police Regulations was submitted in 1782 and 
comprehended many matters which would now be regarded as being 
purely municipal in their nature. He became the Secretaty to thc 
Committee of Regulations which functioned for:a short while. Among 
details of this scheme, it may be noted that he advocated the building ` 
of direct and cross drains in every street to carty off drain and rain water, 
the naming and lighting of streets, the regular registration of births and 
deaths and the licensing of liquor, arrack and toddy shops; and also the 
creation of a body of policemen with a central office and the erection of 
several watch-houses in the different parts of the town. 

Under the Plan the Police were to prepare regular lists of the in- 
habitants of. every street, noting their respective occupations and trades, 
and also of the shops with the shop-keepers’ names marked over thc 
doors. All carriages and vehicles and animals used for drawing them, 
«s well as all transport animals, were to be registered. Complaints about 
servants for insolence ot misbehaviour, the regulation of their wages, the 
rates of ccolie-hire and the like were to be settled by the head of the 
police. Fuel and grass for animals were to be provided for, so that the 


market would nevet suffer any scarcity in these articles. A tax was to 
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be levied on all owners ‘of property for defraying ‘the expenses of these’ 
improvements at an annual-rate not excecding onc per cent. 

Popham was a pertinacious and tireless worker. He took justifiable 
credit for advising the removal of the mound known as Hoghill 
(Narimedu) which occupied the south-eastern portion. of Peddanaickeà- 
pettah (the ground now covered by the Western Esplanade of the Fort 
and the Ordnance Lines). The hill itself was cleated and levelled and 
part of the earth that was removed was ttansported to Pophām's house- 
sites in Mannady ana filled. This place tliis got its name of Mannady 
(lit, accumulation of earth}. The removal of Hog-hill and its buildings 
accounts for the present curiously broken outline of Peddanaickenpettah 
oa its south-east sidc and the abrupt termination of some of its north and 
south streets. 

In one of his letters Pepham thus dessibes the various ills which 
afflicted the Madras citizens in those days. In it he suggests some much- 
needed improvements for che City: "Was the Bound Hedge (beyond 
the City walls) finished, no man could desert. No Spy could pass; and: 
"jt is a notorious fact that during the late War the Black Town swarmed 
with, and is still suppused to harbour, spies in the service of European 
as well as Asiatic Powers. Provisions would be Cheap. All the Garden 
Houses, as well as 33 square miles of ground (cf the City and its suburbs) 
would be in security from the intrusions of irregular Horse. As to the 
advantages of Ease and Comfe:t to the European Inhabitants, they would 
be infinite. Provisioss would be Cheaper, Robberies much less frequent, 
lmpositions cf all sorts prevented, and health promoted. The medical 
Gentlemen will, I believe, acknowledge that many a Junior Servant, both 
in the Civil and Military Line, has owed his Fate as much to the confined 
and .unwhelesome Situation of his place of abode in the Black Town as 
to the malignancy of the disorder......... V 

“The Dubashes of the Justices meet with more Homage than the 
Justices themselves (or than any other Persons whomsoever in the Settle- 
ment, except the Dubashes cf some of the Attorneys of the Mayor's 
Court), and EE Those same Dubashes exercise their Power for the most 
oppressive, illegal and unjustifiable purposes......... It has been said that 
my plan is too extensive. Is the extirpation of Dubashisin such a Hydra 
cf Labour that the idea should affright us? The ‘Community wish for the 
Reform, and by their zeal and harder of this Herculean task will be 


overcome. The cordial support of Government will complete the work.” 
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The collection of quitrents and scavengers’ duty in Madras had 
always been a difficult task. A Civil Servant was entrusted with this task 
and with the control of the Conservancy, but he could not easily carry out 

his duties; and it was only after considerable agitation that regular Conser- 

vancy Officers were appointed; and it was ordered that filth was to be 
removed from the streets twice a week and cess-spools were to be: re- 
gularly ‘maintained in front of the houses. 

It was also in Governor Campbell's time that many useful institutions 
wete started in Madras. Besides the Committee of Police for the regula- 
tion of wages and prices, Campbell founded an astronomical observatory 
at Nungambakkam. He ordered an astronomical sutvey in 1786 and 
engaged a scientist to fix the latitudes and longitudes of the stations on 
the Coast. Mr. Goldingham who assisted this scientist, worked at a 
private obsetvatory built by Mr. W. Petrie, a Civil Servant of the Com- 
pany who had erected it at his own expense. Goldingham was the 

rst Government Astronomer and held that office for nearly forty years. 

Governor Campbell is also to be credited with having improved the. 
postal service and created an Asylum for the orphaned children of 

„European soldiers. A separate Medical Department wc- constituted for 
Madras in 1786 under the control of a Physician-General wno was to act 
also as the Director of: Hospitals. The Madras Post Office was started 
in the same yeat as a Government concern and it was arranged that all 
letters were to: pay postage at the rate of one fanam for a single 
letter for every' 100: miles. A Charity School was also organised 
for maintaining and educating the orphan children of soldiers and other 
Europeans under a famous teacher, the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell, who 
became noted for having inaugurated the monitorial system of instruction 
in Scotland known for long as the Madras System of Education. 

Dr. Bell was associated with, the. establishment of the Male Orphan 
Asylum of which he was the first Superintendent, He adopted the 
method of teaching that was followed in the Indian pial-school; viz., the 
sharper ind senior boys teaching their juniors and acting as assistant 
teachers as well as monitors. Every senior boy was thus both a master 
and a scholar. Dr. Bell retired from Madras in 1796 and spent the 
remaining years of his life in introducing his system of education into 
the United Kingdom. He founded a school at St. Andrew's, known as 
the Madras College, which however ceased before long to utilise the 


Madras System of Education. 
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The Male Orphan Asylum developed out of the Charity School main- 
tained by the Vestry of St. Mary’s Church in the Fort. Subsequently, 
` a press was established at the school which provided useful training for. 
‘the orphans and diminished the cost of printing work. Government first ` 
printed its Gazette at this press. From this emanated the Madras Male 
Asylum Almanac, a publication which endured for many years and was 
long issued as the Lawrence Asylum Press Almanac. 

A Female Orphan Asylum was founded in 1787 by the efforts’ of Lady 
Campbell and supported by private endowments. It existed as a separate 
institution for over a hundred years and was merged in the beginning 
of this countty, with the Lawrence Asylum at Ootacamund and with the 
‘Civil Orphan Asylum at Madras. The Male Asylum originally stood 
on the site on which the present Egmore Railway Station stands. - 

It was also at this time thát the noted Dr. Anderson of Natural 
Science fame, suggested the encouragement of mulberry cultivation to the 

Government and turned their attention to sericulture,-and to the securing 
of silkworms’ ‘eggs from Bengal. He suggested the adaptation of the 
Female Orphan’ Asylum to the development of the silk industry. There 
was. a Nopalty at the Lushington Gardens, Saidapet, which was. also 
suggested for utilisation for silk’ culture by Dr. Anderson. Dr. Roxburgh 
who later.on became famous on account of his development of the world- 
known Botanical Garden at Calcutta, also suggested at that time further 
activities. in the way of the development of the sago, date and palmyra 
palms, besides jack and -bread fruit. The Nopalry cf Anderson survived 
till 1,800, when it was ordered to be closed. by the Governor, as it had 
entirely failed iri its object. The present Anderson's Garden was origi- 
nally designed by him as a botanical garden. Anderson had in hand 
various speculations and improvements. He enjoyed a high reputation 
in his day and is now remembered by a fine monument erected to his 
memoty in the vestibule of St. George’s Cathedral. 


C. S. SRINIVASACHARI 
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In 1726 the Court of Directors placed at the foot of the throne a re- 
presentation that there was a great want, at Madras, Fort William and 
Bombay,. of a proper and competent authority for the more speedy and 
effectual administration of justice in Civil causes. One of the main 
reasons for the establishment of the Mayor's Court seems to be the 
necessity: to take away from the President and. Council the power to 
administer the estates of the deceased persons. By the Charter of 1726 
was established the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras having 
jurisdiction over the residents, both European and natives of those settle- 
ments. The Court was to be a Court of Records consisting of a Mayor 
and nine Aldermen.? The President and Council was constituted a Court 
of Appeal. In cases valued at 1,000 pagodas or more appeal lay to the 
King in Council.” The Mayor's Court was given the sole authority to 
grant letters of administration. A second Charter was issued in 1753 
which empowered the. Council to fill up the vacancies occurring in the 
offices of Aldermen-and excepted from the Court’s jurisdiction, the natives 
unless they submitted to it by mutual consent. 

Charles Hamilton, William Bruce, John Boukett, and Thomas Coales 
appear to have been the first Mayor «and Aldermen of the Court.' On 
3rd October 1728 it was decided that the expenses of peons and proper 
officers of the Mayor's court should be disbursed by the Zemindar. Fines 
levied by the Mayor's Court were to go. to the: Company, but fines 
realised: from persons refusing to serve as an Alderman (which was £50 
sterling) wer to be paid into the Court's Treasury.” In chis connection, 
it may be mentioned that deposits of money made by the litigants were 
kept in the Company's Treasury and no interest was paid on them.* An 


1 Longs idea that the Mayor's Court existed from 1724 1s wrong. 
2 The Aldermen were elected for life and in this respect their position was 
different from that of the Company's ordinary servants. 

3 Mayor's Cou:t Records, Proceedings of 1749, pp. 98-99, pp- 177-188. The 
Privy ‘Council judgment on two cases of appeal—1,o00 pagodas were equivalent 
to about Rs. 3,000. - Fawcett, First Century of British Justice etc., p. 218. 


4 Bengal Past and Present, vol. VIII, Mayor's Court Records. 
5 Extracts of Fort William General Letters dated 28th Feb. 1727-1728. 


6 See Appendix A. p. 98. 
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EC Genera] was also appointed to inspect and adjust the. Court's 
account with the Company. 

- The first place of meeting of the Court was a house which. stood on 
"the south side of Lalbazar just near the junction of Lalbazar with 

Cossaitollah (Bentinck Street). This was the Ambassador’s House: Later 
they sat in the Old Court House which stood on the site of St. Andrew's 
kirk” In 1758 the Mayor had to vacate the Court House as 
it was appropriated to the use of keeping Military "Stores." The Court 
had to hire the Charity School house and the Company agreed to 
pay the rent. [n 1761 the Trustees of the Charity School wrote to, the 
, President and Council: “At present there are but Rs. 30 per month 
received from that large ine commogions edifice, which : sum is cvidently 
much below its teal worth.” 

_ The account of the Mayor's Court shows that the. montlily pay of 
the Mayor was Rs. 35/-, that of the Alderman Rs. 15/-: The Register 
received. Rs. 25/- per month, while the Deputy Register : Rs. 50/-.'° 
Perhaps he was a wholetime officer.'' 

Among the items of the Court's monthly expenses may be mentioned 
Rs. 20/- for the Interpreter, Rs. 2/4/- for two Black Court Scrgeants, 
Rs. 10/- for two European Court Sergeants. There is an entry of 9 annas 
duty on law suits per folic page, which yielded a sum amounting to 1,000 


7 Bengal Past and Present, vol. XXVII, p. 220; Wilson, Old Fort William, 
vol. I, pp. 119, 127, 

8 Old Fort’ William, vol. II, p. 142: 

9 C. R. Wilson, Old Fort William, vol. II, P. 163.. The house, it seems, 
necded repair, for in 1765 the Register wrote to William Aldersey requesting 
him to appoint proper petson to repair the house—Mayor's Court Letter Copy 
Book.—1764-1769. 

.10' Mayor's Court Accounts, p. 96. In 1754 the Register’s pay was 
Rs. 14/- but accounts of 1762 and of subsequent years show that he received 
Rs. 25/- per month. 

Throughout the Mayor's Court. Recon the Officer is described as Register, 
modern name is Registrar. i 

i Depüty Register is not mentioned in any of the records of the Majors: 
Court, but only in the Accounts of the Mayor's Court of 1762 and of subse. 
quent years. In the Mayor's Court Proceedings 1749, we find that the Register: 
being indisposed on a particular day one Mr. Bedford officiated for him; buy: 
he is not described as thc Depaty Register, Mayor's Court Records 1749, p. 109. 
Probably with the increase in the Court's work a wholetime officer was s appointed 
as Deputy Register, 
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rupees or mote.'” Salaries were paid every six months, but men had other 
perquisites in those days and the delay therefore was not so inconvenient. 
Private trade brought in far more profit. : 
Further it appears that the Board in 1754 1educed the fees on law: 
suits in the Court of Appeal to thé same standard as those allowed by the 
Mayor's Court to the Attorneys and their Clerks, and increased the salary 
of the Board's Secretary.'? It is: interesting to note that in the same year 
the Court’s Register William Parker in a letter to the Board informed. 
them that he had much work to do such as preparing copies to be sent to 
tne Board as well as to England and hence poea them to enhance his 
salary in view of the like increase in the salaty of the Accountant General,"* 
There are several recorded instances of persons, resident of Calcutta, 
refusing to serve as an. Alderman of the Mayor's Court, despite the fact 
that they had to pay a fine of £50 sterling for such non-compliance.!? 
Vacancies frequently occurred in the office of Alderman ar Calcutta and 
in the course of one year the Register of the Court had to write ‘twice or 
even thrice to the Board’s Secretary for a new appointment. Love says. 
that in Madras the disinclination was só great that there was difficulty in 
obtaining the requisite number of Aldermen.’ The Council's interference 
“in the Court's affairs may account for this, but the main reason for the 
alleged unpopularity was the petty pittance at which the judges of the- 
Mayor's Court had to work. The Court's account shows that the Mayor's 
pay was Rs. 35/- per month, that of an Alderman Rs. 15/-. Bolts says 
that. che pay generally received by the judges of the Court was {25/- 
per annum which would scarcely. pay one month's house rent at Calcutta. 
Thus service in the Mayor's. Court was unpopular and the least attrac- 
tive. Those who were attracted to it were men of the "slenderest legal 


attainments and the slightest judicial training." Majority of those English- 


I2 - Mayor's Court ARS P. T Do. 

13 Public General Letters to Court dated Fort William the 7h December 
1754, para 147. — M 

14 Public Proceedings 1754, p. 494. Probably as a resuk of this his salary 
was increased from Rs. 14/- to Rs. 25/- per month. 

I5 Mr. Auryall was fined for his refusal to serve as an Alderman—Long’ s Selec- 
tions from: the Unpublished Records of Government vol. I, No. 119; Mayor's 
Court. Letters Copy Book 1764-1769— Thomas French refused to accept the offer i 
of the seat of Alderman, iith March 1766. 

16 Love. Vestiges vol. I, p. 264-265. 
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men who came out to the East felt that they catried with them that vast 
mass of law, .Common and Statute, that was supposed tc guarantee the 
liberties of the English people. Justice at the Mayor’s Court was adminis- 
tered according to English law by those whe had the least acquaintance with 
its elements. It is easy to imagine what a fine opening there was for those 
who could persuade others to believe that they had some legal knowledge. 
In 1727 the Court was supplied by the Company with a number of books 
dealing with laws o£ Wills and rules relating to ‘Chancery practice. In 
1766 William. Magee the Register wrote a letter to Lord Clive and his Coun- 
cil and enclósed in it a long list cf books wanted by the Mayor's Court. 
They appear to be mainly Chancery reports, and reports of other Comnion 
Law Courts." Volumes, however, do not signify anything. Ie ts doubtful 
whether the judges ever cared to master what was contained in them. 
Little, importance was attached to the duty performed by the judges 
and perhaps there was no regard fer the exalted pests of Mayor and 
Alderman. The President and Council at Fort William, sometime selected 
Aldermen from among those persons whom they could not otherwise 
employ and who worried them: with their complaints and misdeeds. At 
times a seat on the Bench was offered to men whose only qualification was 
unstinted loyalty to the Council. It mattered little if the choice proved to 
be unworthy. Mr. Cornelius Goodwin fer gross misconduct at Madras was 
declared by the East India Company to be unworthy of their service and 
was accordingly .dismissed:'” He was subsequently employed as an. 
Alderman of the Calcutta Mayor's Court?” and was allowed to continue -` 
as such despite the fact that he committed. many indiscretions sufficient. 
to turn him out. Mr. Bolts during the petiod of his suspension from the... 
Company.’ service was elevated to the office of Alderman.*' | Prcbably 
the Council chought that thereby his capacity for doing mischief would be 
diminished. Persons like these sat as judges of the Mayor’s Court and 


one can well imagine how justice was administered in their hands. 


17 Mayors Court Records 1727, 28th August. Tuc books came per ship 
Dridge-water. : i i 

18 Home Dept. Pub. Cons., asch September 1765 No.. 2(b). 

19 Bolts’ “Consideration,” vol IHI, Appendix—Richard Whittall!’s statement 
on Goodwin's dismissal. ` . 

20 Mayors Court Letters Copy Book 1764-1769 Counc'ls. Goodwin was 
offered the appointment on the 15th December 1765. i 

21 N. L. Hallward, William Bolts, p. 42. Bolts was appointed on the. 11th 
August 1766. 
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Before 1753 the members of the Court could fill in the vacancies by 
co-option, but after the second Charter was. issued the duty of doing it 
devolved’ on the President and Council.. With regard to the election .of 
the Mayor the procedure was altered. It was enacted that the existing 
members would choose two persons from among themselves and present 
them to the Board. . The Board would then nominate cne of them as 
Mayor. The Board's decision would: be final. x l 

On 2nd December 1755 an interesting incident occurred. "[hat was 
the day appointed by His Majesty’s Charter for electing two members 
to be presented to the President and Council. . After the ballot papers had 
been returned, it appeared that there were five for Mr. Henry Kelsall the 
* Mayor and five for Bartholomew Plaisted the Alderman. The Court 
decided that the Mayor should have a casting vote. By virtue of that 
Herry Kelsall was clected as one of the members to be presented to the 
Board. * Plaisted dissented from it and held that elections should "be 
` ballotted and not voted for." The Court paid no heed to Plaisted's re- 
matk and a second set of ballots were returned and William Fullerton 
- was elected as another member fo be presented to the Board.?? l 

On another occasion the: Court tried to evade strict observance of the 
provisions of the Charter with regard to the election of the Mayor. On 
8th December 1763, the Register William Magee informed the Council 
by a letter that the Mayor's Court had chosen. Mr. Peter Gallopine and 
Robert Gregory to be the two menibers to be presented. 23 "The Council 
were displeased at chis and pointed óut that. the two members elect should 
be pried personally at their Board.2! “J£ therefore," observed the 
Council, "it be argued that the words of the Chatter are not so positive 
ot express as to put this matter beyond the possibility of Dispute, they are 
of opinion that the former and general custom should determine and be 
the Rule of Practice.” The Council expressed their- hope that the Court 
would not endeavour-to introduce innovations as they did not serve any 
good. purpose and should therefore present the members elect at their 
Board. 

In the casé of the Mayor's inability to hold a Court for indisposition 


er for any other reason the custom was that the Senior Alderman would 


.22 Mayors Court Records 1755. Sec also p. 28. 
23 Public Proceedings. 8th December 1763, pp. 1253-1254. 
24 Public Proceedings 8th December 1763, pp. 1154- -56. 
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act as Mayor. On the 16th of December 1755, Kelsall being absent for 


his illness, James Vallicourt was elected Mayor. William Nixon was 
actually the Senior Alderman, but he refused to preside as he was 
then acting as an attorney for Richard Beecher.?? ` 

Partly and corruption were not uncommon among the Caleta 
: judges, but the most scandalous was that the Court generally supported 
such vices among its members and often treated in a very high- 
Landed and insulting manner those few of its members who pro- 
tested against the unlawful and irregular proceedings. Sometimes ques- 
tions were raised by i inquisitive Aldermen with regard to the procedure 
followed in a particular case. The majority often rejected such motions 
either because it was beyond them .to answer such questions or the 
particular Alderman was generally disliked. But the Court failed to realise 
that if it agreed to those acts then they would be regarded as acts of the 
Court and would thereby affect everybody in general.** 

On the 2oth July 1749: Meredith an attorney ob; ected to Robert 
"Orme's presiding as judge in the case of Nyan Mullick vs. Z. Holwell 
and Edward Holden Cruttenden on the ground that Robert Orme pre- 
viously acted as an attorney for Nyan Mullick.” The Court regarded 
this objection as goundless and rejected his prayer. In connection with: 
the same case on another occasion Mr. Charles Lodwick wrote two letters 
to the Court. In one of them he tendered his resignation and in the 
other accused some of the members, sitting in judgment over Nyan 
Mullick's case, of partiality. The Court accepted his resignation but 
refused to enter into record his letter containing reflections on the conduct 
"Of some of his colleagues.. Mr. Irvin an Alderman dissented from it 
and held that the letter ought to be entered in the fair book of the Court: 
and the charges explained and answered. Mr. Coales one of his colleagues 
ridiculed Mr. Irvin by saying that the proceedings did stand in the foul 
‘book’ not in the fair book. The Court appointed William Shiers in: the 
place vacated by Charles Lodwick. l i 

Once Mr. Irvin put the following guestion before the. Count 

“Whether every member hath a power to mention his’ dissent on = day 


25 Mayor's Court Records, 1755. .See also p. 34. 

26 Public General Letters from Court, dated London the 31st January 1755, 
paragraph 122. 

27 Mayor's Court Record; 1749, P 125. l 28 Ibid; P 54 


» 
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of the Decree with leave to defer his reasons till next Court day«and upon 
So doing whether such a member hath a power to demand the next Court 
day that an dissent be entered with his reasons at large as expressed in 


?* The Court rejected the motion of James Irvin that the 


the, paper." 
reasons be entered. The Court here was restricting the freedom of the 
judge to give his opinion without fear or favour. Probably the Court 
- apprehended that if this thing was allowed, many unlawful practices 
might come before the notice of the Court of Directors for whose exami~ 
nation the proceedings of the Court were submitted from time to time, 
and the opinion formed by the home authorities 1 in that case would be 
anything but favourable. 

Mr. Holland Goddard requested the Court to d certain points 
with .regard to the function of a trial judgé in relation to the putting of 
interrogatorieš to the parties for examination of the witnesses. His confu- 
sion with regard to them however proves. his. own ignorance of the pre- 
liminary rules of procedure and the Court acted. well in taking the follow- 
ing resolution ‘ ‘Goddard referred to Charter .and Instructions and to his 
own Judgment for the solution. of his guerries.”*" Goddard regarded this 
as an insult and begged to be excused sitting any more as a duege | in the 
cause between Holwell and Nyan Müllick. | 

‘What: induced’ the Mayor's Court to take cognisance of the bill of 
complaint that Dumbleton filed.on behalf of Sarah Shadow is: not easy to 
. find out but the said act, ‘as it transpired afterwards, was certainly very 

“all advised. 81 Mi. 'Goddatd and Gray most probably voted against it and 
thereby they incurred the displeasure of the Court. An application was 
presented to the Board for the removal of these two gentlemen. In a letter to 
the Board, the Court of Directors wrote “we are of opinion every member 
-of this Court has a right to give his. opiition and vote as he thinks fit, and 
the Court ought not to have received Mr. Dumbleton's information. 
We think Mr. Goddard and. Mr. Gray had a right as Alderman to vote 
in these questions and that our Governor abd Council were likewise right 
in dismissing the application that was made to. them for tanoving J Mr. 
Goddard and Gray from their office of Alderman-on this account.” 


29 Mayors Court Records 1749, p. 76. 
„30 lbid, pp. 122-123.. 
31 See page 49.. 
32 Public General Letters from Court, London 31st January 1755, pata 122. 
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So far as our information goes three? among those who served as 
Aldermen at different times were medical men. One of them was Mr. 
John Zephaniah Holwell. Holwell began his career as a Surgeon. He 
was an Alderman of the Mayor's Court in 1748-49"" and sometime in 
that year was elevated to the office of the Mayor.” Subsequently he was 
appointed as the Zamindar?" and in that capacity was involved in a 
quarrel with the Mayor's Court over the question ‘of jurisdiction. The 
second one was William Fullerton. He appeais to have been in charge of 
a hospital in Calcutta. In 1760 he wrote a letter to the Council: begging 
leave to resign his surgeancy.^" He was twice presented by the Register to 
the Board to be elected Mayor, once.along with Kelsall, and on another 
occasion with Anselm Beaumont. Kelsall got the better of him. But 
Beaumont was less fortunate and Fullerton was appointed Mayor on 24th 
March, 1757, and again on the 2oth December, 1757. Bartholomew 
Plaisted who turned out to be over zealous in defending the prestige and 
dignity of the Court against the Council's interference rendered valuable 
services to the Bengal Government as a sutveyor. He was also the author 
of a book containing his experience ds a traveller. Being pressed. by thé f 
Council he had to apologise for his" ^outburst against that body and 
Mr. Holwell. In 1757 he was refused permission to return to Bengal 
_ after he had gone on furlough to England on account of "his turbulent : 
temper and unbecoming behaviour, lessening the Government in the eyes 
of the whole settlement." !? r l 

John Levett, who served as an Alderman in the days of Harry Verelst. 
and afterwards, appears to have been very obedient to the Council. In 
his correspondence with the Board he scrupulously avoided, any statement 
‘that might give them cause for suspicion. His treatment of Whittall is 
hardly commendable. On one occasion in an open Court he called that 
attorney an incendiary and added with a sneer that his demand for the 
filing of certain papers would be complied with. He along with Goodwin 


33 Public Proceedings 1759 p. 181. The Third one was George Gray. 

34 Long's Selections, p. xlv. i 

35 Mayor's Court Records 1748-1749. p. 1 

30 Sce pages 46-47. 

37 Public Proceedings 1760, p. 582. 

38 Public Proceedings 1757; pp. 66-69, 458-462. 

39 Plaisted's Book—"A Journey from Calcutta to Bussozah and then across 
the Desert in 1750.” : ; 

4o Long's Selections, p. 83 footnote. See also p. 52. 
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and Killican appears to have been instrumenta] in bringing about the 
dismissal òf Whittall." From his letter dated the 13th February 1774 
„we learn that Mr. Levett was a dealer in Arrack trade and had at that 
"time at his disposal a factory large enough to supply Bengal and other 
of the Company's settlements in, India «whose demand for Arrack ull 
then had been met: by the Dutch. This most obedient and humble 
servant .of the Company unwillingly (as he maintained) appended . his 
signatüre to a petition sent to the Board by the Courts members praying 
for the bestowing of the benefit of Dustucks upon those who were not 
: Company's, servants. The petition was signed by nine members and 
Levett™ who was afraid of alienating his colleagues signed it. But in a 
letter dated 24th September 1771 to the Board he prayed that his name. 
might be expunged before the application was. transmitted to the 
Diecon” Levetr covered ` up * his weakness: by. representing that his 
- signing it was a hasty act.. In order: ‘that his: motives might not be mis- ` 
construed by the Council, Levert asserted that he did net flatter him- 
self with the idea that the application » would. meet with success. 

l It was the. custom of the Mayor's Court to appoint , its members as 
executors: and administrators. to. the ‘¢states of the deceased European 
oc 


Oo 


residents of: Calcutta, i in case no suitable person. could be found to mana 
them. The unscrupulous anīcnģ: ‘the honourable’ members of the: Court 


took advantage of the ‘office to mismanage the estates and tö misappro- 
: ,priate- ihe money, ‘An. an ‘appeal: preferred. to the Privy Council by Mrs. 
* Frances Altham against Mr. George Gray trustee to Mrs. Altham's 
former husband Mr. Perry. Purple E B it was alleged. that the said 
“Alderman had misused the money.'^: But perhaps the most interesting 
case is.that of Holland Goddard. Thee gentleman appears to have cn- 
riched himself by lending out the money of the deceased at a high rate 
of | interest..on «more than one occasion. The suit that he instituted 
against | Rash Behary Seat shows that he made that unwilling native 


berrow a considerable sum of money and made him promise to keep it 


41. See page 69 and also Bolts’ Considerations, vol. HI, p. 267. - 
242 Home Dept. Public Cons. 18th Feb. 1774 No. 10. 
. 44. Home Dept. Pub Cons. 2nd.Sep. 1771 No. 1 

44 Home Dept. Public Cons. 24th September 1771 No. 4. 

45 „Pub. Dept. Copies of Records obtained from the India Office, rath Dec. 
4754» pp 162-105. 
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for ten years at the rate of 9 per cent per annum. Goddard seems to 
have knowledge of Bengali and spoke to Rash Behaty Seat in 
that lariguage in order to convince him." Goddard succeeded in che: 
meantime i making "over the money at Fort Saint Davids to those to 
whom ‘it legally belonged and as the sum of money lent out to Rash. 
Behary became his property he insisted on its immediate payment." He 
a apprehended that on Rash Behary Seat’s failure to pay the debt his own 
property would be lost. The interest accruing from the sum lent out 
and actually paid by the native was evidently misappropriated by him. 
In his letter dated the 7th December, 1754 Goddard informed the Secre- 
tary of the Board that the creditors of William Young deceased had made 
him liable for a large sum of money that he probably had made by way 
of interest and profit as the money came into his hand. "The Council had 
ordered him along with Kempe to leave for England.” In reply Goddard 
wrote, "should I attempt to go on board. ship, the complainants would 
procure a warrant from the Mayor's Court to arrest me at the Boat side 
and by the means stop and confine me here and prevent my complying 


with the Companies orders tho’ my Intentions are ever so good. '*" 


Honesty and uprightness were held not much in esteem: by the Courts - 


members and any one who tried to be uptight was disliked’ by his colleague. = 
One instance of this is the case of Joseph Cator.*’ It was he who voted 
against the removal of Bolts without proper trial, it was he also who 
"asserted. the illegality of the proceeding against Mr. Whittall. In 1771 
(22nd December) the Mayor's court taking up the charges laid against 
him by Charles Child resolved to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Board.” On the 15th of January 1722 Joseph Cator submitted his de- 


position before the Council in which he asserted that Goodwin: had 


uttered the remarks as alleged by Whittall.** 


It appears that on the 28th 

46 Mayor's Court Records 1749, pp. 101-104 sce also Appendix G. p. 108. ` 
47 Mayor’s Court Records 1740, p. 102 Deposition of Mandcb Sarma. 

48 Sce Appendix G. p. 109. Deposition of Ramkissen Sear. 

49 Long's Selections, p. 46. footnote. 

. 50 Pub. Dept. Copies of Records obtained from the idi Office rath’ Dec. 
1754» PP. 102-105. , 

51 Mayors Court Letters Copy Book 1764-1769. Joseph Catar was offered 
the seat of Alderman on the 12th Feb. 1768. Goodwin was selected as the 
person to: sweat. him to the office of Alderman, 

52 Mayors Court Records 1771, p. 399. . 

53 Home Dept. Public Cons. 3o Jany. 1772 No. 8. ` 
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of Februaty 1772 Joseph Cator was removed.”' Most probably his oppo- 


sition to Goodwin ard his associates cost him his Aldermanship. 

Forty five years after the Mayor's Court had been established the 
Aldermen considered it worth while to place before the President and 
Council a. petition praying for the bestowal of the privilege of Dustuck 
on those members of the Court who were not Company's servants. The 
"Mayor and Aldermen beg leave to represent that as the European In- 
habitants in Bengal are within a few years greatly increased; the Business. 
of the said Court is much greater than formerly, and requires 2 much 
more constant attendarice of the members. That notwithstanding which; 
through their diligence and care the business is kept itt such order, that 
ne one has the least reason to complain the Delay of their causes.” (and 
September 1771). 

The volume of work, as the reecord shows, no doubt had increased as 
thé petitioners asserted; but the difficulty of obtaining a decent subsis- 
tence was not a new event in the life of the Alderman in 1771 as he was 
ridiculously ill-paid. . The members in the days when the Court was not 
. sitting surely attempted to tap some other source of income in order to make 

à decent living. Bolts asserts some of them were given the right to 
carry on. private trade in direct violation of the law we it only to the 
l Company's servants. What the members resented i 1771 was their 
constant attendance in the Court under pressure of bes work whereby 
they got no time to look after their own private business. The petty 
“pittance they received. however had been a long felt grievance and cught 
to have been redressed. "The Aldermen of the Mavor's Court” wrote 
Levett "are appointed for life" and are "individuals being culled to per- 
petual servitude for the community without "an adequate. recompense 
suitable to their station and services... l 

If the Alderman’s knowledge of.law was meagre, thar of the Attorneys 
was no better, In 1767, Lord Clive remarked in a despatch, “Calcutta 
is the place where the profession of the law is exercised by men who 
seem to derive all. their knowledge by inheritance, or to possess it by 


intuition, without previous study or: applicaticn.” The bills of com- 


54 Public Proceedings 1772, p. 430. 

55 Home Dept. Pub. Cons. and September 1771 Nu. : 
56 Home Dept. Public Cons. 24th September 1771 No. 4. 
57 Long's Selections, p. xxxi. 
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plaints drafted by these lawyers in few instances conformed to the tules 
specified for that purpose and’ often contained scandalous matters injurious 
* to the character and reputation of the parties involved. The ridiculous 
way in which the matters were presented sometimes provokes laughter 
but in many cases the malicious intent of the writer of such bills is easily 
discerned. While reviewing the case of Dawson vs. Brooke, the Court of 
Directors severely condemned such practices and ordered that the Attorney 
should pay the cost of expunging the bill of scandalous and impertinent 
matters.** l , ' : l 
The Mayor’s Court followed the usual practice of appointing four 
Attorneys. In 1748 49 Dumbleton Mackpherson, Bodley and Meredith. 
appear to have been the attorneys serving in the Mayor's Court. In 1753: 
Dumbleton and Meredith were retained but Mackpherson and Bodley ` 
were supplanted by Ridge. In 1771 also we come across the names of 
four attorneys." Any individual Aldetman could if he so desired act as 
attorney in a particular case. In that case however. he had to vacate’ 
temporarily bis seat on the Bench. In 1755 William Nixon acted as 
an attorney for Richard Beecher. He therefore refused to sit as a judge.” 
Cator also followed the same practice when he ‘acted as an. attorney for 
Mr. Bolts. Unfortunately we know very little or practically. nothing 
about the fees charged by these attorneys for their services or about their 
relations with their clients. But clients bent on cheating the attorneys 
of their just fees were not rare in those days. Almost all the attorneys 
who practised in. the Court’ in 1771 had, bitter experience of this. At 
the instance cf James Driver, an attorney, ‘warrant of execution was 
issued by the Court against the body of Manick Thakoor for 
C Rs. 2148.3 and on another occasion against Ramkissore Dutta for 
C Rs. 323/-.** _ Mirza Petruse, an Armenian, failed to meet the demand 
of Driver. Accordingly when Driver was called upen to defend him in 
- a suit he begged to withdraw his appearance. The Court granted his 
prayer and appointed one Christian Frederick Brix. as the attorney." Ie 
is not known how the latter was treated by Petruse. s i 
58 Mayor's Court Records, Letter Book vol. 28, 1753, para 16. 
5o Bolts "Considerations ctc." vol. I, Appendix, Whíttall says that there 
were four attorneys practising in the Mayor’s Court in 1766-1767. - 
60 Mayor’s Court Records 1755. 
61 Mayor's. Court Records 1771. 


62° Ibid., pp. 239, 253. 63. Ibid., p. 278. 
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Both the „Mayot's Court and the Council were not very favoutably 
disposed towards the unfortunate attorneys. Even the slightest offence 
oa their. part did not go unpunished, and questions of legality or other- 
wise of the proceedings never troubled the minds of che authorities, 
Mr. Dumbleton, an attorney of the Mayor’s Court, appears to have been 
the author of a bill of complaint which raised a hornet’s nest among the 


$1 The authorities both at home and 


Court, Council, and the Zemindar.** 
at Fort William disapproved of his conduct and made him feel that if 
he were to stay at Calcutta he would do so by sufferance. “It hath been 
represented to us", wrote the Directors, "that one Dumbleton acting as 
an attorney was principally concerned in bringing the affair in an extra- 
judicial manner, of Sarah Shadow before the Mayor's Court, we do not 
find that he resides in Bengal with leave from us or under our license. 
IE that is the case, and you find him inclinable to foment disputes and 
of a’ litigious disposition you may send him home to Europe." ^? 
Dumbleton was forgiven and was appointed the Register of the Mayor's 
Court. From a letter of Council of Revenues at Moorshidabad it appears 
that he served as an assistant there. He died sometime in 1770-71." 
‘There must be two Dumbletens otherwise Long's opinion that Dumbleton. 
petished’ in’ the Black. Hole cannot be accepted. Long's* view that 
Dumbleton was in 1755 the only attorney at Calcutta is also not true." 
George Sparks was another attorney who fell a victim to the wrath of 
the President and Council. He came to India sometime in 1741-42. The 
way in which he was first brought to the notice of the Board at Calcutta 
is interesting and funny. He was the chief mate of the Sloop Mermaid 


9 


that was wrecked off the coat of Calingapatam.*” Captains Burton and 


Samson threw the blame on him. Sparks was however forgiven, He 
represented to the Board that he was out of employment and prayed for 
gratuity for taking and bringing a French Prize-ship. In 1762 he asked 
for permission to go to Balasore to build a sloop in order to procure rice 


64 Sce page 49. : 65 Long's Selections No. 213. 

66 Mayor's Court Records 1755. 

67 Original Consultat'on 23rd: May 1771 No. 10. 

68 Long's statetnent is incorrect. In the Mayor's Court Records 1755 we 
come across the names of Putham, Bendall and; Ridge besides the name of 
Dumbleton. Thus there were at least three attorneys besides Dumbleton who 


practised in the Mayor's Court in 1755. 
69 Public Proceedings 1759, pp. 415, 423. 
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"^ During the early part of his 


and curry for himself and his family. 
career he appears to have been a poor man. After doing sundry jobs he 
entered the Mayor's Court as an attorney. Fortune smiled on: him and 
at the end of his career George Sparks came to possess a sum of ten 
thousaidY ounds and: to own a garden house at Calcutta." He does not 
appia aps have been an honest man and he built up his fortune not so 
much; by his earnings as an attorney as by various fradulent means. It 
soletis happened that native merchants after their failure to realise 
their money they had lent out sold the bonds at a considerable discount 
to the Europeans at Calcutta. George Sparks used to buy such bonds 
and on them instituted suits in, the Mayor's Court. One such suit 
he brought against Myr Ashroff of Patna as an assignee of the bond of 
Bollackeydoss given to the latter by Myr Ashroff.": The most interest- 
ing thing to note here is the alleged defalcation. of money by Sparks paid 
to him by Muhan Prosaud, a black merchant. It appears from a bill of 
complaint filed by Muhan Prosaud on ‘22nd July 1760, that he deli- 
vered to Sparks one thousand and nine hundred Arcot rupees which sum ` 
George Sparks wanted for a lottery. “The amounts of great part 
whereof," so wrote Muban Prosaud, said Sparks has received frora- the 
uM in the said lottery and „has i to his own account 
thereof.” : l 

It is as an attorney of Bolts thar George Sparks incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the President and Council. Hatred and fury that Bolts’ 
conduct engendered in the heart of the Governor did not leave Sparks 
unscathed. Se he ended his career as: -he.had begun on board a sloop, 
but that in a different way. No longer i in the prime of life, George was 
then. a doomed man brought to the death's door. The vengeance of 
the Governor had robbed dum, to ute last penny, of his fortune and 
reduced him to a pauper.*' 

Richard Whittall's lot was even worse than that of George Sparks. 
He was sworn aud admitted as an attorney of the Mayor’s Court on the 


7o Copies of Records obtained from the India Office roth May 1762 p 

71 See pp. 87-88. 

72 Public Original Cons. sh Oct. 1768 No: ï. Petition of Durponaran: 
Tagoor, s scc also p 62. i 

73 Mayor s Court Records—Bills of complaint 1760. It is interesting tu note 
that in the famous case of forgery brought before the Supreme Court against 


‘Nundcomer, this Muhen Prosaud was the plaintiff. 74 Sec page 89. 
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6th March 1767. By diligence and honesty he picked up within a very 


short time a good practice and acquited a great reputation. His can- 
dour and cutspokenness was perhaps not liked by Cornelius Goodwin, 
the then Alderman of the Court whose displeasure Whittall incurred by 
acting as an attorney for Raja Nundcomer in a suit between Nundcomer 
and Johannes Bogdazar. Johannes Bogdazar was an intimate friend of 
Goodwin and the decision in the case went in his favour. When Whittall 
begged leave to appeal from the decree Goodwin is reported to have 
broken forth into a violent and unseenly rage and declared that Whittall 
"being an Attorney of the said Court (Mayor's Court) for daring to 
appeal the causes above named should be expelled." The repeated 
. threats of dismissal hurled at him by Goodwin injuriously affected bis 
. practice as an attorney and Whittall intimated this fact-to Goodwin. But 
nothing came out of it 
On the 13th of June 1769, Hamilton, a Surgeon submitted a mernorial 
to the. Mayor’s. Court wherein he made certain observations, regarding 
Cornelius Goodwin’s conduct in determining a case at his own residence 
—a case that was stil! pending in the Court. Whittali who was an 
attorney for Hamilton in his suit against one Rama Baboo was called 
„upon to explain the matter. Ín his remonstrance the attorney made an 
allegation of partiality shown by David Killican the Mayor and Goodwin 
towards Rama Baboo and moved the Court chat he might bring witnesses 
to prove his allegation. In order to prevent such public hearing Whitrall 
was dismissed. f 
It appears from the account of Whittall that after Mr. Patrick 
McTaggart had obtained a decrée of £250 sterling against Mary Morgan, 
that lady was released by Simeon Droz the Sheriff out of his custody. 
"This was done without any authority from the Court. Whittall sub- 
mitted and-the Aldermen agreed with him that Droz must be made liable 
for the money. Droz however consented to pay the debt and told 
McTaggart that he would repay himself by a mortgage of Mrs. Morgan. 
The contention of the Court when it dismissed Whittall was that he 
had fraudulently obtained money from Mr. Droz acquainting hiim that 


the suit was decreed by the Court. Immediately after his dismissal the 


75 Bolts’ "Considerations" vol. I, Appendix. The case of Mr. Richard 
Whittall (pp. 56-80). i i 
76 Bolts’ "Considerations" vol, l, Appendix. The Memorial of "Thomas 


Hamilton. 
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Register produced a copy of the receipt whereby it appeared thar Whittall 


did not give any false information. laid to his charge. 
^ Themalice and resentment of the Court could not be so easily. grati- 
fed. While Whittall was staying at Chandernagore Mr. May the Register 
applied for a warrant of execution against his effects to pay monthly 
register bills. In 1770 Goodwin, Levett and Killican moved by Atkinson 
to grant warrant of execution against the effects of Kissenchurn ‘Tagore 
` and Ramsunder Bauragee on behalf of Whittall for his own proper fees 
refused the prayer on the ground that Whittall was outside the Court's 
jurisdiction while Atkinson and Graham were trying to do something 
for him he embarked for England.” John Dunning giving his opinion on 
the case of Richard Whittall observed that the order of dismissal was a 
gross act of injustice. In the order of dismissal the causes for which 
Whittall was therein said to have merited and received several reprehen- 
sions of the said Court were not assigned. 
_ The whole affair bears witness to the high handedness of the Court. 
George Sparks is entitled to pity but Whittall deserves sympathy as he 
was an honest man The ptoceedings relating to his dismissal are im- 
portant in that they reveal to us the vices that were prevalent among 
the Court’s members and in that they ate indicating of the real state of 
affairs inside the Court. " Goodwin’s attempt to decide cases out of. Court 
. ds reprehensible. He seems to have been haughty and short tempered and 
‘could be easily nettled. His frequent outbursts of fury and his attitude 
of latent hostility towards Whittall proves the truth of Catot's deposition. 
The reversal of the decision of Goodwin and his colleague in the case of 
Johannes Bogdazar by the Council testifies: to the partial distribution of 
l justice generally alleged against the Court's members. Goodwin and 
Killican did not hesitate to openly favour the parties in whom they were 
interested. Several warrants against Rama Baboo were suppressed by them 
because the said Rama Baboo had lent Rs. 15,000/- to Goodwin and a 
' considerable sum to David Killican. The illegal practices followed by 
the Alderman did not stop there. John Bathoe a member of the Court 
was accused of altering and redrawing the minutes relaring to Whietall’s 
dishiissal. Geotge Sparks, attorney for ‘Whittall, asserted that he was 


. an eye witness to the fact stated." 
Tarrr KUMAR Mit 


. 77 Bolts’ “Considerations”. vol. I, Appendix: The case of Mr. Richard 
` Whittall. - E i i 78 bid. 


MISCELLANY 


"Kāfici Kaveri Expedition"! 
of Purusottama Gajapati—Its probable date - 


Notwithstanding the investigations of several scholars,* some of 
the points in this legend Kafici-Kaveri need careful examination. 
The Mādalā Pānji, the  Kafci-Kaveri Pothi and the Katakaraja- 
varhsávali with slight differences supply us with the interesting story of 
Purusottama's raid against Kafici and his marriage with Padmāvatī, 
the daughter of its ruler. The story runs as follows: Purusottama 
“wanted to marry the daughter of the king of Karnata whose capital 
was Kāūci.'' But the king of Karnāta rejected the proposal on the 
ground that the rulers of Orissa “were in the habit of performing the 
duties of a sweeper before the image of Jagannātha on its being brought 
out annually"? The Gajapati with wounded pride swore that he 
would obtain the damsel by force and give her in marriage to a 
‘sweeper’. He marched against the ruler at Kāūci but was defeated. 
He prayed to God Jagannatha to help him. Lord Jagannatha, it is 
sstated, *'to avenge the insult offered to the deity himself in the person 
“of his worshipper” led the Orissa forces against Kāūci in the guise of 


”3 The ruler of Karnāta was defeated and 


“Balarama and Srikrishna. 
Purusottama “won the damsel along with a large fortune. The 
Madala Panji and the Kāfci-Kāverī Pothi say that the king reached the 
capital and while he was sweeping the floor before the car of the God 
Jagannātha the damsel was offered to him in marriage. Katakarāja- 
varasavali gives us the additional detail chat "Purusottama after 
crossing Godavari found” the king of Kafici advancing against him 
with a large army stopped on the other side of the river.” The king 
now,.....felt anxious” and asked (his Purohit) Godavari Rājaguru to 


protect the army from attack by his miraculous powers. The Purobit 


* P. Mukherjee tried to establish the history of this legend in his 
article "Flistoricity of Kāūci-Kāveri Tradition” in JHQ., vol XXI, pp. 41, 
44. Since some of his stateménts are open to doubt, I have attempted in the 
following pages to re-examine the question and ascertain the date .‘ this event. 

1 Stirling, Orissa, p. 129 ff.; Katakaraja Vamšāvali (Further Sources, HI, + 
p: 68), says that he was the ruler of Kāūci. 

2 Surling, Orissa, p. 130. 3 Further Sabres HI, p. B. 
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uttered a mantra and the waters of the river began to. swell. render- 
ing it impossible for the enemy to cross’. The king reached his 
capital and ordered the installation of the image of Sāksī-Gopāla in a 
village Caturdvāranāmanāgara on the banks of the Mahānadī. The 
Bengali biographer of Caitanya, Krsņadāsa Kavirāja in his Caitanya 
. Caritamyta also wrote that ‘Purusottama, the Raja of Orissa, conquered 
the country in battle and seized the many jewelled throne named 
Manik-sithhasin, Purusottama Dev was a great devotee and entrcated 
‘Gopal to go to his capital. Gopal was pleased: with his piety, con- 
 sented and was taken to Katak, where his worship was installed. The 
Raja gave the Manik-sithhasana to Jagannātha,””* 

Late, R.D. ^ Banerji? dismissed the story of  Purusottama's 
marriage as recorded in this legend asa “mere romance.” But he 
found no reason to disbelieve the account of Krsnadasa Kaviraja regard- 
ing the story of Sāksī-Gopāla and the jewelled throne. He even saw re- 
semblances between the stone altar of God Jagannātha at Purt and 
the “bizarre arabesque of the decadent Hoysala type, which one sces in 
the temple of Hazara Ramaswami temple at Vijayanagara.” If we are 
to agree with. R.D. Banerji - then we haveto presume that Puru- 
sottama led the ‘campaign against Vijayanagara the capital of the 
Hindu kingdom of the same name. But the legend says that the 
images were brought from Kāūici. Late  Tarinicharan Rath who 
is strongly convinced of the historicity of this tradition. observed that 
“it is indeed dificult. to fix with precision the date of this Kaūīci 

| Kaveri expedition of king Purusottamadeva and find out the name ‘of 
his contemporary king of Karnāta x whom he waged war and whose 
daughter Padmavati he married.” This same writer identified | 
the heroine of this legend Padmavati with Rupambika, wife of Puru- 
. gottama and mother of Prataparudra. 

„P. Mukherji tried to establish the historicity of the “Kāñci- 
Kaveri Tradition" in his recent article. After discussing in detail 
all the connected topics, namely, the tradition of Sāksī-Gāpāla, history 
of Hamvira Ray, illegitimacy of Purusottama, the story of the disputed 
succession after the death of Kapilendra, date of Purusottama’s accession, 
probable date and cause of the expedition ctc., he arrived at the con- 


4 Further Sources, III, p. 69. 5 Sarkar—Caitanya, p- 25. 
6 "History of Orissa, P. 316. 7 IBORS., vol. V, P. 146 ff. 
8 IHO. vol XXI, No. 1, March 1945, p. 34ff. 
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clusion that though the story reads like legend or fiction invented by 
popular fancy, it has sound historical facts as its basis. In his opinion, 
the campaign was against Saluva Narasirīha and these incidents 
belonged to 1469 A.D. when the Gajapati empire was at its zenith 
and when there was no need for Purusottama to conquer Rajah- 
mundry. Further in support of his conclusion he cited the “picto- 
rial representation of the, Kaüci-Küvert expedition, on a wall of the 
audience hall of the temple of Jagannatha" which was later described 
by Balarama Disa, contemporary of Pratāparudra in his Vediparik- 
rama!" (A walk around the sacred enclosure). 
The date fixed by Mukherji for Kāūici expedition of Puru- 
. sottama does not appear to be quite worrect. In 1469 as supposed by 
JL Mukherji, . Purusottama’s power did. nor extend as ‘far ‘as river : 
Penna. -- m "e m uM 
In 1464 A.D. Kapilendra was the undisputed master of the land 
from the Ganges in the north to Trichinopoly-in the south along the 
coast.'*. He could proudly assume the high sounding title "Gajapati 
AE Navakoti Karnáta Kalspatagesogne" with due justification. 


The Gopinathpur i inscription’? * describes liis "position aptly as follows; 


“Kytud samyati mālav-endra jayinam senādbinādbam tu yam 
l . Gand-endrasya nitāntam-utkaļapatba prastbāna rodbargalam 

Srikbandadri payodbaropari karani nirmaya Kāīci harab — 

Sānandam Kapilešvarē vibarato Karnāta Rajasriya’’. | 


But he could not enjoy this peace and prosperity for long. He 
was very much distressed. by a revolt against his authority by some of 
his own subordinates. One of the inscriptions?” at Jagannatha records 


an expression of his wounded feelings thus “Oh Jagannātha thy 


9 lbid, p. 3: While examining the legend of Sáksi Gēpāla he expressed 
his opinion that it had no connection with the Kāñci expedition. Though 
Krsnadáse Kavirāja, Brindavanadása and Kavikarnapüra have referred to this 
incident in their works, he argued that they always used ‘Vidyanagara’ to denote 
Rajahmundry and any attempts at the identification of ‘Vidyanagara’. with 
V jayanagara, the capital of the’ Hindu Kingdom of the same name is nor 
tenable. 

10 Ibid., p. 43. u 3r and 92 of 1919. 

12 JASB., LXIX, p. 175 ff. 

13 ASB., LXIL, 1893 pages 88 T. dated 35th Anka Mesa kr. 4 Wednesday 
(28th April 1464 A.D.). 
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servant thus informeth the high officers in the kingdom. From soldiers 
and servants (illegible probably upto them) I looked after all from 
boyhood. Now they have forsaken me Jagannātha judge the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of mine acts". This inscription is dated in his 35th 
Anka (1464 A.D.). According to Madala Panaji in che 35th Aüka.o: 
Kapilendra’s reign, the Zamindars of Kundazhori, broke out in rebe- 
lion. Kundajhori or its variant as given in Katakarājavamšāvali 
Krsnajhori, means bank of Krsna. The expression of the “wounded = 
feelings recorded in the Jagannatha inscription cited above was perhaps .. ` 
an outcome of this revolt. lt is also possible to infer that. some of the 
high officers of the state had assisted these rebels, Who were the - 


servants that had forsaken him? 





We know from inscriptions'' of Munnur and Jambai, that Daki- 





'sina Kapile$vara Kumara Hamvira Mahāpātra was then ruling over die 7 
‘southern province as viceroy of Kapilendra from  Koridavidu. ` He: ši 
was the son of Hamvira the eldest son of Kapilendra and hence a: 
' grandson of Kapilendra Deva. Kapilendra’s eldest son, Hanivira’ 
‘helped him throughout his long career of wars. Anantavaram plates!” 
of Pratāparudra make him the leader of the southern campaign. We 
do not know exactly if he and his son have themselves rebelled. It is 
very likely since Kapilendra himself marched to the south at the head: - 
of his forces. "The Bezwada inscription! of that ruler dated Saka 1387. 
(1465-66) mentions him to be staying on the banks of the Krsnā. i 
The Madala Pafiji records that Purusottama was anointed on the . 
banks of Krsna. The story goes that “Kapilendra had eighteen sons 
and could not decide upon whom he should bescow his kingdom. He 
invoked God Jagannatha to help him in the matter. God Jagannatha 
appeared before ‘him ina dream and selected Purusottama as the 
successor. S. the king after informing the ministers about God's 
wish retired with the boy to the banks of Krsna where-he subsequently 
died on Pausa Krsna 3, Tuesday". This anointment must have taken 
place some time before 1465-66 the first tegnal year of Puruscttama.!? 


14 51 and ga of 1919. 15 Andhra Patrika Annual, 1928, 
16 761 SIL, vol. IV. 


17 From the inscription of Purusottama Gajapati coming from Srikurmam 
and other places we can fix the date of his accession as 1465-66. 
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What necessitated Kapilendra. to nominate and crown Purusottama 

in 1465-66 on the banks of the Krsna? Kapilendra came down to the 
south with the object of suppressing the rebels. He found his health 
failing and his anxiety increasing by the acts of his son Hamvira who 
appears to have joined hands with the rebels. A greater danger to the 
kingdom .loomed large from the south. Although. Virupaksa the 
Raya of Vijayanagara was. weak Sāļuva Narasitnha his Viceroy at 
"Candragiri began the task of redeeming, the sonam from the Oriya 
S yoke". | . 
(o This rising bālā) of Saluva Narain threatened the very 
existence of the Orissa kingdom, Kapilendra whose: liealth was failing 
being disappointed with his eldest son Hamvira, to ensure the loyal- 
ties of liis officers at least to his youngest son Purusottama crowned 
him on the banks of the Krsna. “After this incident Kapilendra seemed 
.to have lived js 'some time. The news of his death reached the 
_Bahmani court? in.1470. So his - death must have occurred after 
December 14, 1466, his last known date and about Purusottama's 
first known date. Between these two years 1466 and 1470 the details ' 
as given in Madala Pafiji are true of January 12, 1468. The conclu- 
sion is obvious. Kapilendra died on that date. Purusottama went 
back to his capital. Hamvira continued to fight singlehanded for 
some time after the death of his.father, but when Purusottama suppor- 
ted by the will of his late - sire proved too strong for him and when 


Date as given in i Date in X'an 
No. Place ` Anka, the inscription. ` era. l Reference. 

1. Srikürmam 7 Š. 1392 Asvija Su. 7 25th Sept. 365 of 1896 

i Mangalavare. 1470. 

2. Srikūrmam 7 $. 1393 Khara Caitra 11th April 366 of 1896 
: Ba. 10 Sunday. 1471. 

3. Copper plate lead — Mesh-di-10 Somavāra 6th March Indo. Ant. 
inscription from 1486. - Vol. I p. 355 
Balasore. 


From the above it is clear that the 2nd Anka or. the first regnal year of 
Purusottama Gajapati corresponds to 1465-66 A.D. 

18 53 of 1919: — Salwvabbydayam, Jaiminībbāratam, Varabapuránam etc. 
Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 93 ff. 

19 Burhan-I-Ma'asir Ind. Ant., vol. XXVIII; Briggs's Ferishta II p. 487ff. 
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Saluva Natasithha’s pressure from the south became irresistible he was 
compelled to turn to the Bahmanis for help. From  Ferishta?? we 
learn that “in the year 876 A.H” Ambur Ray cousin of the Ray of 
Oorea, complained ‘to Mahomed Shah that the Ray being dead, 
Mungal Ray, a Brahmin, his adopted son, had usurped the govern- 
ment in defiance of his prior claims to its inheritance and Ambur 
Ray now promised, if the king would assist him with the troops to 
regain his right, he would become his tributary. Mahomed Shah 
who had a great desire to possess the territory of Oorķa including 
Rajahmundry and Kondapalle (Condapille) thought his request favoura- 
ble to his views, and by the advice of ‘Khwaja Mahmood Gawan' 
having conferred the title of Nizam-ul-Moolk on Mullik Hussan. 
Bhery directed him to proceed with a considerable army to that 
quarter.” Sayed Ali?! with some minor differences gives us a similar 
picture of the events. The inscriptions of Purusottama also enable us 
to fix the date of Muslim intervention almost about the same time 
as chronicled by Ferista. Till 1472 A.D. Purusottama was the 
acknowledged ruler of Orissa?? and from that date to June. 1476 we do |. 


not find any inscription of that monarch anywhere. If the provenance 


of inscriptions had any bearing on the rise and fall of his fortunes, :.. 
and if Ferishta was giving a correct picture of events of Orissa during -> 
this period then **Ambur's installation” on the throne of Orissa should . -. 


have taken placé some time after 1472 October. For the help tendered ; 
by the Bahmanis the new Raya of Orissa was obliged to cede to 
them the districts of Rajahmundry and Kondapalli (Kondavidu accord- ` 
ing to Burhan-I-Ma'asir). 

Thus it is clear from the above that from the time of his anoint- - 
ment, i.e. 1465-56 till he lost his throne to Hamvira in 1472-73, 
Purusottania was fighting with his brother, and as such he could 
not have been ina position to undertake a campaign against the 
ruler of Kafici in 1469, either for che girl Padminī or "to complete . 
the work left unfinished by his father". Hence the incidents mention- 
ed in the legend should belong to a later period. 


j20 Burhan-I-Ma'asir Ind. Ant., vol. XXVIII, pp. 286f. Briggss Ferishta 
II p. 487-88. ; 

21 Ind. Ant. vol. XXVIII; pp. 286 ff. 

22 844 SIL, vol VI 805 SIL, vol. VI; 1153 SI., vol. V. 
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The legend informs us chat: the ruler of kd was also ruler of. ` 
Karnata or he became ruler of Karnata subsequently. We know only. 
one such. He was Saluva Narasimha who was ruling over North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Cingleput districts during the period and Kaüci 
was undoubtedly situated in. his territories. There were two campaigns - 
against Kàüci andi in the first Purusottama met with reverses and i it 
was only in the second that he could carry away the girl. The 
ruler referred to in the legend | was undoubtedly Saluva Narasithha. 
He became emperor of Karnātā in 1486 whence forward Hampi 
Vijayanagara was his capital. Since the legend pointedly says that at. ` 
the time of the campaign Kāūīci was the capital and hence it should 
be dated before 1486. A.D; The Katakarājavamsāvali asserts that 

: the: ruler "of: "Kāfci: ; pursued. Putušēttama - as far as the banks of ' 
‘Godavari, and: Purusdttama, „who v was then Pneu A on the other side 
of the river felt. his. position : most. insecure. . Muslim - historians s 
inform us. that .Saluva Narasiitiha was encamped , on the būnks of 
Godavari with a large army in 1476-77 though they do not mention 
^; the aüses. -of his stay there. They also refer to the Oriya forces 
staying on the other side of the river Godayari and record that he was 
i z defeated by Sultan Muhammed Shah III. 


"The: account of the Katakarüjavarnsavali ı read with that of Muslim 


i obice enables. us to infer that Purusottama immediately after the ` 


"izt rē xs of thé. throne marched- against Rajahmundry, took possession 
© cof ac and- from thēre led” a dashing ` raid against Kafici, where 
"the girl. fell: into his hands. He soon marched back, but was 
obliged to engage the Bahmani forces on the banks of Godāvarī. He 
was défeated and was allowed to go to his country after signing 
a treaty. Saluva Narasithha who came up to the banks of the 
Godavari soon realised the possibility of a combined attack by the 
* Bahmani Sultan and the ruler of Orissa. He did riot like the prospect 
.of a defeat on the banks of Godavari which may ultimately affect his 
life's ambition namely getting the throne of Vijayanagara.. Hence 
he withdrew without giving battle from the banks of the Godavari. 
Thus if the legend was really historical, then the incidents men- 
tioned ‘should belong to the years 1475-77 but curiously none of 


23 Burhan-I-Ma’asir IA., vol. XXVIII, p. 288. 
24 lbid. p. 288. . 
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7A — Kāūīci Kāveri Expedition 
the works from the side of Vijayanagara mention anything about 
this marriage which is so very well-known in Orissa. From the trend 
of later events i.e. Krsņarāya insisting on.the marriage with the 
daughter of Pratāparūdra before any permanent treaty could be conclu- 
ded, it is possible to suspect that Krsnaraya was trying to avenge the 
former humiliation. Let us now examine the story of Sāksī-Gopāla ~ 
which is invariably associated with the Kāūīci expedition of Puruso- 
ttama Gajapati. According to the Katakarājavamšāvali the images 
were ‘brought from Kafci. But Krsnadasa Kavirāja in his Caitanya | 
Caritamrta wrote that Purusottama conquered Vidyánagara and from 
there he carried away the Manikya Simbasana and the idol Saksi- 
Gopala. This Vidyānagara mentioned by the Bengali biographer 
appears to be Rajahmundry. For we find the same author mentioning 
“Rai Ramananda as a governor of Vidyānagara situated on the Goda— 
vari." Kavikarņapura in his drama Caitanya Candrodaya writes that 
“Purusottama Gajapati brought the image of Gopala from the 
Mahendra Desa" (bcesumabld Rajahmundry), 

lf Vidyānagara of Krsņadāsa Kavirāja was identical with Rajahmundry ` 
then we have to presume that Purusottama carried away the idol from 
Rajahmundry while on his way back from Kāūīci but the people 
believed that it was brought from Kāūci. 

Thus the Kzfci-Kaveri expedition of Purusottama took place in 
-1475-77 and it was against Sāluva Narasithha was then ruling over 
- Kāñci. The idol of Saksi-Gopala which people believed was brought 


from Kāūci, was actually carried away from Rajahmundry. 


R. SUBRAHMANYAM 


Gupta Rule in Orissa 


Roughly peie Kalinga was he ancient name of the Jand on the 
eastern. coast: of. India. lying between the Mahānadī and the Godavari, 
although the land on the river Vaitarani to the east of the Mahānadī was 
also included in that country. This was Kalinga in a comparatively wide 
. :seuse of the term., The Dhauli and Jaugada inscriptions of Ašoka suggest 
* that the ancient Kalga country comprised the present Puri and Ganjam 
"Districts of Orissa and the adjoining ‘regions. This was Kalinga in the 


x narrow sense of the term. — Kalidasa's Ragbuvarnša (circa 400 A.D.) asso- 
"^ clates this couritry with Mount Mahendra, which is no other than the 
present’ Mahendragiri i in the Ganjam District, and locates it to the west of 






^ -Utkala comiprising the: present Balasore District together with parts of the 
‘Midnapur: District of West Bengal and the Cuttack District of Orissa. 
«= [some inscriptions of about the fifth century A.D., the kings of Sirhhapura 
E (modern Singapuram near Chicacole in the Ganjam District), Vardhamana 


2 A . (modern Vadama in the Palakonda taluk of the Vizagapatam District), 


a Devaputa . (headquarters. of Devarastra about the Yellamanchili taluk of 


= the: Vižāgapātaim . District). and Pistapura (modern Pithapuram in thc 
I Godavari’. District} claim to have been ‘lords of Kalinga.’ The Eastern 


- Gahgas began. to rule from. Kalinganagara (modern Mukhalingam in the 
+ Ganjam District) and ‘Dantapura (probably ‘near modern. Chicacole) from a 
"date falling its the period 496-98 A.D. (the epoch of the Ganga eraj.and. ^ 


^: claimed to have been the lords of Kalifga or Trikalaga. They were devotees 


of the god Gokarnegvara installed in a temple -on the Mahendragiri in 
the Ganjam District.” Some Eastern C lukya inscriptions refer to the 
Yellamanchili tract of the TUN District as NEST pe or 
Flamanci-Kalinga. 
The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, which refers to the 
Gupta emperor's victory over-a ‘number of kings of Daksinapatha about the 
" middle of the fourth century A.D., does not specifically mention Kalinga 
which had possibly split up into several .principalities after the downfall 
of thd Cedi-Mahāmeghavāhana dynasty to which the Kalihga-cakravartin 
Kharavela (first century B.C.) belonged." . The South Indian contem- 


1 Vide New History of the Indian People, vol. VI, 76-84. 
2 The name of Šišupālgarh near Bhubaneswar possibly i that it was 
. coined after an Orissan Cedi king of the Mahāmeghavāhana lincage who was 
himself named after the Epic Cedi hero Šišupāla. 
<] ; 
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poraries of Samudragupta, who are usually assigned to the Kalinga region, 
were Svamidatta of Kottüra (probably Kothur near the Mahendragiri), 
Mahendragiri of Pistapura, Damana of Erandapalla (probably near Chica- 
cole), and Kubera of Devarastra. The Allahabad pillar Inscription says 
that the Gupta emperor conquered the Daksiņāpatha kings, including the 
above rulers of the Kalinga region, but that he did not annex their terri- 
tories. This no doubt suggests that Samudragupta made no serious 
attempt to maintain effective control over the states of Daksinapatha, even 
if he succeeded in subduing them. The spread of Gupta influence over 
parts of South India can, however, be traced from such facts as the matri- 
monia] alliances of the Guptas with the Vakatakas of Berar and the 


Kadambas of Banavast," the use of the Gupta era in. the Halsi plates: of . 


Kadamba Kakuschavarmán! ‘and the Arang plates of Bhim: asena of South 


Košala,* the imitation of Gupta coin-types by the South Kosala king,‘ 
finds like that of the Satara hoard. of the coins of Kumāragupta I, and 
others. But so far as Kalihga is concerned, the only trace of Gupta in- 
fluence is probably to be noticed in the Gupta year in the date of the ` 
Ganjam inscription of Madhavavarman II of the Sailodbhava dynasty’ 
of Kongoda (about the eastern fringe of the Ganjam District)” who was 
a feudatory of the Gauda king SaSahka Ir is interesting to note that the 
Midnapur records of the time of Sašātīka are dated according to regnal 
` reckoning and not in the Gupta era. Records like the Soro and Patiakela 
inscriptions of king Sambhuyasas of Tosali, both north (comprising the 
Balasore District) and south (comprising the Puri District and parts of 
Cuttack and Ganjam)," are also dated in the Gupta era” and point to 
Gupta influence in Orissa and apparently also in ancient Kalinga itself. 

3 Successors of tbe Satavabands, p. 256. Ibid., p. 255. 

5 New History of the Indian People, Vl, p. 85. 

6 Loc. cit. To points noticed there, has now to be added the discovery 
of the: Khairtal hoard of the coins of Mahendraditya (JNSI., X, p. 137 ff) who 
seems to be a fifth century king of South Košala. He was probably a descen- 
dant of Kaugalaka-Mahendra mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription and a 
subordinate ally of Kumāragupta I Mahendraditya. 

7 The capital of this country, alse called Kongoda, was situated on the river 
Šālimā (modern Sāliā). The city was possibly not very far from Banpur on the 
Salia which is two miles from Balugan on the B. N. Ry. between the Khurda 
Road and Berhampore Railway stations. 


8 In the days of the Bhauma-Karas, Kongoda-mandala formed a part of 
South Tosali. 9 New History of tbc indita cid VI, p. 84; note 1. 
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Recently fresh light has been thrown on the relation of the Guptas with 
, Kalinga by the discovery of a'new inscription. It is a copper-plate grant 
found from a mound near the village of Sumandala (not far from Jaugada 
and Buguda) tn the Khallikot Statc.'" The inscription is written on four 
sides of three copper plates which are about nine inches in length and arc 
strung together on a ring, the seal attached to it possibly bearing the 
emblem of winged Garuda. The writing on the first plate is transcribed 
below : . 
1 [Siddhamļ||'* Svasti [*| catur-udadhi-mekhalayath sapta-dvipa- 
pa [rvva | ta-sarit-patta [na*]- 
2 bhüsanayam'* = vasundhariyam = varttamána Gupta-rājve vatsa- 
Sata-dvaye 
3 paūcāšad-uttare Kalinga-rastram = anušāsati srī-Prthivīvigraha- 
4 bhatearake tat-pid-anudhyatah Padmakholyāri Mahārāj.Obhay- 
ānvayo : 
5 Bappadevyam = utpanna-tanuh Sahasrarami- | a | da-bhalkto 
Mahārāja-Dharmmarā- 
6 jah kušalī Parakkhalamargga-visaye — varttamana-bhavi |sva | - 
sama [nta*]- 

The above passage quoted from the Sumandala inscription means to 
say that when in the Gupta year 250 the Imperial Guptas were ruling over 
the earth and the rastra (province or territory) of Kalihga forming a part of 
che Gupta empire was being governed by Prthivivigraha bhattaraka, Mahā- 
raja Dharmmarāja, who was a subordinate ruler having his headquarters at 
Padmakholi, was a descendant (probably son) of Maharaja Ubhaya and 
was born of the queen Bappadevi, and was a devotee of the Sun-god, made 
a grant of land situated in the visaya or district called Parakkhalamargga: 

The inscription raises a number of interesting questions. In the first 
place it says that Kalinga formed a part of the Gupta empire, although 
there is no evidence to prove this from any other sources. Secondly, it 
refers to the Gupta empire as existing in the Gupta year 250 corresponding 


to 569 A.D.,'' although it is usually believed that the Magadha empire 


10 See Manoramā, vol. 1, Part i (Ashadha, Saka 1871), Berhampore, pp. 18-24. 

11 Expressed by symbol. 12 Read -°nayam vasundbarayam vartta” 

13 Cf. Successors of the Satavabanas, p. 250. 

14 The occasicn of the grant is elsewhere in the record given as Magba- 
krsņasy = aikadasyarh=uttarayane. (zoth December, 569, according to the calcu- 
lations of Mr. D. N. Mookerjee). 
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of the Guptas ceased to exist in the middle of the sixth century, i.e., about 
two decades before the date of the record under discussion. Thirdly, 
Prthivivigraha, represented as the Gupta viceroy of Kaliīga, was ruling in 
569 A.D., although the Eastern Gaügas were reigning in the territory 
round Kalihganagara and Mahendragiri since 496-98 A.D. and a king 
named Šambhuyašas is known to. have been the ruler of north and south 
Tosalī in the years 579 and 6o2 A.D. 

As regards the first point, it must be admitted that there is nothing 
improbable in the expansion of Gupta power from Magadha over South 
Ko$sala and Kalinga, although Gupta suzerainty acknowledged in these 
countries may have been more or less nominal. The language of the re- 
cord under discussion may, however, suggest that Gupta rule in Kalinga 
spread through south-west Bengal and was not quite nominal. It now ' 
seems that Gauda rule in Orissa in the first quarter of the seventh century | 
was a result of the earlier occupation of that region by the Imperial Guptas. 
In regard to the existence of Gupta rule as late-as 570 A.D., those scholars 
who believe that the so-called Later Guptas of the house of Krsnagupta 
were later members of the Imperial Gupta family. and that they were 
rulers of Magadha even before the days of Madhavagupta and Adityasena E 
would not find any great difficulty in explaining the situation. ` The 
writer of these lines, However, finds it difficult to agree with any of these - 
two theories." There is the Jain tradition that the Imperial: Guptas tuled 
only for 231 years, i.e., from 320 A.D. (the epoch of thc Gupta era) to 
551 A.D." This is probably supported by the assumption of Imperial 
dignity by the Maukharis, erstwhile feudatories of the. Guptas, ` before 
553-54 A.D. which is the date of the Haraha inscription of Īsānavartmnan.!” 
But even after. the downfall of the Gupta empire there may have been, 
for some time, a Gupta emperor only in name like the puppet Mughal 
emperor Shah ‘Alam II in the eighteenth century, and the ruler of Kalinga - 
might have continued to owe allegiance to him even when most of his 
other feudatories had assumed independence. It.is also not impossible to . 
think that Prthivivigraha of Kalihga was a scion of the Gupta dynasty 
on the female side and that he wanted to push up his own claim over 


15 Cf. JRASB., Letters, vol. XI, 1945, pp. 69-74. 

16 Raychaudhuri, -Political History of Ancient India, 1938, p. 531. l 

17 This is thé generally accepted view, although it is not definitely known 
that Ianavarman actually assumed imperial dignity before that date. D 
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Kalinga against those of his rivals by referring to the connection of his 
dominions with the Gupta empire of glorious name. 

* In regard. to the third point about the rule of the Gañgas of Kalifga- 
nagara and of king Sambhuyasas of Tosali, it seems that Prthivivigraha 
just preceded Sambhuyagas in the government of that part of Kalinga which . 
came to be known as Tosali* The relation between Šambhuyašas 
and Prthivivigraha cannot be determined; but the former claims to have 
belonged to, or owed allegiance to, the Mana dynasty. — It thus seems 
that the rule of the Guptas was substituted by that of the Manas in Orissa 
shortly after the date of the Sumandala inscription. The early members of 
the Sailodbhava family appear to have owed allegiance to the Gupta Vice- 
roy Prthivīvigraha and afterwards possibly to Sambhuyašas. The recently 
known Kanasa inscription is said to speak of a king named Lokavigraha 
who may have been another member of the family represented by 
Prthivīvigraha.** i 

Nothing is known from other sources about Mahārāja Dharmarāja, 
who appears to have been the son of Maharaja Ubhaya from the queen 
Bappadevi and ruled over the present Khallikot region as a vassal of 


Prthivivigraha. 


Dines CHANDRA SIRCAR 


18 Tosali, originally the name of one of the chief cities of Kalinga, has been , 
identified with Dhauli in the Puri District. (he establishment of the Gangas at, 
Kalinganagara with the title ‘Icrd of Kalihga' may have been one of the ‘reasons 
for applying the new name to Northern Kalinga and the Ring región. 

19 See Manorama, loc. cit. 
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THE “SCYTHIAN” PERIOD: (An approach to the histoty, 

art, epigraphy and paleography of North India from the rst Century 
B.C. to the 3rd Century A.D.) by J. E. Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, 
Leiden. E. J. Brill. 1949. 435 pp. with 29 Text figures and 72 
figures, —— MEM l 
The author has rendered a distinct service to the science of indo- 
logy by focussing light on one of the most obscure periods of the 
Indian history, i.e., from the rst century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., 
which he has rightly termed as the “Scythian” period. He has laid 

under contribution almost all the available materials, particularly, finds: 
of images and inscriptions, and the results of researches of most of 

the scholars working on this period of Indian history, and this. he 
has done with such thoroughness that onc feels that he has said almost 

the last word on the subject. He has concentrated his attention 
mainly on three topics, viz., the Eras including the date.of accession 

of Kaniska to the throne; the Jina and Buddha images of Gandhara : 
and Mathura of che Kusāņa and post-Kusāņā period; and the political 

history of India from the 1st century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D, 
Regarding the Eras, he concludes (p. 64) that there was only one era 
before the accession of Kaniska and that it began in 129 B.C., and 
that Kaniska ascended the throne after 71 A.D. and before 86 A.D. 
As regards the évolution of Indian art, the author concludes that the 
Gandharan art was more influenced by India than by. the West and 

in. this connection we fully endorse his remark (p. 80) that “it is 
l always interesting to trace the influences exercised. by the domain of 
one's own study on neighbouring : countries.” His interpretation of 
the word “Bodhisattva” (vide p. 179) may not be acceptable to all, 
and his use of the English synonym “creatures” for “sattva” is not 
very happy. His close study of the Buddha images of Saheth-Maheth 
and of Šītalā-Ghāī (pp. 232f) is very interesting, and particularly 
valuable are his studies of the inscriptions found along with the 
images. . In his last chapter on the political history, ;he has brought 
together a mass of facts and arrived at the following chronology : 
Sadiisa 65-57 B.C.; Moga 51 B.C., and lastly Kaniska 78-101 A.D.; 
Vāsiska 102-106 A.D. ; Huviska 111-138 A.D.; Kaniska Il. 119 
A.D.: Vasudeva I 1 52-176 A.D.; Kaniska III 192 A.D. 
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The author’s ability in collecting and marshalling facts is amazing 
and he has rendered the task of a reader not particularly interested in 
this period much easier by placing before him in a nutshell the 
opinions of different scholars who worked in this field. This work, 
as such, will be particularly useful tó our. advanced students, who, 1 
believe, will derive.a great benefit from a comprehensive treatise like 


the ` present one. The get-up of the book is excellent. though the - 
price is rather high. l 


N. Durr 


DEVISATAKAM of Mahamahopadhyaya Krishna Nath Satva- 
bhauma, Edited by Janaki Nath Shastri. Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat 
Series No. 23. Calcutta: 

SATARANJAKUTŪHALAM. Edited by Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti, Kāvyatirtha, M.A. Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, No. 24. 

The Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat has to its credit critical editions of a 
number of important and useful Sanskrit texts from Bengal, "In recent 
years, editions of several works have been published in the. pages 
of its monthly Sanskrit journal’ which unfortunately reaches the 
"limited circle of its members. It is gratifying to note that two of these 

works have been. made available. separately and included in its series.. 
"Of these. the Devifataka is a hymn in 100 verses in praise of the 
Divine Mother composed by Krsnananda Sarvabhauma of Kotwalipara 
-in Faridpur, another work of whom, the Anandalatika composed by 
the poet jointly with his wife in the year 1574 S.E., partly 
appeared in the Parisat journal. The.second work, the Šatarafijakutā- 
bala, is a small anonymous handbook on the game of chess, an account 
of which along with several other works already appeared in these 
pages (XIV. 75-9). The edition of the work is accompanied by an 
anonymous commentaty which will be helpful in following the text 
with little difficulty. The work is of special interest in view of the 
comparative paucity of known and published literature on the subject 
in Sanskrit, though the game of chess is supposed to be of Indian. 
origin. It will be useful in studying the history of the game, especially- 
its development through long years and in different countries. Both 
the works have been edited with the help of a number of manuscripts, ~ 
variants from which have been recorded. 
i ANANTALAL THAKUR’ 
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MAHABHARATA for the first time critically edited by V. S. 
Sukthankar and S. K Belvalkar, Fascicules 15 and 16 (Bhismaparvan), 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1946-1947, Demy 
Quarto, cxcv +802 pp. 

It goes without saying that to the EER under 
review apply without any exception all the praises bestowed on 
the volumes published earlier. But merely a statement like this, 
we are afraid, will give a very inadequate idea of the worth 
of this present volume, unless its one. special feature is discussed in 
detail. The fact that the Bhismaparvan includes the Bhagavadgītā 
the most admired philosophical text of the Hindus, gives 
it an importance which other parvans lack. This importance has two 
very noteable aspects: (1) the suspicion of the reputed western 
scholars who consider the Bhagavadgita to be an interpolation in the 
Mahabharata and (2) the discovery of the Kashmir recension of the 
Bhagavadgita by R. Otto Schrader who claimed for the same an 
authenticity greater than that of the text generally accepted throughout 
India for nearly a millennium since the days of Acarya Samkara. 

It can be very reasonably expected that the present critical edition 
of Bhismaparvan giving the text of the Bhagavadgītā, will throw some 
light on these problems. It may be said to the credit of the very 
learned editor that the expectation has been very amply justified. 
In addition to the regular critical apparatus he has very carefully 
collected a mass of important additional materials (vide pp. lvi-lxi; 
pp. Ixxi-lxxvii; xcii-cii) in the shape of variant readings from the differ. 
ent mss. and commentaries of the Bhagavadgītā, for the fixation of 
its text. The text constituted from these materials, has, curiously 
enough, turned out to be one very similar to that.commented on by 
the famous Ācārya Samkara. This seems to have fairly disposed of. 
the claim of Schrader that the Kashmiri recension of the Bhagavad- 
gità is superior tothe commonly accepted one. But Prof. Belvalkar 
.has not stopped at that. He has discussed in detail all the important 
variants on the basis of which Schrader considered to have established 
the value of the Kashmirian recension, and has shown (pp-lxxviti-lxxxit) 
very clearly that most of them can be explained away. Among these 
some seek to remedy and regularize the grammatical defect of the 
current text, some seek to simplify and normalize the syntax, while 
„others generally tend to smoothen the difficulties in interpretation 
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that have proved troublesome. As for the remaining small number 
of Schradet's readings, even if Prof. Belvalkar’s arguments againt their 
validity may not be equally convincing to all, faith in such readings 
will be much shaken by them. And it appears that one would not 
be far wrong to take Prof. Belvalkar's edition of the Bhagavadgita 
as a definitive one till arguments stronger than those advanced by 
Schrader are put forward. ; 

Even if this edition of the Bhagavadgita has been an ideal one, 
as a part of the Bhismaparvan it may call for some remarks. The 
fact that the learned editor had to give up in case of the Bhagavadgità 
the ,accepted principle of giving preference to variants of Sarada and 
Kashmir versions, seems to create some doubt about the Bhagavadgita 
being an integral part of the Mahabharata. The suspicion seems to 
be "strengthened when we see that «two of the mss. K4 and Da 2 
(of which K4 is very old) omit ‘the text of the Bhagavadgita, and 
Devabodha too, who belonged to about 1 150 A.C. did not recognize 
its existence in his commentary to the Bhismaparvan. Prof. Belvalkar 
has not discussed these points which might have appeared to him 
to be of minor importance. Omission of a very popular text like 
the Bhagavadgita from even two or three mss. cannot, however, be 
without any special significance. We wished very much to hear the 
cotisidered opinion, on this point, of Prof. Belvalkar who is not only 
an expert text ctiti but a specialist of high order in the history of 
Indian philosophy and religion. l l l 

But apart from -this question, scholars will not possibly have 
any reason to differ from Prof. Belvalkar in all the various opinions 
he has given in other controversial matters. His utmost care to 
notice every possible detail in regard to any aspect of a problem 
compels confidence in his judgment in almost every case. It gives 
the reviewer the greatest pleasure to say that the editing of the 
Bhismaparvan could not have been entrusted to a worthier hand, and 
under the supervision of Prof. Belvalkar the edition of the Mahabharata 
will command no less respect and approbation than under his late 
lamented predecessor V.S. Sukthankar. 
MANOMOHAN -GHOSH 
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Vedic Studies in the West 


It is now over a century and a half since Sir William Jones, as he drew 
neat to the shores of India, gazed with delight on the prospect that lay 
before him—the vision of an unknown realm to be studied and explored, 
the actual sight of the mysterious regions as yet known only from the 
tales of travellers and the reports of missionaries. 

It was more than India that Sir William Jones had in view. He spoke 
of Asia, and he founded what he called a society for inquiring into the 
history and antiquities, the natural productions. arts, sciences, and liteta- 
ture of Asia. His interests in fact ranged over India, Arabia, Persia, 
China, and Tartary. Nevertheless, his work and the work of the society 
that he founded produced its most fruitful results in the investigation of 
Indian, antiquities. - 

At the present time, when India is taking its rightful place not only 
in the political world but also in the sphere of scientific and literary 
achievement, it appears to be fitting to look back and ask what has been 
accomplisned in the last 100 years. What is the net result of the labours 
of the many scholars who have devoted their lives to the lore of India? 
I propose to speak of one aspect, Vedic studies. 

Like all scientific inquiries, Vedic research has advanced by a process 
of trial and error. Inquiries into problems have been started for which 
even yet we have not the means of soluticn. This is nor a matter for 
blame. It is only by experience and actual testing that profitable and 
unprofitable inquiries can be distinguished. Bur as we look back, even 
errors or false moves may be found instructive. They bring out morc 
clearly the problems that still lie before us, and show what the next step 
ought to be. 

To make these problems clearer let us lock at " state. of the ques- 
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_tion as it stood a hundred years ago. ‘It is exactly a hundred years since l 
Max Müller published the first volume of the Rgveda with Sayana's . 
commentary. The publication extended over 24 years from 1849 to 
1873. Before this the only printed text of the Veda was Rosen’s edition 
of the Rgveda and. this contained only the first 43 hymns. Between 
1861 and 1863 Theodor Aufrecht, one of Max Miüller's assistants, pub- 
lished the whole text of the Rgveda in roman characters. Colebrooke, 
as early as 1805 had discussed a few of the hymns, and in 1846 Rudolph 
Roth had published a short work on the literature and history of the Veda, 


which was translated and published in the Asiatic Society's journal in 1847. . . 


Some enthusiastic scholars had begun to translate the hymns direct fom , 
the manuscripts. _ Between .1848 and 1851 Alexandre . Langlois brought 


out a French translation of the whole of the Rgveda. Horace Hayman 


Wilson began his translation in 1848. This was completed later by other 
scholars. All these translations, however, suffered from one defect. They ` 
were not direct translations of the Veda, but of the commentator Siyana: 
Yét however important it is to know how Sayana, a south. Indian of the 
14th century A.D., understood the hymns, it is not possible to be sure 
that he has always said the last word. This was. pointed out by Roth. 
He spoke with great respect for Sdyana, and declared that Sāyana would 
always be the chief source for the interpretation of the Veda, as well. as 
a mine for the history of literature in general. But this was not the way 
: in which Roth’s followers understood his advice. They said "Los von 
Sáyana"—get free from Sāyaņa, and this often meant ignoring Sayana 
altogether. I knew a certain pupil of Roth, who refused even to look at 
Sayana. Hence it is not surprising that antagonistic feelings arose bet- 


ween different groups of scholars. The only one who kept his temper: 


appears to have been Edward Byles Cowell. One of Cowell’s pupils once Ku 


told me jestingly that when some, scholar wanted to communicate with 
one of his literary enemies, it was said that he would do it through the 
intervention of Cowell. The importance of Roth, however, lies beyond 
these personal matters. "In 1856 he brought out with Whitney an edition 
of the Atharvaveda, and in the great Sanskrit. dictionary, produced in 
collaboration with Béhtlingk, the. Vedic portion is chiefly due to Roth. 
There is an interesting fact connected with the second edition of Max 
Müller's edition of the Rgveda. In 1888 another edition was wanted. 
The expenses of the first edition, had beēn borne: by. the East: India Com- 
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_ pany, but after the events of 1857 and 58 its function of ruling India had 
‘been taken over by the British Government. Max Müller naturally 
applied to the British Government for assistance—not for any payment to 
himself, but merely for the expense of printing the work. But, as he 
tells us, the: literary committee of the India Council declined his .offer, 
though a strong .desire for it had been expressed both in India and in 
Europe, and though his gratüitous services were placed at their disposal. 
As we now look back, there is probably no one here who regtets that 
décision, for it was left to an Indian to have the honour of bearing the 
whole, cxpense of the new edition. This was the Mabaraja of Vijaya- 
nagara, Sir Pašupati. Ananda ` Gajapati Raz, who, as the editor says, ins- 
cribed.his name in golden letters on this ancient monument of human 
thought and faith. ; 

Max Müller had apparently ‘opened a clear path for the study of the 
Vedas, but his i interests were not purely. Vedic. He even said, one can- 
not live by Sanskrit alone. He was interested in the problems of the 
origin of language, the origin T: religion, and.the earliest home of the 
. Vedic peoples. . Sir William Jones had already pointed out the connexion . 
* of Sanskrit with Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Celtic—all going back to a 
“common source. "What was this source? „Max Müller called it Aryan. 
Then i it was pointed out that the term Aryan is only found applied to the 
Tranian arid "Vedic., peoples. So the Germans called it Indo-Germanic. 
„The French: and: English prefer to say; Indo-European. - Where was the 
* home of the earliest speakers? “Somewhere in Asia," said Max Müller. 
„Then the Germans took up the idea (started by an Englishman) that it 
was somewhere in Europe. Bur there was never any agreement as to | 
what part of Europe. this was, and Dow even some of the Germans are 
inclined to look once more for their primitive home in Asia. 

All this discussion was based on linguistic ‘grounds. But there is 
another source of information—archaology, the study of the actual re- 
mains of the earliest inhabitants of Europe. When these are examined 
we find evidence of very distinct and varied cultures in Europe. There 
are different ways of burial, distinct types of pottery, weapons, and tools 
of varied manufacture. They point to the existence of quite different 
races, and before we can go any further we need to ask which of these 
races was the Indo-European. Yet in all the years of my study I never 


had a teacher who seriously considered it. I never found anyone bold 
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enough to point to a certain culture on the map and say "that is Indo- 
European.” i : 

I have enlarged on this subject because ir is one which took up such 
a large amount of the attention of Vedic scholars in the latter half of the 
igth century. Yet what has the subject to do with Vedic studies? DU 
venture to say that if the Vedic hymns as we know them were first sung 
by the ysis of the Aryan tribes settled in the region of the seven rivers 
or even in the plains of Iran, then the question as to whether the pri- 
mitive Aryans came from Europe or from the highlands of the Pamirs is 
not a Vedic question at all. By all means ler this question be examined, 
but let us keep it distinct from Vedic studies. 

There is a more immediate question bound up with the problem of 
the home of the Aryans. What is che date or dates to which the hymns 
as we know them may be assigned? Some ycars ago I stated Max - 
Miiller’s view in these words: "the earliest Brahmanas being prē- 
' Buddhistic are put at 800-600, B.C., and the fact that in chem the text 
of the hymins was beginning to be misunderstood, and that their language 
shows a later stage, has led to the generally held conclusion that 1,000 
B.C. is a minimum date for the close of the Rgveda period.” „A mini- 
mum date, as assumed by Max Müller, leaves room for extension, but 
this date 1,000 B.C. is one that scholats have clung to, though it has not 
passed unchallenged. You doubtless remember that B. C. Tilak on astro- 
nomical grounds put the date some 3,000 years earlier, that is, to 4,000 
B.C. This alone would probably not have disturbed ‘the Western 
scholars, but for the fact that about the same time Hermann Jacobi in 
Germany independently arrived at much the same conclusion, so that even 
in Europe it became necessary co discuss the question. -Ar present we are 
told that the consensus of opinion is against itr But what does "consensus: 
of opinion” mean? lt usually means that one or two thinkers have done 
all the thinking, and that che rest merely take for granted that their 
favoured authority must be right. Here ig still a subject for Indian 
scholars, who really know Indian astronomy, to take up again, and to set 
before us the real evidence. 

The interests of Max Müller extended beyond the Vedas tn other 
ways, and it was often due to this that scholars were drawn away from 
really profitable inquiries. He spoke of comparative religion, compara: 
tive mythology, and comparative philology. On each of these subjects 
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he developed his own theories. He was not content with examining the 
religion of ancient India, but raised the question of the ultimate origin of 
religion. How did man.come to have any religion at all? What is 
religious belief, ind how did it begin? The Vedic peoples undoubtedly 
worshipped fire. They worshipped the ‘sun, wherein they saw fire as 
another form or as another being. The sky itself and the earth were 
also ‘divine beings—not mere symbols of hidden forces, but the actual 
beings who manifested. their own powers. It seemed a very simple matter 
to say that religion began as nature-worship. But this does not explain 
all the religious: phenomena that we find.in the Vedas. There are gods 
that show no connexion with any natural phenomenon and gods whose 
names have not been explained as Aryan at all. The many puzzles that 
remain were conveniently left without explanation. Macdonell, however, 
did recognise also the worship of dead ancestors, in which some scholars 
have sought the origin of religion, but he chiefly aimed at finding what 
he called a physical basis or some natural phenomenon for cach god. 
„We must leave this subject with two remarks. Even if the earliest form 
of Vedic religion was the worship of natural objects, this gives us no 
explanation as to why the worshippers. considered these objects divine, or 
why the religious instinct should exist at all. That fundamental question 
belongs rather to philoscphy than to philology. The other point is to 
notice thar human beings had existed for hundreds of thousands of years 
earlier than the earliest date we can attribute to the Aryans, and if we are 
going to look for the .origin of religion we must get much nearer to the 
time and place where it began. l 

It was comparative mythology that otcupicd Max Miiller’s chief 
attention. Mytholog y according to Macdonell, consists of "the whole 
body of myths or stories which are told about gods and heroes, and which 
describes their character and origin, their actions and surroundings." If 
SO, mytholog y appears to be merely a particular form of folk-tale, the 
practice of telling stories for amusement or instruction, as is found among 
all early peoples. This, however, was not the way in which Max Müller 
understood it. For him the myths were a sacred collection of stories going 
back to primitive Aryan times, and shared by the ancestors of- the Greeks, 
Romans, and Germans. The myths, he supposed, were tales in which the 
original meaning had been misunderstood, and what had been meant meta- 


phorically was understood literally. It is needless to pursue the argu- 
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ment, becatise none of the comparisons made by this comparative method 
have held good, and all the attempts to equate the names of Greek and 
Vedic gods have failed except one. “This is Dyaus, the Greek Zeus. In 
Greek mythology Zeus has a rich store of myths, but Dyaus is a god who 
in the Veda is less connected with tales about him than any other. So 
much was admitted even by Max Miiller’s pupil, Macdonell. 

In the matter of comparative philology,’ or, as the Germans prefer to 
call it, comparative grammar, Max Müller was almost'as unfortunate. 
He was brought up in the school of George Curtius. Curtius in com- 
paring Greek and Sanskrit words found a good many,cases where the 
rules of phonetc change seemed to be broken. He grouped all such cases 
as examples of spontaneous change, and left them unexplained. Then 
about 1880 there arose a group of scholars who found that a good maity 
of these cases were capable of explanation. They declared that phonetic 
laws have no exception. Of course they have many exceptions, but what 
they objected to in Curtius was his assumption that these apparent ex- 
. ceptions had to be accepted without explanation. "Their objection: is now- 
generally admitted to be justified. If chere is a sound-change there is a 
cause for it, and until the cause is found the problem is not solved. . Max 
Müller tried to. make his peace with them—the young grammarians as 
they were called—but he added nothing to the science of comparative 
philology. 

Just as in the case of religion he thought it was possible to get back 
to the very beginnings of religious thought, so in the case of language he 
thought that by studying the ‘Aryan group we should be able to, get back 
to the first beginning of language, to the time when men first began to 
communicate by means of sounds, a time, as he expressed it, "when no 
vetb or noun had yet been formed, when man, in fact, was hardly yet 
«man in the full sense of that wid, but only the embryo of a man, with- 
out speech and without reason." You may think that this leads rather 
far from the path of Vedic studies, but it is one of the paths i into which 
Western students of the Vedas were beguiled. 

Another: point of view from which the Vedas have been studied is by 
compatison with the Avesta, the scriptures of the ancient Iranians as pre- 
served by the Parsees. Here we find, similar rites, such as the use of 
soma, which the Iranians called haoma, terms like yajña or yasna, asura 
or abura, hotar or zaotar, and names of gods like Mitra or Mithra and 
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Yama or Yima. Macdonell said that comparison with the allied mytho- 
logy of the Iranians may confirm the results derived from the Indian 
material. or when the Indian evidence is inconclusive, may enable us 
either to decide what is old and new or to attain greater definiteness in 
regard to Vedic conceptions.” This was no doubt a sound conclusion, 
but at present its application to Avestan studies A not an easy matter, a: 
there have been among Avestan scholars far more serious disagreéments 
and unpleasant disputes than any that have taken place among students 
of the Veda. More than 30 years ago Karl Geldner, one of the most 
eminent Avestan scholars, pointed out that in the interpretation of the 
Avesta no kind of agreement had been. reached by conflicting schools, 
even upon some of the most important points. Since then the disputes 
have even increased, so much so that a Czech scholar, Dr. Henning, a 
few years ago gave a paper to the Philological Society entitled the Dis- 
integration of Avestic studies. This means that the disputes had be- 
come keener and even less likely of solution. The fresh quarrels chiefly 
arose from the attempts of two scholars to reach a more exact mode of 
transliterating the texts. Their theories certainly deserved careful investi- . 
gation, but they were put forward in a spirit of hostility to certain other 
_scholars. Wherever it seemed possible to disagree „with earlier views it 
was assumed that the earlier view was wrong. I feel sure that something 
solid will come out ‘of these researches, but it is not likely to come into 
a clear light until scholars can. sit down at the same table in friendliness . 
and see how far agreement is possible. 

Another important 'brančh of Vedic study is archzology—the investi- 
gation of the actual remains of ancient times. This belongs especially to 
you in India, who are able to inspect -the actual sites and objects, and 
to note every new discovery which may add to our knowledge. But 
there is one difficulty to be considered at the outset. Our subject is the 
Vedas, but if we find an ancient weapon or tool or even a building, how 
are we to know that they are connected with the Vedic people? That is 
a question to be borne in mind, and it can only be answered gradually, 
with the accumulation of evidence. 

lt may seem strange when we speak of arclivology to begin with 
a place. in Turkey, Boghaz-keui, some go miles east of Angora, the 
present capital. Yer it is there where the names of some Vedic gods have 
been found. The American scholar A. V. Williams Jackson, writing 
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in 1920 in the Cambridge History of India, gave an account of the dis- 
coveries made by the German Professor Hugo Winckler at Boghaz-keui. 
These documents, baked clay tablets, inscribed with cuneiform characters, 
give, says Williams Jackson, in their own special language a record of 
treaties between the kings of Mitanni and of the Hittites about 1,400 B.C. 
Among the gods called to witness are deities common in part to India 
and Persia, whatever the relation may be. The names correspond res- 
pectively to Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and Nāsatyā (the latter regularly in 
the dual in the Veda, and representing the two- Ašvins) in the Indian 
pantheon. They answer likewise in due order to the Persian Mithra and 
to those elements common between the Zoroastrian god Ahuta Mazda and 
the Vedic Varuna. Then the Professor raises the crucial question, but 
does not decide it. He says, "it is not the place here to enter into a 
discussion of the question as to whether the supernatural: beings thus 
mentioned in the Boghaz-keui tablets are to be interpreted as Proto Iranian, 
Vedic, Aryan, or even Mitanian alone, because the matter is still open 
to debate by scholars.” 

- Here, you see, are four possibilities, which have ‘all been mentioned. 
by Vedic scholars. To call them Proto-Iranian would mean that they 
belonged to a period before the separation in Iran of the Iranian and 
Vedic peoples. To say Vedic would imply that they have somehow been 
brought from India. To call them Aryan puts them much further back, 
that is, to the time before the Aryans had reached Iran, and before the 
Indo-Iranians as such had originated. To call them Mitanian means that 
they are neither Aryan nor Iranian at all, but belong to a people, the 
Mitanni, of whom we know nothing, not even their language. Yet this 
last suggestion will have to be considered. Scholars have never come to 
any agreement about the meaning or the possibly Aryan origin of the 
names Mitra, Varuna, and Nasatya, and for Indra not even a Sanskrit 
root has been found. Other writers in the Cambridge History of India 
were more definite, but as they contradict each: other they are not very 
helpful. Peter Giles put them in the Aryan period, and Berridale. Keith 
seems to put them in the period when the Indians and Iranians were still 
undivided, the stage which Williams Jackson calls Proto-Iranian. There is 
thus the possibility that the gods in this treaty between the Hittites and 
the Mitanni had originally nothing to do with the Vedic gods, even if 
they were afterwards adopted as such by the Vedic people. 


ge 
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Another important archaeological discovery in India suffers from the 
same doubt about any Vedic connexion. What are we to say of the 
Indus civilisation? It is again necessary to go back to Boghaz-keui. At 
this place Hugo Winckler discovered thousands of clay tablets in different 
languages but the most important was the language now called Hittite, 
and F. Hrozny made the surprising discovery that in structure it is 
an Indo European language, distinct from any of the other groups. There 
is, however, another kind of script found in this region. It is a kind of 
picture-writing or hierogkyphic used on seals and engraved on stone. As 
late as 1929 Hrozny admitted that none of the attempts to decipher it 
had been successful, as his article in the Encyclopedia Britannica shows. 
But in 1939 he gave a lecture, in Czech translated into French and pub- 
lished in Belgium the next year, which made a proud claim. It was 
entitled: A miracle of Czech science, the mystery of Proto-Indian civi- 
lisation unveiled. This was the claim to have interpreted the hieroglyphic 
seals of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The discovery rested on his interpre- 
tation of the Hittite hieroglyphics, which he claimed to have at last in- 
terpreted. His words are: “This hieroglyphic Hittite we have succeeded in 
deciphering in these last years, and in establishing that with these hiero- 
glyphics another Hittite languagé was written, different from the cunei- 
form Hittite deciphered by us during the first World War." Hrozny really 
did achieve the deciphering of cuneiform Hittite, but with regard to his de- 
cipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphics political events are responsible for 
- the delay in setting forth his proofs. It is this decipherment which he has 
used for interpreting the Mohenjo daro, seals. The Hittite hieroglyphics 
and the signs on the Mohenjo-daro seals are not identical. There are some 
signs in common, and he holds that both systems of signs or ideograms go 
back to some lost primitive source. The seals themselves, he holds, contain 
‘the name of the owner, and usually mean, seal o£—followed by the person's 
* name. They cannot therefore contain much intelligible information, and 
though the language may be Indo-European it has no connexion with . 
Vedic. Vedic, in fact belongs to the saterīrsgroup of languages, the group 
in which an original k became a sibilant, as in the word for hundred, in 
Sanskrit fatam, as contrasted with Latin centum and Greek hekaton. 
But Hittite belongs to the group which preserved the &-sound, and pre- 
sumably the language of the Indus people did so also. 

Another fact that removes the Indus people from the Vedic group is 
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that its entry into India is put before the entry of the Vedic people. 
These conclusions of Hrozny are still very theoretical, so much so that 
it is possible to hold-a very different view of the nature of the Indus 
people. This has been done by the Rev. Father Heras of St. Xavier's 
College. ‘The people, he holds, are Dravidians, and he has written much 
that requires the most careful consideration. 

The name Dravidian raises still another important question. How- 
ever distinct the Dravidians may be from the Vedic people, it is neces- 
sary to inquire whether the two came into @ntact. It was of course at 
first assumed by Western scholars that the India which the Vedic peo- 
ple entered was occupied by Dravidians. But the linguistic survey of 
India shows a much more complicated state of affairs. This has been set 
out by Rapson in the Cambridge History of India. One of the most 
important groups of the languages of India is the Austric, now represented 
in India by Mundari and Santal. The Austric languages, says Rapson. 
preserve the record of a far distant period when Northern India (possibly 
Southern India also} belonged to the same linguistic area. The Munda 
languages (which belong to the Austric) form the basis of a number of 
mixed languages, which ‘make a chain. along the Himalayan fringe from 
the Punjab to Bengal. The Austric languages, Rapson continues, have 
been submerged by successive floods -of Dravidian and ‘Indo-European 
from the west and north-west. 

In that case it is necessary to inquire whether the Vedic people ever 
came into contact with the Dravidians at all, and this has not been done. 
What evidence is there in the Vedic languages of any contact of Vedic 
with Dravidian? Professor T. Burrow in the Transactions of the Philo 
legical Society for 1945 gives examples of 5o Dravidian words in. Sanskrit. 
But we need to know if these words go back to Vedic times, and it is also 
necessary to inquire what evidence there may be for the penetration into - 
Sanskrit of Austric forms of speech. I 
- Finally we may ask how much of the work and achievements of the 
last century of Vedic studies is left as positive results for the scholars’ of 
today. In the sense that they have left a firm foundation on which others 
can build, nething remains. Science never advances by merely accept- 
ing the conclusions arrived at by previous thinkers. Every theory has to 
be re-tested, and if necessary replaced by another. Ancient Greece de- 


veloped an atomic theory, and we have an atomic theory now, But it is 
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not the same theory. The atomic theory is not even the theory that it 
was fifty years ago. Every scientist must be ready to criticise any theory 
that comes before him, and, as Thomas Henry Huxley said, to remember 
that science commits suicide when it adopts a creed. The splendid work 
thar is now being carried on by Indian scholars opens a new era for the 
progress of Vedic study in its true home. The centre of gravity. of this 
study is now India, but the way lies open to all seekers after truth. 

It would be to me a matter of regret if the words of criticism that I 
have spoken about Max Müller should obscure the good that he has done. 
lt was he who asked the right kind of question, when he said, ‘India, 
what can it teach us?”. and I must always be grateful to him for direct- 
ing my interest in the right spirit to. a country of inexhaustible interest 
with unbounded matter for research. I am even more grateful for the 
fact that for more than forty years I have found in Cambridge a conti- 
nuous series of Indian friends, from whom I have learned much, and who 
have also helped me to realise how ‘little one can know without living in 
India. Hence ] still ask with increased interest, “what can India teach 


"us? 3» 
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The Achaemenid rule east of the Hindukush came to an end in c. 330 

B.C., with the defeat of Darius III at the field of Arbela. Little remained 
in India which could in any sense be called distinctively Achaemenid 
after the advent of Alexander the Great who did not find even a Persian 
officer on the Indian soil. Alexander himself, however, behaved in Asia in: 
the oriental, fashion. He assumed oriental robes and married the daughter 
‘of Darius III. In India, he copied the Achaemenid system of administra- 
tion of division of empire into .Satrapies, the most important among 
which, according to the Classical authors, were three in number: (a) Paro- 
pamisadai, to the west of the Indus; (b) the satrapy of Pithon the son of 
Agenor, “covering Sind from the Indus confluence to the ocean and 
extending westward to the Hab"; (c).the satrapy of Philipos to the east 
of the river Indus. These satrapies thus included the three old Achae- 
. menid provinces of ‘India’, Gandarti and Sattygidia; and after the Persian. - 
fashion Alexander left the native rājās, specially Taxiles and Porus, in 
the enjoyment of their autonomy.* According to Diodorus (XVIII. 
3-4) they were recognised as virtually independent rulers. 
"Thus the Achaemenid empire was dead, but its ghost had been living. 
' This satrapal system of government was again revived by the Scytho- 
Parthians with the emendation that a Great Satrap was associated with a 
Satrap, usually his son, who succeeded to the higher dignity in due course. 
These satraps enjoyed a considerable degtee of independence, and two 
Satrapal Houses, those of Mathura and of Ujjayini, became independent 
and played an important róle in the political and cultural life of the land. 
The spirit of the old Achaemenid empire found shelter in India till the 
Saka conquest of the Gupta monarch, Candragupta II. 

The only town in the Achaemenid sphere which has been properly 
excavated, Taxila, has yielded some interesting results, An octagonal pillar 
of white marbel was discovered at Sirkap, containing an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion which has been examined by Herzfeld who read in it the form Priya- 
daríana. Thus the inscription belongs to the Great Maurya empcror 
Asoka. As Sir John Marshall observes: “The discovery of this inscrip- 
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tion is of special interest in connection with the origin of the Kharosthi 
alphabet, since it confirms the view that Kharosthi was derived at Tautā 
- (which was the chief city of the Kharosthi district) from Aramaic, the: 
latter having been introduced into the North-west of India by the Achae- 
menids after their conquest of the country about 500 Be 

The question whether Kharosthī originated in India or was originally 
the script of Kashgar was much debated," and after the discovery “of the 
Kharosthi documents in Central Asia it may be taken as finally settled. 
None of these documents are earlier than the Christian era, while, on the 
other hand, the epigtaphs of Asoka in the North Western India are all 
written in Kharosthī-script. l f 

Bühler thinks that Kharosthi is the result of the intercourse between 
the officers of the Satraps and of the native authorities, the Indian chiefs 
and the heads of towns and villages, whom, as the accounts of the state 
of the Punjab at the time of Alexander's invasions show, the Persians left 
in possession in consideration of the payment of tribute. At first the 
Indians probably used Aramaic characters, just as in later times they used 
the Arabic writing for a number of their dialects, and they introduced in 
course of time the modifications observable in the Kharosthi alphabet. 
This supposition of Biihler is indeed strengthened by the fact that the 
vowel system and the compound consonants iti Kharosthi point to the 
fact that they were elaborated with the help of Brahmi which was the 
original script of the Indians and which prevails in most part of the 
country, while Kharosthi was used only in the region which once had 
passed under the foreign rule. 

Something may now be said. about trade. Kennedy has shown that 
as early as the seventh century B.C., India had been maintaining commer- 
cial relationship with Assyria and Babylonia, and when the Western and 
the North-western India became the part of an empire which extended in 
the west upto the Asia-Minor, this Indian trade naturally got a new 
impetus. The exploration of the Indus and the. Arabian Sea by Scylax 
evidently opened a new water-route, and though it is only now and then 
that a few details can be obtained, the main fact is unquestionable. The 


Baveru Jataka, which may be as old as the Achaemenid age, speaks of the 


2 Marshall, 4 Gide to Taxila, p. 78. 
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adventures of certain Indian merchants, who first took peacock by sea to 
Babylon: On the evidence of the Susa inscription of Darius, we may 
infer that Indian ivory and teaks were popuzar in the Persian markets and 
Darius used them in the construction of his palace. 

Artian informs us that on his way .home by the sea, Nearchos, an 
admiral of Alexander’s navy, got a guide in Gedrosia, who knew the coast 
as far as the Gulf of Ormuz.* The statement brings out the fact that in 
the Achaemenid age, Indian vessels were coasting along Gedrosia to 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf. The Indians of the western borderland 
possibly took a great part in this maritime trade, for the Baudbayana 
Dbarmasūtra (c. 400 B.C.) condemns the "samudra-samyanam"" as one of 
the five peculiar customs of the “northerners.” ` | 

Two further points need consideration in this connection. In Sind, 
Nearchos was detained for twenty four days in a secured harbour, to which 
he gave the name of Alexander's Haven. This harbour was certainly not 
a Greek creation, for it was already there at the time of Neatchos’ voyage. 
It is difficult to determine when the harbour was built up, but in any case 
it seems to be a fact that it had been in use in the Achaemenid days. [t 
is probable that it was built up by the Persians after the exploration of the 
Indus by Scylax and his patty. Secondly, we learn that Nearchos could 
not proceed further from this place due to unfavourable winds. This is 
an indication that the Indo-Achaemenids of those days knew the nature 
of the monsoon winds and navigated the sea accordingly. Nearchos, in 
fact, waited a month till the ‘Etesian winds’, the South-West monsoon, 
ceased, late September or eatly October, and till he got the North-East 
‘monsoon’ in November. Indians had certainly known of it long before 
the Greeks, though they might have used it for coasting voyages only. 

It was as a result of thé Achaemenid conquest that a new industry 
of blanket-making developed in the Indian borderland. The Kambojas, 
we have already seen, were an Iranian people, and .Yaska says that “the 
Kambojas (are so called because) they enjoy blankets (kambala) or beautiful 
things.” The. blankets or kambalas manufactured by the Kamboja 
people are referred to in the Mahabharata which states that at the great 
Rajasüya sacrifice, the Kambo'a king presented to Yudhisthira "many ‘of 
the best kinds of skin, woollen blankets made of the fur of animals living - 
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. in burrows in the earth, and also of cats—all inlaid with threads of gold”; 
and again we read: “The king of Kamboja sent to him hundred of 
thousands of black, dark and red skins of the deer called Kadali and also 
blankets (kambalas) of excellent texture.”® This account of the Kamboja 
reminds us of the Urna-vikraya as one of the condemnable customs of the 
"ROrtberners" mentioned in the Bandbāyana-Dbarmasūtra. But why does 
Bodhayana condemn the custom? * Evidently because it was a practice in 
a barbarous country. It has already been noted that the region extending 
from Kāpiša to Kamboja was more Iranian than Indian. In the seventh 
century, the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang also noted the barbarous 
habits of the people of this region, and states that "From the countty of 
Lan-po (Laghman) till chis (Rajapura), the men are of a coarse appearance, 
their disposition fierce and passionate, their language vulgar and unculti- 
vated, with scarce any manners or refinement, They do not properly 
belong to India, but are frontier people, with barbarous habit.”* 

Two peculiar customs characterised the people of this region, viz., 
the drinking of wine and taming of horses. Bodhayana condemns both of 
them—sidhupanam and nbbayatodantiruyavabara—as customs of the 
"nortberners." 2 

(f) Panini in one of his sütras refers to the grapes of the Kāpiša 
country known as "Kāpisāyanī" and also the wine of the country called 
"Kapiíayana." Kautilya in his Artbašāstra also refers to the wine of the 
Kāpiša country. ln fact, the habit of drinking wine seems to have been 
prevalent in other parts of the Achaemenid India as well. If the Great 
Epic is to be believed, all the people of the Sakala country, modern Sialkot 
and possibly the earliest home of the Sakas in India, were in the habit of 
drinking wine. So it seems that the Punjab and the N.W.E.P. were the 
homes of the branded custom of sidbupanam in the ancient period, the 
regions which fell within the domain of the Achaemenids. _ 

(ti) As regards the taming and selling of horses, we may note that the 
country of Kamboja was specially famous for its horses in ancient India. 
The Mababbarata is full of references to the horses of the Kamboja coun- 
try, while the Jaina Uttaradhydyana Sätra states that no horse could 
compete with a trained horse of Kamboja. The Kamboja horses are 

again referred to in the Monghyr Copper-plate of Devapala. 


5 .Mbb., II, 51, 3; 48. 19. 
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Prof. Bevan points out that the name Assakenoi is connected with the 
Sanskrit ašv4, and Iranian aspa, horse. The very name then shows that 
the country of the Assakenot was famous for its horses. The territory 
occupied by the tribe was also known as Udyana or Oddiyana in the 
Swat Valley. In the Tang Annals the boundaries of Oddiyana or- Yue- 
o tiyicn are given as follows: India is on the south; Chitral is on the 
- north-west and it is situated to the north of the river Indus.” The Classi- 

cal authors inform us«hat at the time of Alexander’s invasion the king of 


tnis country. was Assakenoi while his wife’s name was Kleophis. 


It has already been noted that as a result of the Achaemenid conquest, 
the Magi or the Magas came and settled in India and they introduced 
into this country two great changes, viz., the system of. cousin marriage 
and a form of Sun-worship. These two then may be regarded as the 
indirect consequences of the Achaemenid conquest of India. 

The earliest reference to cousin-marriage in India is to be found in the 
Bandbayana Dbarmasūtra. Kumārila Bhatta also informs us that the 
people of the “South” are overjoyed to get the daughters of their mater- 
nal uncle:* Bühler points out that "the marriage between cousins occur 
among the Karhada Brahmanas of the Dekhan." We learn from the 
epigraphic records that: the. system of cousin marriage was also in vogue 
amongst the Rāstrakūtas of Mālkhed. Jagatuüga, the predeceased son of. 
Krsna II, had married: a daughter of his maternal uncle Samkaragana. 
The same was the case with Indra IV.* 

The Magas made a great contribution of their own by introducing 
into the country a new form of Sun-worship. Varāhamihira in his Brbat 
Sambitā tells us, as we have already seen, that the installation and the 
consecration of the images and’ temples of the Sun should be caused to 
be made by the Magas who were regarded as the Brahmanas of the Saka 
community. Plate LVI, in Burgess’ Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujrat shows that this Sun-god has boots reaching up to the knees; and 


a girdle round the waist with one end hanging downwards. The dress 


7 Chavannes, Documents ctc., p. 160. . 
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of the god is entirely Scythian. Many such temples with idols may have 
been constructed in India under the influence of the Saka or Maga priests. 
The Indian c^nception of the Sun-god is entirely different and stands 
in great contrast to that of the Magians. We may compare, for example, 
the figure of the Magian Sun-god, with his boot and gitdle with the 
rock-cut relief figure of the Sun at Bhaja which is approximately of the 
second century B.C. “The Sun-god with his consorts in a chariot is 
escorted by riders on either of the two surfaces, at a right angle of the 
rock. Animals’ and birds’ heads disentangle themselves from the heaving 
mass of the but faintly. differentiated relief on the left surface. But even 
when the shape becomes articulate the modelling retains its heaving 
quality, and the figure of the demon, with its bulging body, is entirely 
borne by a plastic imagination, ^" l 
According to a legend preserved in the Bhavisyapurana Samba, the 
son of Krsna by Jambavati, constructed a temple of the Sun-god on the 
river Candrabhāgā and appointed Maga, Brāhmaņas for the daily worship 
of the Sun. The Skandapurana refers to a famous temple of the Sun-god 
at Mūlasthāna which stood on the banks-of the river Devika, modern 
Dig, a tributary of the Candrabhaga. Yuan Chwang also saw the temple 
and while speaking of Mu-la-san-pulu, gives the following description of 
it: ‘There is a temple dedicated to the Sun, very magnificent and 
profusely decorated. The image of the Sun-deva is cast in yellow-gold 
"and ornamented with rare gems. Its divine insight is mysteriously mani- 
fested and its spiritual power made plain to all. Women play their music, 
light their torches, offer their flowers and perfumes to: honour it. This 
custom has been continued from the very first. The kings and high 
families of the Five Indes never fail to make their offerings of gems and 
precious stones (to this Deva). They have founded a house cf mercy 
(happiness), in which they provide. food, and drink, and medicines for 
- the poor and sick, affording succour and sustenance. Men from all 
` countries come hete to offer up their prayers; there are always some thou- 
sands doing so. On the four sides of the temple are tanks with flowering 
groves where one can wander about without restraint"! — Albéruni also 
speaks of this Sun-temple of Multan and tells us that the Brāhmaņas who 
worshipped there were known as Magas. 


10 Kramrisch, Indian Sculptures, p. 160. 
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This Magian Sun-cult seems tò have made some progress among the 
inhabitants of Kashmir as well. It appears from the Rajatarangini that 
„Sun-worship was at its height at the time of the founding of the Sun- 
temple at Matan and the devotion of king Kalasa to the Sun, although’ 3 
he professed the established religon of Kashmir. Sun-wership contintied . ` 
in Kashmir long after the people were converted to Islam. Mirza Haidar, ` 
the Kashmir historian, states in: his work the Kitab-i-Rashdii. that 
“there lived in Kashmir a sect of Sun-worshippers who were called. 
Shammasstn.'”'* a 7 "A 

As we have already stated before, there is not the temotest allusion to 
a temple of the Sun in the accounts of the Indian Saura system. The - 

famous Martanda temple at Matan was, therefore, built evidently, under | 
Maga inspirations. The ruins of this ELE says Pouches ‘rise proudly- 
like a Greek temple on a promontory.’ : 

Thus it is evident from the examples of Multan, Taxila, Kashmir, ' 
Konarak etc, chat under the influence of the Maga-Brahmanas many 
“Sun-temples were constructed in India, and, we can infer tt; on the 
authority of Varahamihira, that Maga Brabmanas were appointed. for the 
purpose of the daily worship of the god. The Magian Sun-cult evi- 
dently found "centres in the regions where the Maga-Brāhmaņas made 
their settlements. In Krsņadāsa Misra’s "AMaga- Vyakti," we find that 
the Maga-Brahmanas had important settlements in the following places 
cf India, — $ 
1. Uri, 2. Khanetu, 3. Cheri, 4. didus 5. Kurai, 6 De- 
. vakulī, 7: Valuni, 8. Dutāri, g. Padari, 10. Adāyi, rr. Ondart, 
az. Saar, 13. Chatravara, 14. Ayodhya, 15. Oni, 16. Jambu, 
17.. Bhadorli, 18. Haradauli, 19. Varunarka, 20. Gunasava, 21. Ku- 
nda, 22. Malandi, 23. Ganda, 24. Candaroti, 25. Khandastipa, 
26. Khajuraha, 27. .Vedipakari, 28. Ulla, 29. Pundra, 30. Mār- 

kandeya, 31. Lolarka, 32. Koņārka. 

Most of the above places cannot be identified satisfactorily. Ayodhya, 
however, seems to be the famous city of the same name in Oudh, while 
Varunaraka is probably the Deo Barnarak from where we have an ins- 
cription referring to the. Bhojakas or Maga- Brahmanas and a temple of 
the Sun? Pundra is, no doubt, North Bengal, while Konarka must be 

12 Jarvet,. Ain-i-Akbari, vel IL p. 353u. 

13 Corpus Inscriptionum. Indicarsm, vol. IIl, p. 215. 
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identical with Konarak, (for.the Maga-Vyakti informs us that this place 
bordered on the sea) where we have one of the finest Sun- temples in 
India. 

Ant important point to be noted in this cohnection is that in designat- 
ing the Brihmanas of the above places, the Maga-Vyakti simply adds— 
„Āra to the name of the country; thus the Brahmanas of the Utü are called 
Urü-varah; of Khanetu, Khantavarah < etc. It is not known exactly why 
the Maga Brahmanas were thus designated by the suffix ara added after 
the name of their settlements. Possibly, such was the custom among the 
Maga Brahmanas themselves. If this hypothesis be accepted then we 
have to assume that the suffix āra was one of the peculiar features of the 
language « of the Magas, who came to India from the Central Asia in the 
train of the Sakas. 

We do not know. exactly what was .the language ab the E of 
India. Lévi points out that Sakāra of the Sanskrit drama is in reality a 
picture of the Saka,"! while Charpentier thinks that the linguistic descrip- 
tion of Sakara’s dialect which is “by the Hindu Grammarians looked upon 
as a sub-species of Migadhi,” might just as well be regarded as an Iranian 
language.. He. ‘opines ‘further that the word Sekaa may be of Iranian 
origin. and derived from “Saka” by the suffix āra.’ 

"Now, Panini’ in his Astadhyayi. gives the rule “Zrak Udicim,” (IV. 
1. 139) and while explaining it the Kāšikāvrtti says “Godhaya apatye 
"Udicām: ācāryānām matena ārak pratyayo bhavati: Gandhāra”” Thus 
according to the strict rules of the Sanskrit Grammar Saba + āra would 
give us the form Sākāra and not Sakāra. Patanjali, however, informs us 
that "the correct use of grammar is in’ vogue only among the Sistas, i.e., 
the inhabitants of the Aryavarta, and other people use words indifferently 
without due respect for the grammatical rules." It is thus quite possible 
that the Sakas used the suffix āra in the sense of "this is his descendant" 
without making any vrddbi of the first letter, and from them the term 
Sakaia passed into’ the Sanskrit literature. In this connection, it may be 
noted that besides the rile "ārak udīcām”” of Panini, we have the state- 
ment"of, Bharata— 


"Vālhīka bhasa udicyanam,” (Nārgašāsta, XVII, 52). 


"a4 Levi, Le Theatre indien, p. 361. 
15 RAS, 1925. pp. 238 f. 
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The above two thus taken together would show that the suffix āra 
was employed in the language of the Vālhīkas, and the interpretation of 
the Kasika may not be applicable in that system. 

If this view be accepted, then we can hold. that the Šakas 
used originally Valbika-bhasa ie, a branch of the Iranian tongue, and 
if the āra of the Maga-Brahmanas be a reminiscence of their old custom, 
it would prove beyond doubt that the Magas of the Maga-vyakti were 
really the old Saka-dvipiya priests who came to India in the pre-Christian 
days. 

According to some scholars the practice of exposing the dead to the 
birds of prey, common in Taxila,'* was introduced into India by the 
Magians after the Achaemenid conquest of the country. The, Mabā- 
sīlava Jataka and the Siksdsamuccaya bear clear reference to it.. The 
Chinese account, on the other hand, avers the presence of this practice 
among the Licchavis, and this has given rise to various theoties regarding. 
the origin of the tribe. Thus Dr. Vidyabhusana observes: "It appears 
to -me very probable that while about 515 B.C., Darius, King of Persia, 
serit an expedition to India, or rather caused the Indus to be explored from 
the land of the Pakhtu (Afghans) to its mouth, some of his Persian sub- 

‘jects in Nisibis (off Herat) immigrated to India, and having found the 
Punjab over-populated by the orthodox Brahmanas, came down as far as 
Magadha (Bihar) which was at that time largely inhabited by Vrātyas or 
outcaste people.””'” This theory has been severely criticised by the later 
scholars, and indeed there is absolutely &o evidence that the Persians in 
the Achaemenid days advanced as far as the Eastern India. The pte- 
sence of the custom of supone the dead to the birds of prey, however, 
requites explanation. 

The Apastam ba Dbarinasñtra refers to the customs of boral and 
exposure of the dead on a raised platform. The Atharvaveda also refers 
to similar practices: ‘They that are buried, and they that are scattered 
away, they that are burned and they that are set up—all those Fathers, 
O Agni, bring thou to eat the oblation.” !° 

Thus it would appear that the system of exposing the dead was pre- 
valent among a section of the Aryans from a very remote period. In his 

16 Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 135 n. 


17 Ind, Ant. 1908, p. 79. 
18 Apastanbe Dbarmasūtra, I. 87; Atharva Veda, XVII. 2. 34. 
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Vedic ‘Antiquities, Prof. Dubreuil claims to have discovered several 
funeral remains of the Vedic age; but, in any case, the system of Dakbama 
in India cannot be ascribed to the Persian sources. The system seems to- 


have been ‘i in existence among the Aryans 1 in their early home in Central 


Asia. 
II 


The two peoples, the Indians and the Persians, were thus living side 
by side in close contact and naturally there must have been mutual 
borrowing. We know what little Indians took because we have the 
Indian literature and epigraphic records, but it is difficult to determine 
what the Persians took because our ‘sources’ are lost. Alberuni” s state- 
ment.that Buddhism flourished in Western Asia before the spread of 
Zoroasttianistn which ‘supplanted the former’? remains uncorroborated, 
. and the account can. hardly be accepted in the present state of our 
knowledge. i C 

Spooner in his ' dum Period of Indian History" has traced Per- 
sian influences in different spheres of Indian life; but that most of. his 
conclusions ate far-fetched will be apparent from the criticisms . that 
followed the publication of his article. Further, .in. this thesis of outs, 
we have to distinguish between the factors that are “Persian” from 
those that are ‘“Achaemenid,’’ fer the fusion of Persian with Hellenis- 
tic ideas took place in Bactria and the neighbouring countries after their 
colonisation by Alexander the Great, and this hybrid culture thus evolved 
was introduced into India either as a result of the peaceful intercourse 
between the Mauryan empire and Western Asia, or as a result of the 
subsequent invasions of the Bactrian. Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, and 
Kushanas, all” of whom: must have been imbued to a greater or less 
degree with Graeco-Persian culture. Hence, it will be wrong to assu- 
me that all the Persian elements in the Indian culture found their 
way into India at the time when the Persian: Empire extended over the 
North-west, the Greek elements following later.?° 

Senart has traced Achaemenid influence in the preambles to the 
Afokan edicts. The epigraphs of Ašoka begin with the uniform 
phrase : “Thus saith King Piyadasi, dear unto the devas.’ Now, this 


19 Sachau, diberunis India, vol. I, p. 21. 
20 Marshall, 4 Guide to Taxila, p. 24. 
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formulae is an absolutely isolated example in Indian epigraphy, and 
makes its appearance with the ASokan edicts, and after them appears no 
mote, “inspite of the influence which the example of so powerful a. 
sovereign would be expected to exercise." In the entire series of the 
inscriptions of the Achaemenid monarchs from Darius to Artaxetexes 
we find, on the other hand, the phrase thatiy Daraya vaush Ksayatbiya, 
‘thus said the King Darius,’ or its equivalent, thatiy Ksayarasha inevi- 
tably forming the frame of each of the proclamations. In both the 
cases, this phrase in the third person is immediately succeeded by the 
„use of first person, and thus we are led to infer that the Great Mautya 
emperor copied his Achaemenid brethren in making his proclamations,?', 
The inference is supported by other facts as well. The word dipi is 
used in the Kharosthi proclamation of the Maurya king’ to designate the 
inscriptions, while the engraving is.called ni-pish. This is exactly a copy 
of Darius’ inscriptions where we read “imam dipim nipisbtanaiy," while 
Ašoka writes “ayi dbarmadipi nipista." In the Brahmi records instead 
of ‘dip? we have got ‘lip? which is but a modification of the Iranian term 
‘dipi? l 
The question of Irano-Achaemenid influence on Indian art is-a vexed . 
one. - The Iranian art after Artaxerexes II shows “an astoundingly quick 
decline, an unparalleled fall, to the point that even the mere technique 
was almost entirely lost. Old Persian art was dead before Alexander 
conquered Persia, and with the art the whole culture died: This com- 
plete decay was the cause, the conquest was its consequence. The butn- 
ing of Persepolis by Alexander was only the symbolic expression of the 
fact that the Ancient East had died.”** ! l 
` Thus the presence of the Persian elements in the Indian art should 
‘properly be ascribed to the Greco-Persian source than to the Achaemenids 
themselves. We may leave out at the putset the question of Achaemenid 
influence on Indian sculpture for "architecture was the dominating art at 
the Achaemenian epoch; sculpture was subordinate to it, and was as a 
matter of fact part of the architecture." Indeed, in the Achaemenid 
epoch every single one of the principles of the Iranian, sculpture was 


21 Ind, Ant., XX, pp. 2556. 
22 Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, p. 274. 
23 lbid. p. 222. 
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deliberately chosen to subordinate sculpture to architecture to create the 
perfect unity of the colossal buildings; the sculpture had no independent 
existence. l " 

It was believed that the lion-figutes of the Mauryan age drew their 
inspiration from the lion of Hamadan which was taken to be a work of 
the Achaemenid period. The theory must now be discarded for it has 
„been conclusively proved that the lion cf. Hāmādān belongs to the 
Arsacidan and Sassanid periods. 

— Taxila, the great city of the Achaemenid, may have imbibed some 
Achaemenid influence as shown by an Aramaic inscription discovered 
there by Sir John Marshall. A few minor antiquities found in.the Bhir 
mound show traces of the influence of the Achaemenid art, which possibly 
reached India after the conquest "of Alexander the Great. - 

How far the Achaemenid «model travelled into the interior of Indis 
beyond the borders of the Indo-Achaemenid empire cannot be properly 
determined. Iranian influence has been traced in—{a) the Mauryan 
sculptures, (b) the Mauryan palace discovered at Kumrāhār, and (c) the 
Asokan pillars. . 

(a ) It has alteaáy been said that : in the art of the Achaetnenid age the 
sculpture had no independent existence, and hence it follows a priori 
that the few objects of sculptures that can be assigned to the Maurya 
age had hardly anything Iranian in them. It is possible, however, that 
the art of giving lustrous polish to the stone was learnt by the Indians 
from the Greco-Persians who also possibly taught the natives the art of 
moulding stones, Burgess thinks, however, that these objects are typi- 
‘cally A$okan. 

(b) The excavations at: Kumtāhār by Waddell and Spooner led to 
the discovery of the Mauryan’ palace, the Sugahga palace mentioned in 
the Hāthigumphā inscription. of. King Kharavela,, which, it is supposed, 
was built on the model of:the throne room and palace of Darius at Per- 
sepolis. Dr. Spooner's view regarding the design and purpose of the 
Hall at Pātaliputra find some confirmation in a clay seal recovered at the 
site which depicts such a three-storied hall as he predicts. x 

To understand the full significance of Spooner's theory, we must 
note in brief the account of the "Persepolitan capital" as given by the 
archaeologists. As Herzfeld says. “The building of Persepolis st^tted 


‘soon after Darius’ accession in c. 520. As long as he reigned, the place 
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was no more than a great builder's yard, and under Xerexes the cons- 
tructions were still going on all over the place. It was never entirely 
completed, but after Artaxerexes I had finished the Hall of a Hundred 
. €olumns’it was more or less ready for use.. However, "races of actual ` 
occupation ate comparatively scanty, and Ktesias, who lived twenty years 
as physician at the court of Artaxerexes II, evidently was nèver there. It 
remained entirely unknown to the Greeks before Alexander tonqueted it. 
On the whole Persepolis: seems to have been a placé that was founded 
and kept for historical and sentimental reasons in the homeland of the 
dynasty but used for only special ceremonial occasions." 

From the above observations, it is evident that the Indians probably 
knew nothing of the great palace during the rule of the Achaemenids. 
Its story may have circulated in India after the conquest of Alexander, ` 
but there is no-direct proof that the Mauryan court intentionally copied 
the pattern of the Iranian model. There are again fundamental differences 
between the two palaces, as shown by several critics of Spooner's theories. 

Further the expression “Hall of the Hundred Columns" is a misnomer, 
for there were about 500 columns on the terrace alone. The comparison 
- between the two seems to have been first started by the Iranians them- 
selves, but Aelian makes the: pointed remark: “methinks, only the 
well-known vanity of the Persians could prompt such a comparison." 

(c) The question of Iranian influence on the Mauryan Columns has 
been much discussed and those who hold that they are entitely of Indian 
origin point out that: (I) the Persian columns are made up of various 
inaterials—lime-stone of good quality, attificial stone, burnt brick, crude 
brick, a hard kind of plaster white and hard as stone, while the Ašokan 
columns are invariably made of monolithic grey sand stone; (ti) unlike the 
Persian columns, the Mauryan columns have no base; (iii) unlike any. 
thing such found in the Persian columns, the lower elements of all abact 
in India are lotus, represented with extraordnary realism; (iv) the ASokan 
entamblature is almost always, zcophorous, and the Sarnath lions, placed 
in close juxtaposition, are contrary to the Persian designs. 

Thus it is difficult to decide how far the Indian art is indebted for its 
motifs and inspitations to the Achaemenid Iran. „The edict bearing pillar 
at Salici has also been dubbed as Perso- Greek in style, not Indian, and 
there are reasons to believe that many ‘of the Mapryan | monuments. were 
the handiwork of foreign, probably Bactrian, artists who were too much 
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‘influenced by the Persian models. Thus though these monuments are 
essentially Indian, still we can trace in them some foreign elements. As 
Sir John Marshall has said, “In the time of Ašoka indigenous art was still 
in the rudimentary state, when the sculptor could not grasp more than 
one aspect of his subject at a time, when the law of ‘frontality’ was still 
binding upon him, and when the ‘memory picture’ had not yet given 
place to direct observation of nature." "The influence of the dead Persian 
art came, if it came at all, to India—rejuvinated through the Greeks.?* 

It has been suggested that the great Mauryan royal road with mile 
| stones on it was constructed after the Achaemenid model. This is quite 
possible for the Persian kings, we know, covered their empire by a net- 
work of roads that opened a'new chapter im the history of trade and 
commerce of Western and Central Asia. . As Przyluski says: "From 
Maurya times onwards Pataliputra was connected with Gandhara by an 
imperial highway, drawn on the model of the great roads of the Achae- 
menids. It played a great part in the political and economic, life of India. 
After the foundation of the Greek kingdom of Bactriana commercial in- 
tercourse became very active between the valleys of the Ganges and 
„the Oxus....... ws. From Pataliputra three great roads radiated to the 
frontiers of the Empire—the sofith-western to Barygaza by Kaušāmbī and 
Ujjayini, the northern to Nepal by Vaišālī and Sravasti, and the north- 
western, the longest, to Bactriana by Mathura and Upper-valley of the 
Indus. ?* l 

It was evidently after this great road, patha, of Northern India that 
the region came to be known as the Uttarāpatha. The term Uttarāpatha 
has, however, been ofte used in a much restricted sense to signify the 
region lying on the other side of Prthudaka or Pehoa,** and inhabited 
by the Gandhāras, the Yonas, the Kambojas and other barbarous tribes. 
- Now, this region formed a part of the Achaemenid empire, and this 
area acquired the name of Uttarapatha at an early age, evidently from 
the fact that some of the Achaemenid or pre-Achaemenid roads ran 
through it. 


The Achaemenids were not in India for Iranising the Indians, and the 


24 For the question of Achaemenid influence on the Mauryan Art, see also 
: Ray, Maurya and Sunga Art, Calcutta University, 1945. 

25 Przyluski, La Legende de l'empereur. Asoka, P- 9; Jolly, Artbašāstra, Pp. 44. 

26. Rājasekhara, Kavyamimamsa, ch, XVII, P. 93. : 
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life in that part of India which went under their heels was for all prac- 
tical purposes Indian. Thus it is not strange that the earliest extant 
Sanskrit grammar of India was composed in this area. The date of the 
Astadbyayi of Panini has been much debated, but there is new a con- ` 
sensus of opinion that it belongs to the fifth century" B.C. Panini was 
a native of Šālatura, and hence an Achaemenid subject.. Panini’s work 
shows that Sanskrit was highly cultured in Achaemenid India, while a 
verse ascribed to Rajasekhara in Jahlana's Sa#kti-muktavali states that 
Panini wtote “first. the grammar and then the Kavya, the Jāmbavatī- 
vijaya.” Rāyamukuta in his commentary on the Amarakosa has presetved 
a fragment from Pāņini's' ""Jāmbavatī-Vijaya,” while Nami-Sādhu cites 
"from Pāņini's mahakavya, the Pātālavijaya, * ‘a fragment illustrating 
that the great poets permit the license of ungrammatical forms. The tradi- 
tion of Panini as a poet is also vouchsafed by the Sadākti Karmamrta; l 
while seventeen verses are also found cited in the Anthologies under the 
name of a poet Panini. Aufrecht who first drew attention to the exis- 
tence of a poet named Pānini remarķed that we know of only one author . 
ot that name, and indeed it is not a wonder that our great grammarian 
may have been a poet as well.** In any case, Panini illustrates very well 
hów Sanskrit was cultured in a part of India which had passed under the 
foreign. rule. 


Conclusion 

Our task of giving a comprehensive picture of the Achaemenids in 
India has now come to an end (See IHQ., vols. XXV, Nos. 3 & 4 
vol. XXVI, Nos. 1 & 2), only a few words are necessary by way of epilogue. - 

"The Achaemenids of Iran extended their sway into India’ and: this 
brought a revolutionary change in the history of the land. It unlocked to 
the people of greater Asia and Europe a new world, and inspired a hero 
of Macedon with an endeavour to conquer it. Indeed, there would hardly 
have been Alexander's invasion of the country, had not the Achaemenids 
. conquered it beforehand, for Alexander did not traverse Asia beyond the 
limits of that empire. Alexander was a true successor of the Achaemenids 


27 Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, p, 16. 

38. ZDMG., XIV. pp. 581 f£; XXVII, pp. 466.; XLV, pp. 38 £.; JRAS., 
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and he held in‘ his own hand the torch of Iranian culture to light the 
„darkness that had already been shrouding. inspite of the best efforts of the 
Persian rnonarchs. Politically, the Achaemenids were less successful” in 
- India than the Greeks, the Sakas or the Kushánas, but they had to their - 
credit the unique achievement of acquainting India to the outer-world 
from where nomads henceforth began pouring into that fertile golden 
land. Indeed, the ‘history of foreign rule in India from the time of 
Alexander to that of thé Ephthalites is nothing but an appendix of the 
old Indo-Achaemenid history. l l 

Thus India came intó contact with various traditions more than had 
* formerly been the case, and the result was naturally a widening of the 
scope of intellectual activity and the breaking of the fetters of tradi- 
tionalism. The contributions of the Achaemenids peep to a large extent 
into the golden age of the Mauryas. If human progress is indebted to 
those who are instrumental in propagating the culture developed by other 
nations and in transposing ideas and institutions from people to people, 
India must admit her debt to Achaemenid Iran. 


APPENDIX 
(i). The Gold-Question 


Herzteld:in his Iran in the Ancient East, p. 272, has given two, very 
important plates of Xerexes tribute procession, (pls. Lxxix and Lxxx), one 
showing "the Thattagush (Sattagydians) with weapons and a marvellous 
humped-bull,” and the other depicting "the Hindus from Sind with gold; 
double axes and a beautiful ass." ` 

An éxamination of pl. Lxxx reveals that the Hindus are carrying some 
rectangular slabs in their hands, and they may or may not be slabs of gold. 
We have already tried to show «that, the account of Herodotus gold- 
tribute paid by the “Indians” is much exaggerated, and there is hardly 
any reason for supposing that gold was abundant in India. The slabs in 

“question may represent ivory blocks which, we know, Devius imported 
' from “India” for the construction of his- palace at Susa. . 

Macdonald's theory (p. 23) that "gold was abundant there (India), 

so abundant that for many centuries its value relatively. to silver was extra- 
ordinarily low" is not supported by the facts at our disposal. The evi- 
dence of the Classical authors, already shown, is conclusive on the point. 
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As Tarn says: “The only native Indian gold of any account came from. 
the washings on the upper Ganges and its tributaries which are referred. 
to by Megasthenes and Pliny and probably (later) by the Brbat Sambita. 
In fact Indians knew next to nothing about gold-mining; Alexander's 
mining engineet Gorgos, who opened a silver mine in the Salt-Range iņ 
Sopeithes’ kingdom whence came Sopeithes’ unique silver coinage, ‘said 
that Indian ideas of mining and refining were elementary, and Megas- 
thenes said that they did not even know how to separate gold from dross. 
Essentially, India's gold was imported. and so had to be paid for like 
other commodities; the North-west got its gold from Siberia, the East ` 
probably imported some gold from the very rich rivet-washings in Yunnan 
and the neighbouring provinces." (.c., p. 108). 
(ui) The Kambojas ' 
It has been asserted by several scholars that (a) the Kambojas were an 
, Indian people, and that (b) their territory figures as one of the Indian 
janapadas in the age prior to the time of the Lord Buddha. Let us see 
how far the assertions are cortect. 

(a) The Kambojas are not mentioned in the Rgveda, a fact which 
shows that they came.late in India. The Varsa Brabmana of the Sama 
Veda mentions a teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava. This fixes 
up the date of the work which must be ascribed to the post-Cambyses 
age. A higher antiquity has generally been given to the work, and thus 
it has been sought to prove that the Kambojas came to India at a very 
early date. The account of the people as given in the Nirwkta proves 

conclusively that they were Iranians. The fact that Katyayana had to 
make a vartika on Pāņini's rule “Kamboja-luk” shows that like the 
Colas, Keralas etc., the Kambojas were not well-known tà the Father 
of the Sanskrit grammar, although he had been living ın the ‘trans-Indus 
region. And the only reason of this ignorance was that they had only 
recently settled in India, too recently to be acquainted with the Indo- 
‘Aryans themselves. i 

(b) In the list of the Soļasā mabājanapada furnished by the Ariguttara 
Nikāya we find the mention of the Kamboja. Rhys Davids opined that 
it represents a picture of the age just before the rise of Buddhism. Now, 
the date of Buddha's parinirvāņa is uncertain. According to the Ceylo- 

nese tradition the event took place in 544 B.C., while according to a 
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Cantonese tradition in-486 B.C.* In any case, it is certain that the trans- 
Indus regions were conquered. by Cyrus who ruled from B.C. 558 to 
530 B.C. So if Rhys Davids is to he followed the date of the Anguttara 
‘Nikaya list must be pushed to a period prior to 544 B.C. or 486 B.C. 
If the name Kamboja be associated with Cambyses, as Lévi has shown, 
then the date of the list must be later than 530 B.C., when already the 
North-western region of India had becomie a part af the Achaemenid 
empire. Jt must be remembered, however, that the Anguttara Nikāya 
is giving us a list of the countries, not a list of the governments. So 
Gandhata and Kamboja mentioned in it may very well be the two units 


of the Persian empire. 


S. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


T ‘Tei is to be noted that the Cantinas tradition of 486 B.C. satisfies most 
of the Buddhist datings of the later days. A " 


Huns, Yavanas and Kambojas 


`” The Hünas of Sanskrit texts plausibly stand for the famous Hüns 
of Central Asia, à fierce nomadic tribe who were known to the Chinese 
as Hiung-nu. The pillages and devastations committed by. them 
caused wide-spread havoc in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The very frequent references to the Hüns in the Epic and the Puranas 
indicate that they were quite familiar to Indian writers. The Lalita. 
vistara mentions also a Hūņa-lipi.' 


Towards the middle of the 5th century A.D. the. Hūņs,. as 
M. Chavannes writes acquired great power in the basin of the Oxus*. 
A Hün settlement on the Oxus was also known to Kalidasa, a contem- 
porary. of Candragupta Il (380-412 A.D.) Vikramaditya, for he - 
places the Hūņas on the banks of the Vaüksu, the Oxus in Bactria?. 
Their first incursion into India was repulsed by Skandagupta (455- 
467 A.D.) as recorded in the emperor’s Bhitari inscription‘. By the 
time of Varahamihara (d. 587 A.D.) the Hūņ settlement in India was 
fairly well recognised. They appear in the ‘list of northern tribes 
furnished by the Brbatsambitā, and the grouping and the context 
suggests that they were living near che Kulu Valley. ‘The valley of - 
the Upper-Sutlej adjacent to Tibet which was called Hundes, might 
have been the home of this tribe or a branch of them?. But in the 
early part of the sixth century A.D. the Hiins were also living in the 
trans-Indus region, as in the Christian topography of. Cosmas Indiko- 
pleustes (c. 525 and 535 A.D.) it is expressly stated as follows : 
“The river Phison (Indus) divides India from the country of the 
Huns".' Indian writers of the seventh century, however, associate 


1 JĀ, 1913, p. 266. 

2 Document sur less Toukine occidentaux, pp. 222-23. Also see Dr. Modi's 
Early History of the Hūņas in JBBRAS., XXIV, 562-67. 

3 Mallinatha’s (14th or 15th century) reading Sindhu is not correct in view 
of Vallabhadeva's (10th century) and Ksirasvamin’s (11th century) comments. 
See JDL, IV, 107 ff. also K.B. Pathak, L4., 1912, p.265 ff. 

4 CIL, Ill. 56, line 15. For a detailed account of this Hün invasion in 
India, see NHIP, VL 1934.” -~ 

-5 NHH. ch. Il, p. 19. 6 MA. p. 165. 
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the Hūņs with the Punjab region. In the Bārbaspatya Artbašāstra, 
: a work not earlier. than the 6th or 7th century A.D. the Hin country 
is mentioned in conjunction with Kāšmīra. Bana, the author of Hatsa- 
carita, also refers to a Hün principality of Uttarapatha’. 

In the first half of the sixth century A.D. the Hūņs enjoyed 
political power for a short period. Dr. D. C. Sircar thinks that the 
Eran inscription of the time of Bhanu Gupta (G. E. 191 — 510 A.D.) 
contains an allusion to the struggle between the Guptas and the Hüns 
in Central Indiaà?. This is supported by the evidence furnished by 
the Eran inscription of Toramaha (c. 500-515 A.D.)! which show 
that the Sagar (Saugor) districts and presumably other. northern region 
of the Central Provinces were under the rule of the Hiin Chie 
Toramāņa.  Toramana had ‘greatly raised the status of the Hūns. 
He struck ‘solar type’ coins in Brahmi script which come mostly from 
Rajputana,” and he may have extended his rule even over a portion 
of the Punjáb!'. Toramana was succeeded by his son Mihirakula 
(c. 515-535 A.D.)” who further enlarged the Indian dominions of 
his father.. Mihirakula had his capital at. Sialkot in the Punjab'* and 
ruled over an extensive empire which stretched from the Himalayas.'* 
But he was defeated by YaSodharman, king of Malwa'*, and finally 
crushed,. as- seems very ney by the Gupta king Narasirhha-Gupta 
Baláditya!*. 

Even after their defeat at the hands of Yašodharman the Hüns 
maintained their hold over small principalities in. the different parts 


7 Ch. v. 8 SL, p. 336, fn. 9. 9 lbid., 396-7. 

10 Catalogue of the Coins in. the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. I, by V. 
Smith, pp. 232-33, 235-36. 

1t This assumption is -based upon the hypothesis that Toramana Shahi of 
the Kura (Salt range, Punjab), inscription is the same as the Hün Emperer 
Toramāņa (S4, p. 398, fn. 1 and 4). 

'12 Dr. R. C. Majumdar writes that there is hrdly TE to show that 
Toramāņa and Mihirakula were Hüns, on the contrary, che Mandasor Inscrip- 
‘tion of Yaíodbarman, he says, even implies a distinction between Mihira- 
kula and the Hüns. Dr. Majumdar agrees with Stein and Jayaswal in regarding 
Toramāņa as a Kusāņa chief who being allied with the Hūns led the Hūņ 
hordes (NHIP, VI. 19598. 

13 Smith, Cat. Coins, Y, p. 232; Sl, p. 395, fn 

14. Cf: Mandasor Stone-pillar Inscription of Yabodbarman (c. 525- 535 A Dj » 
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„of India where they ruled as local chiefs. Princes of Hün tribe and 
Hūņ royal houses are mentioned in the records of the Pratihāras, 
Paramāras, Cāhamanas, Cālukyas (Guzerat) and Palas. Epigraphic 
sources indicate that ata later time che Hiin chiefs became the. 
paramount lords of the whole country ‘extending from near the Kota 
border to the precints of Bundi".' Some Paramāra records from 
Ujjaini* refer to Avaraka-Bhoga (the country round the town of Agar 
north-east of Ujjain) and Hünamandala which proves the existence of 
a Hün country in the mediaeval period in the very heart of Malwa. 
Hün territories of this region later on passed under the possession of 
the Rajputs, and the Hūns similarly came to be known as one of the 
36 Rajput clans. 

The Hüns were later on absorbed into Hindu society and improved 
their social position. The Hin Mihirakula was a devotee of Siva". 
Other records show that Hūņ kings ranked with Indian Soverei$ns 
and Hün princesses married into the famous royal families. A Jaina 
work of the rath century A.D. refers to a raja of Hūņadeša who 
attended a Svayamvara Sabbà and sought the hand of a princess." 
The Jubbalpur plates of Jayasithhadeva (1167 A.D.) records that the 
Kalacuri king Karna married a Hin lady Āvallā devi by name.” 
The commentator of the Raghuvamsa (IV. 67-68) even calls them 
Ksatriyas. Pargiter says “They appear to have been of light com- 

. plexion, for their women are pictured as having made their cheeks 

pale red by beating them in grief””.** 

. Mention. of the mixed hordes of the Sakas, Yavanas and Kam- . 
bojas occur very frequently in the Mabābbārata.** In Ašoka's 


17 EL, XXVI. 85. N. L. De says that on account of Hünic settlements 
some place-names of India are found to be counterparts of Asiatic cities 
(Puskara-Bukhara) IHO., II, 730. 

18 EL, XXIII. 102; DUHB., p. 118, tn. 2. 

19 Cf. Gwalior Stone Inscription of Mibirakula (vs. 3-4, SL, 400-1, fn. 3 
and p. 395,-fn. 1. 

20 IA. IV. 113. 21 EL, XXI. gg 22 MP., p. 380. 

23 Mbb (B)., i, 168. 37; iii. 43. 22; v. 19. 22; vi 20. 13. The Yavanas were 
not presumably unknown to India even before Alexander’s time. Panini (sth cen- 
tury B.C.) refers to the writing of the Yavanas (NHH., ch. II. p. 44). Arrian's 
account of Nysa (which according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar was situated be- 
tween the Kophen and the Indus) points to the existence of a Greek colony 
on the frontiers of India before the invasion of Alexander. It is also assumed on 
the basis of numismatic evidence that a Greek colony existed in some outlying 
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edict” the Yavanas ate mentioned as Yonas in conjunction with the Gu 
--dharas and Kambojas as tribes living outside his territories: whom, he calls 


v his ‘borders’. There can be little doubt that by this name the Greeks 


^ were intended; "who might have formed a-small state on the north- 
- "west frontier? in a territory adjoining Gandhara but outside India?* 

Rapson was of opinion that these border tribes were not the 
‘subjects of Asoka, but Dr. Ray Chaudhury points out that they 
were included within the Raja-visaya or the king's territory and 
that the real border peoples were the ‘Greeks of the realm of 
Antiochos'."" Both in R.E. XIII and If Ašoka refers to the Yona king 
Antiyoka?* who was a Greek prince. ASoka’s governor Tusaspha was 
"a Yavana-rāja, à Greek prince, which indicates that potentates of these 


| border tribes’ existed in his empire as feudatory chieftains. Very soon 


„after the .death of Ašoka the Yavanas Le into unportance in the 
political history, of North-westetn . Itidia.-- The decline of the- 
“Maurya power was followed. by a Yavana raid in Madhya-deSa.- A 


passage ‘referring to this in the Yuga Purana section of the Gargi- 


. satnbitā which runs thus:-—‘Then the viciously valiant Yavanas after 


reducing Saketa, Pajicala, ‘Mathura, will reach Kusumadhvaja...... no 


. Demetrios the ‘Indo- Greek contemporary ‘of Pusyamitra' (c.187 to 1 51 
B.C.) is perhaps mentioned in ‘the Hathigumpha inscription (c. 1st 
century B. C.) of Kharavela as Yavana faj(a) | D(i)mi(ta)^". The 
Yavana invasion of India referred to in Patahjali’s Mababbasya. who 
. lived. towards the middle of ihe second century B.C.; and also in the 
Malavikagnimitra, was obviously a Greek invasion in the time of Pusya- 
mitra, of either Demetrios or Menander." Menander i is identified with 
the king Milinda of Sagal (Sakala) mentioned in the Milinda- 


-p4üba, as a Yavania-tāja. But the Yavanas as a political power 
P » as J 


province of India about 550 B.C. (C1, 1921, pp. 29-32). - * See also Holdich, The 
Gates of India, pp. 19-22, 123-24, 128. Another writer is Of opinion ‘that the 
Yavanas were the Ionians of Sogdiana (IC., II. 357-8), 

24 CIL, I. 10. 25 lbid. p. xxxviii. - 26 CL. 1921, pp. 26 ff. 

27 PH. p. 260. 28 CH, Y; 48.: 

29 Kern, Brbat-sambita, Intro. p. 37 et. sed. 

3o El, "XX. 79-8o, line 8, 

3: PH, p. 319. But the view. is expressed that it is Demetrios who ‘is sto 
be identified with the Yavana invaders and not Menander who could not 
have been the ccntemporary of Pusya-mitra (PH., pP. 323-24). 
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ceased to exist by the beginning of the second century A.D. We 
learn from the Nasik record of Queen Gautami Balašrī that her son 
* Siri-Satakani Gotamiputa destroyed : the Yavanas, and also the Sakas 
and Pahlavas”*. From some ancient texts we get a glimpse of the 
horror of Yavana raids. The passage of the Gargi-Sambita quoted 
above says that ‘alt provinces will be in disorder assuredly.” In the 
Puranas it- is stated that the Yavana king will follow evil customs and ` 
that massacring of women and children and killing of one another 
will be the normal feature of their life.? From the Sukraniti we 
learn that the Yavanas had all the four castes mixed together, did not 
recognise the authority of the Vedas and lived in the north and west". 
The Harivamsa notes that the .Yavanas shaved the whole of their 
heads*®. The Mahabharata records that they were very expert in 
shooting atrows: Saravanasanadhara Yavanāšca prabarinab?*. 

` But the word Yavana does not metely refer to the Greeks and 
according to Otto Stein Yavana of early Indian inscriptions 
doés not indicate Greek’ nationality ^" D. R. Bhandarkar 
says that in early times Yavana always denoted the Greeks, but 
from the 2nd century A.D. onward it may have meant the Persians?". 
Another writer thinks that the word Yavana denoted the Arab traders, 
the Romans and Jews?*. In later records Yavana stood for the Muham- 
madans. For instance, Vi$varüpasena is described as ‘Garga Yavana- 
nvaya-pralaya-kala-rudra-nypab, in his Madanapara Grant?. The 
Yavana enemy who was defeated by Anangabhima Ill (c.1211 to 


1238 A.D. of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa! was a Muhammadan 


32 EL, VII. 61. 

33 Pargiter, Dynastics of the Kali Age, pp. 56 & 74. 

: 34 Chapter IV, sec. iv, lines 74-5. 7 

35 HV. i 14. 16. i 

36 VIL 117. 13. But the Yavanas later on exerted considerable influence 
on the works of "Hindu astronomy. The Indian astronomers write of the 
avanas as their teachers. See Kern’s translation of Brbat-Sambita, op. cit. 

37 1C. L 343 ff. . a : l 
38 lbid. 18; Bhandarkar, ABRI., VIII :34ff. Ancther writer distinguishes 
the Yavanas from Pārasikas (Dr. D. C. Sircar in the Journal of Indian History 
(vol. XIV, pt, i, April 1935). I 
--39 IC. Il, 575-76. See PH., 386, fn.-1 for early Roman connection with 
India. H og o dedo ik d 
` 4o Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 132-139, v. 17. 

4 EL, XML, 151, vs. 3. 
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invader. Other epigraphic references bear out that the Muhammadans 
were called Yavanas in the mediaeval period. 

“Tt has been seen that in ASoka’s edict the Yonas are grouped with | 
the Kambojas. The Ramayana. combines: them in a single appella- 
tion: Kūmbojayavanārnšcaiva*”. In other passages of the Mabābbā- 
rata the Yavanas and the Kambojas having ordinarily as their compa- 
nions, the Sakas are most often coupled together**, These allusions 
indicate that the Kambojas were mainly a northern or north-western 
race. The Mababbarata also places them in Uttarāpatha along with 
Yavana and Gandhāra** 

* But unlike the Vāsas the Kāmbojas were an ancient people 
known to the Vedic texts. In early times the Kamboja country was 
‘a seat of Brāhmaņical culture‘. Buddhism incorporated Kamboja in 
the classical list of sixteen kingdoms, like Gandhara, and the people are 
copiously referred to in other Pali texts.** Kamboja is also mentioned 
in Panini’s Sūtra, IV. 1.175. From the Mahābhārata we learn that 
‘they had a monatchical form of.Government^ and occupied à promi- 
. nent position among the fighting powers of the Kuruksetra War. The 
country of the Kambojas was known to the Ramayana as Kamboja- 
visaya**. In the time of Kautilya the.Kambojas who had been orga- 
nised into -a corporation of warriors (Ksatriyašreņi) lived by agricul- 
ture and tradet? and were apparently living under a Samgha form of 
government. But is difficule to reconcile the different conflicting 
accounts regarding them. The people whose activities were conducted 
much in the same way like other Aryan tribes, as is clear from the 
notices made above, were again noticed with derision and contempt 
and treated as though they were degraded members of the Aryan stock 
if not altogether alien in race. The legend told in the Rémayana 
about the origin of the Sakas, Kambojas etc., from the tail of a cow 
by Vašistha is absurd but it is indicative of the contempt in which 
id wete- generally held. Dr. B. C. Law draws our attention to a 


42 iV. 43. 12. 43 Mbb (b). vii. 18. 7. , 44 XI. 207. 43. . 

45 PH., p. 126. Dr. B. C. Law is of opinion that the Kāmbojas must have 
been a Vedic Indian people and not Iranian as has been supposed by some 
scholars (TAI., pp. 1-2). 

46 .B. C. Law, Some Ksatriya tribes of dude India, 1924, p. 249-50: 

47 i. 67. 32; i 4. 22; v. 165. 1-3. 

48 i 6. 22. . -49 AS. p. 407. 
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statement of Panini which speaks of the Kambojas as Munda or 
shavenheaded??. Strangely enough the Harivamsa has a reference to 
this; the legend runs that the Kambojas were compelled to shave 
the whole of their head like the Yavanas™. In the Mahābhārata they 
are even called Mlecchas and are said to have evil customs??. This 
is also supported by the evidence of a Jataka story where the non- 
Aryan customs of a Kamboja horde ate hinted**. Like other Punjab 
races the Kambojas are stigmatised by Manu who says that they were 
* Ksatriyas originally, but became degraded through the extinction of 
sacred rites**, A passage states that they were valiant fighters: 
Kamboja yuddba durmmadāb**. The geographical location of this 
tribe has not been satisfactorily settled**. Zimmer on the authority of 
a passage in the Vamša Brābmaņa, conjectures that the Kambojas and 
Madras lived not far distant in space. The latter, presumably the 
Uttara-Madras, lived in the time of the Aitareya Brabmana beyond 
the Hirnalaya. The passage of the Mahābhārata which gives a clue to 
‘the home of the people runs thus: “Karpa Rajapuram gatvā Kam boja- 
., nirjitastuaya Girivrajagatyāšcapi"*.  Rājapura has been identified with 
‘Rajaori to the south Kasmir and south-east of Punch?*, the Ho-lo-she- 
pu-o of Hiuen Tsang®*. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri says that the associa- 
-tion of the Kambojas with the, Gandhāras helps to establish this 
identity. No doubt this condition is satisfactorily accommodated in this 
location, but what about their association with the Yavanas which is too 
frequently noticed to be ignored? Dr. Ray Chaudhuri says that . 
Hiuen Tsang’s account of Rajapura and the neighbouring countries 
agree wonderfully with the Kambojas. This is hardly a convincing 
evidence, for tribes with ‘rude violent dispositions' and of ‘ferce and 
passionate temper’, are frequently found in the pilgrim’ S account: 
of trans-Hindukush regions (see the descriptions of Hamatala, Badak- 
shan etc.) The inhabitants of these regions were the people who did 
not “properly belong to India" and were really ‘frontier people.’ 
Dr. Ray Chaudhuri’ s contention that on the west, Kamboja must have 
reached out as far as Kāfiristan, is again opposed to all known facts 


50, TAL, p. 3. 51 HV. i. 14. 16. 52 MP, p. 318. 

53 CJ. VI, p. rro. 54 X. 43-44. 55 Mbb., vii: 117, 12 
56 For various theories on the location of Kāmboja, see TAI. p. ra 

57 Ved. Ind., 1. 84-85 & p. 138. 

58 VII, 4. 5. 59 PH., pp. 126-27. 6o BR., I, p. 163. 
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about the geography and ethnography of this region. The cis-Indus . 
and trans-Indus. Valleys between Kasmir and Kafiristan was the home 
"of many peoples such as the Darvas, Abhisiras, Urašas, Kuhakas, Ari-- 
„marddanas and A$makas. It is of course true that the same country 
* vety ofte happen to be the home of more than one tribe, but such 
a wide extent of the Kamboja country seems improbable. Dr. Ray 
Chaudhuri “also does. not, explain Girivraja of the. above passage 
_ Which in the north can only refer to the Kekaya city or to the little 
Rajagrha, Po-ho or’ Balkh of Hiuen Tsang's itinerary. Is it to be 
understood that Karna after vanquishing the Kambojas in Kashmir 
marched as far as Balkh, or is it hinted that Rājapura was neat 
about Girivraja, that is, Rajagrha, the cel of Po-ho or Balkh the 
ancient Bactria? 

The Kamboja country was bns for its horses". Other coun- 
` tries where horses of repute were found in ancient times were Samar- 
kand**, Tukharistan??, Khorāsān"**, Dranga**, Valhika**, Cina*?, Wak- 
. kān**, "Asvaka*?, Gandhāra””, Vanāyu”', Baluchistan'?, Sindhu”*, 
Arbuda™, and Āratta”*. It appears that excepting the last three, all 
these countries famous for the breed of horses were situated to the west 
of the Indus. The reference to the horses of the Kāmboja country 
unmistakably. points to its location in the west far beyond the Indus 
and this is consistent enough with the association of the Kambojas 
and the -Yonas, as border tribes of Ašoka's dominion which stretched 
as far as Peshawar on the west as the Shabazgarhi edict proves. 


61^ Mbb., vi. 35. 36; 119. 26; ii. 51. 4; Ram. i. 6. 22; IV. 165, RT., I, 
p. 136; Harsacarita (Trans. by Cowell and Thomas), p. 50. In the Mahabharata 
(ii. 49. 19 & ii. 51. 3) it is said that the Kamboja country produced excellent 
pep ; 

62 „1 p. 32. 63 IV, 166, RT., I, p. 136. 

64 D. P. 242; Harsacarita (trans. by Cowell and Themas), P. 50. 

65: Ariaspae of Arrian, Wilson, op. cit, p. 155. 

66 Mbh., vii. 35. 36; 119. 26; Ram., i. 6. 22, : 

67 MP. p. 319. 68 Ti, ote 279-80. 

69 MM., pp. 157-58. i 7o om . BI. 10. 

71 Mbh. vii. 35. 36; 119. 26; Ram., I. 6. 22. 4 

72 1G. "VI, p. 298. Harsa- carita, op. Cit. : 
573 Ram. i. 6. 22; Harsa-carita,’ op. cit; MP., p. 315; BR., M, p. 272; Ved. 
Ind., 1, 43. " 

74 MP., p. 289; !A., IV. 267; Mbb., ii. 51 30. - 

* 75” Harsa-carita, op. cit. . 
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The Yona territory mentioned in the Mahavamsa had its chief city 
at Alasanda. Geiger identifies Alasanda with the Alexandrian town 
built near Kabul'*, which according to Cunningham was in or near 
Opian, 50 miles to the north of Kabul. Very close to Opian, within 
six miles to the east, lay Begram and Cunningham identifies it with 
the Karsana of Ptolemy and Kalasi of the Buddhist chronicles which 
is also mentioned as Alasanda, the capital of the Yona country’? 
The neighbouring’ regions of Afghanistan as we have already noted 
had the reputation for good horses and these features answer some of 
the requirements of the Kamboja country. An evidence in favour of 
this hypothesis is obtained from the Raghuvamsa. Raghu after van- 
" quishing the Pārasīkas (iv. 60f) marched against the rulers of Udi- 
cyadeša (vs. 66) iri course of which he reached the river Sindhu 
(vs. 67) which is a mistake for Vanksu, where i.e. in the Oxus Valley 
(Bactria) he had an encounter with the Hünas (vs. 68). The Hūns 
being overrun, Raghu set off towards the kings of the Kamboja 
country (vs. 69) who being mowed down offered rich presents including 
horses (vs. 70) to Raghu. . The locality thus indicated by all these 
notices point to. Badakshan to the south-east of Balkh which is situated 
at the foot of Hindu-Kush on the Oxus basin. Raghu it is stated 
went up the Himalayas (vs. 71) after he had subdued the Kambojas. 
The Yona country Alasanda it may be noted lay on the other side of 
the Hindu-Kush. 

The Kamboja country of the North or North-West had, therefore, 
a great’ reputation for horses. Kamboja in the Monghyr Grant of 
Perija where. his horses roamed about (v. 13) may refer to that 
country"*, But the Jrdā plate of the Kamboja king Nayapaladeva*? 
which may be placed in the latter part of the tenth centuty A.D. and 
the Bāngarh (Dinajpur) pillar inscription of the Kāmbējā-nvayaja 
Gaudapati which is referred to the same century shows that the Kam- 
bojas occupied a considerable portion of Bengal". A Kamboja . 

76 Mabāvarisa, Geiger's translation p. 194. 

77 CAGI., pp. 32-33. In the Vaijayanti Yavana is identified with Huruskara 
(IHO., XIX, 216) a name which seems to be unknown to ancient writets. 

78 DUHB,. p. 118. 79 EL, XXII, 154-55.  . 

80 But the theory of a Kāmbeja invasion is considered highly improbable 
(DUHB., p. 134. The Kambojas of Bengal are, however, considered to be the. 


same as the Kambojas of the North-Western Frontier. For other views on the 
subject see ibid., 191. . 
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_ country on the north-eastern frontiers of India is known to have 
existed’, Lüders' Inscriptions Nos. i76 and 472 refer to the gift 
vof a monk Kabàja (Kamboja) from Nādinagara (Nāndinagara) at Safici 
Buddhist Stūpā. The monk was a Kamboja of Nandinagara which. 
might. have been a place in the tičighbourhcod of Sāici:: In the Agni- 
purāņa Kāmboja and: Kāmbhēja áre given as names "E two places in 
the South and S. W. division respectively of India?^, In the Bārbas- 
patya ArthaSastra Kamboja is grouped with Dašārņa as one of the . 
Mahavisayas**. A branch of the Kambojas called Apacs Kambojas 


is-also usually noticed. 
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-Mingling of Islamic and Indigenous Traditions. 
| in Indian Music 


dod. du her long history, has Pewi remarkable paai for 
the assimilation of diverse cultures. In the wake of invasions followed 
cultural contacts. * Kings and soldiers were accompanied by scholars and 
artists and while the soldier got busy consolidating his. gains, the scholar. ` 
and. the artist went round diving deep into the’ springs of indigenous 
arts and learning. . The fiery -soldier under the influence of scholars and 
saints was thus ennobled in his outlook and impelled to patronise art 
and letters and to. love the. land as his country. of : adoption. 

Thus it was that the Muslim conquerors of India were invariably 
accompanied by zealous missionaries and scholars. In the wake 
of Arabs and Turks-and Persians followed spiritualists and pacifists who 
* récognised no ttammels ot boundaries in matters of culture and learning. 
The Muslim. scholars, wlīd: came to-India, were received with an open | 
mind. Not only did they. settle down in the new land and regard its 
people with love and affection; but they even began to study the cultural - 
and intellectual movements of the Hindus whose supremacy in sciences 
and learning they had long recognised. Such was the influence of. Indian. 
culture that though they came in search of knowledge they stayed on to 
become the children of the soil. Many: of them, no doubt, went back 
carrying with them rich stores of knowledge and good will. 

: Indian influence thus travelled far and wide. Some of the Muslim 
scholars and spiritualists carried new ideas and knowledge back to the 
seat of Islamic culture whence they had derived their original inspiration., 
. Often they carried with them some of the Hindu scholars and, scientists 
of eminence who were liberally patronized and welcomed even at the 
` court of the highest’ Muslim Pontif! And yet, strange as it may seem, 
it was again to India that Islam turned epe to "y down: the foun-. 
dations: of'its empire. 

But, this process of cultural exchange was, however, not one-sided. 
While the Muslims partook of the great spiritual wealth of Hinduism in: 


1 Al-Biruni, India (tr., by, Sachau), Introduction. 
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their thought and institutions, the Indian artistic and cultural movements 
were also influenced, in their turn, by Islamic thought. Arts and litera- 
ture thus flourished and social and ‘cultural’ movements revived though in” 
a synthetic form. This unity or synthesis of the two cultures was, per- 
haps, nowhere more evident that in the sphere of song and melody which 
in their form and expression became partly Muslim and partly Hindu. 
India musical traditions exerted considerable influence on Arabic. 
music. The system of music that prevailed in early Islam for several 
centuries was derived partly from Greek and partly from Persian and Indian 
treatises.”. In fact, many of the technical terms prevalent in Atabic music, 
according ` to Lane, were "borrowed from the Persian and Indian 
language." Later when Baghdad became the seat of the mighty Muslim 
empire, Indian influences penetrated stil] further in the Islamic cu'ture 
of Persia. Indian melodies, according to available historical evidence, were 
well known to the Persians. Some of the Muslim scholars translated’ 
Indian treatises on musical science, into Persian, with the- help of Hindu 
Panaits.. : 3 i 
* In the reign of A'zam Shah, Mirza Khan, a Persian scholar, compiled: 
a volume called. Tubfat-ul-Hind based on the Hindu classics, Rāgārņava, 
Rāgadarpaņa and Sabha Vinoda. Other Persian works were also written 
and were based on Sanskrit works.* Thus it was that India during this 
period saw the inter-change of müsical and cultural traditions between 
the Islamic, and the. Hindu world: This great movement penetrated 
far and deep into the prevailing traditions of both and. resulted in what 
may be termed the re-orientation or synthesis of the arts and letters of 
the two civilisations.- l , 
; As we think of this great . period of India's cultural and artistic re- 
orientation the names of many celebrated poets and musicians come to 
our mind. But no single individual has, perhaps, made a greater contri- 
bution to the evolution and ‘enrichment of Indian classical music, popular 
today, than Amir Khusraw, the Muslim bard of medieval India. This 
remarkable Persian poet and musician, who .was a versatile genius, com- 
bined in-himself the gifts of both song and verse, and did much, during 


2 Francesco Salvadcr-Daniel, tbe: Music and Musical Instruments of the Arab; 


pp. 174-196. 

3 Lane, Modern Egyptians (quoted from Francesco Salvador-Danicl, The 
Music and Musical Instruments of the Arab, pp. 174-175). 

4 Shankar Rao Shiva Ram: Sangit Candrodaya. 
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his life time, to familiarize Indians with certain musical modes then popu- 
lar in Persia. 

Persian models began to be introduced into Indian music. This gave 
rise to two schools of musical traditions—the Northern and the Southern. 
The Northern school which felt the i impact of Islamic and Persian culture 
more closely and powerfully, became widely different, in course of time, 
from the Southern school. * The Northern. school adopted a new scale, as 
its model, i.e, the "$uddha” scale; while the Southern school retained 
the traditional one. Hence’ it was that the gulf between the Northern 
‘and the Southern schools became wider and more marked. 

Amir Khusraw, it might be of interest to mention hete, was of Turkish 
descent. His father, Amir Sayfuddin Mahmud, "was a Turk who had 
fled from his homeland in. Bokhara when the Mongols invaded. 
that country. During his wandering he cathe to India and settled down 
in Patyali, where Amir Khusraw was born in the year A.H. 651/1253 
A.D? ` While thus inheriting the physical’ peculiarities of a Turkish 
descent, Amir Khusraw had also imbibed all the good influences. of an 
Indian atmosphere. [n his attainment he proved to be versatile. He was 
at once a soldier and a profound scholar whe could at times rise to great 
heights of imagination. As a soldier he took part in several campaigns of 
which he himself gives a vivid account in hiseworks. 

Destiny had marked Amir Khusraw for something great. There could: 
thus be no better choice than that of this man of great abilities to bring: 
about that harmony or mingling of Persian and Indian cultures which is 
a precious heritage of ours now. It is, therefore, not only as a singer but 
also as a poet that Amir Khusraw has’ become a fascinating subject of 
„study for us. He was enormously productive and is said to have com- 
posed innumerable verses (nearly half a million, according to Dawlat 
Shah). These works:no doubt testify to the fertility of his mind. Sultan 
Mirza Baisungar, i it is said, made ceaseless effort to collect his verses but 
succeeded in collecting only 120,000, : Afterwards he discoveréd 2,000 
more from his Ghazals, but soon gave up further quest as toc: stupendous." 
Amir Khusraw has à particular appeal.for us, primarily, as a master- 


5 Browne, E. G: A History of Persian Literature, vcl, Ill. (1265-1502 A.D.) 


pp. 108-109. : . 
6 Browne, E. G.: A History of Persian Literature, vol. Ill. (1265-1502 
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i musician of his age. He had the good fortune to T lived a long life,. 
and to have enjoyed. the favours of five successive kings of Delhi. The 
most important of these kings wére. Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban .and 

_ Alauddin Khilji. He had complete mastery ov.t the technicalities of 
Indian music. He had also made a deep study of the Persian musical 
system and Was responsible for identifying many Ragas and Raginis with 
their counterparts in the’ Persian system. This also proves that in certain 
respects the essentials of Indian classical music and Persian music 
were substantially alike. Indian classical Ragas were thus known to the 
Persians, though under different names. Endowed as he was with a keen 
intellect: and a creative genius, Amir Khusraw introduced new and finer 
variations of Ragas. The tendency to create new Raginis by mixing the 

"old Rāgiņīs of the classical Thātas or by mixing the Persian and Indian 

 Ráginis i is thus-clearly discernible in his works. 

: Amir Khusraw further enlarged the- scope of the dvelóprnient of the 
Indian classical music. But to suggest that he changed the traditional 
Hindu music is perhaps exaggerated. In fact, Amir Khusraw never aimed 
at such a change. -He himself writes: 

“L am an Indian, if.a Turk. I do not derive my inspiration from 
Egypt. I oF not therefore qeu of Arabia, My lyre responds to the 
Indian theme." 

* He is also said to have Tad Tatānā and evolved Bahār. The 
evolution of Qawali, an elastic mode of singing combining Persian and 
Indian models, is also traditionally attributed to him. Another musical 
instrument Sitar (or Schtar)—modification of Vīņā—was also introduced 
by him.: The šsddba scale of the Sitar, it may be of interest to note 
here, is the same as the šeddba scale of the Northern school and ‘may 
be regarded as an adaptation from. the ancient šuddba scale of the 
Vina of which Sitar is only a modification. 

Legends surround the name of Amir Khustaw and history records 
an intetesting account of his discourses on musical science with Gopal 
Nāyak*—the renowned Hindu singer of that time whose fame and talent 
had spread far and wide. Amir Khusraw lived long and along with his. 
fellow poet, Amir Hasan of Delhi, sat at the feet of the great Muslim 


7 Dr. Mohammad bier Mirza, Life and Works of Amir Kbusraw, Uni- 
versity of the Punjab, 1935.* 
8 Shibli, Sbair-nl-Ajam, vol. Il, p. 136. 
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saint Nizam-ud-din Auliya, whose disciples they were. The saint sdei 
in, A.H. -725 (1329 A.D.); Amir Khusraw himself died only seven 
months after and was buried by the side of the Saint." 


But the movement to mix Persian and Indian melodies, or to evolve 


new ones, did not stop with the death of Amir Khusraw. * The popularity 


of. Qawali only proves this fact. Based on this style, another mode of. 


singing also. came into vogue—called. the Ghazal. The Ghazal is 
predominantly Persian in form and expression and its theme is almost 
always. love. 

Under Akbar, however, Indian classical music received a new impetus 
and a fresh consciousness. The Emperor, ds Abul Fazl tells us,. was a 
great lover of ‘music and also a good *player on the Nakkarah (kettle 
drum). He collected around him lovers of music and art irrespective of. 
their caste ot creed. Akbar, so writes-the contemporary historian, "pays 
much attention to music and is the patron of all who: practise ` this 
“enchanting art: There are numerous musicians'at Court—Hindus, Iranis,. 
Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and.women. The court musicians are 


210 


arranged in seven divisions, one for each day of the week. The very 
fact that musicians of such diverse nationalities and religions worked to- 
gether under the Empetor’s patronage must naturally have contributed 
‘largely to the mingling of the art traditions. 

Abul Fazl also gives us a long list of thirtysix musicians at Akbat’s 


court. The most important in this galaxy of artists. were: Baz Bahadur, 


Mian Tansen, Kalawant and others. Baz Bahadur was an ex-King of 
Malwa and was subsequently a Mansabdar of 1000. He is described as: 
"a singer without rival" Tansen was also originally a Hindu from 


* Gwalior. Formally in the setvice of the Raja of Rewa, Tansen took lessons. 


inthe school of Man Singh» of Gwalior and after death was buried near. 


the tomb of Pir Muhammad Ghaus whose disciple he was.'* Lal Kal-. 


-want or Miyan Lal was a Hindu and the Emperor seems to have taken 
lessons under him. He taught him. "every breathing and sound that 
appertains to the Hindu language.” He had acquired a great knowledge 


9 Browne, E, G.: - History of Persian Literature, vol. YII. (1265-1502), 
P. 197. 

10 Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann), p. 612, 

11 Forbes states that Tansen died at Lahore and that his body was taken to 
Gwalior and buried there. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (1813), vol. II, p. 32. 
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of music and is said to have harmonised 200 old Persian- ‘tunes, the most 
excellent of which were the Jilat. Shaby, the Mabameerkurget and the 
Nourozy.!? The other. two talented musicians of Akbar's court were 
Hasan Khan Khazanei arid Mahapattar.’* 

The Emperor never shirked in his bounty and liberally rewarded his 
musicians, both Hindūs and Muslim. He is said to have granted a sum 
of two lakh’ of rupees to Mian Tansen as a reward. His example was, 
no doubt, followed by his nobles also. Abdur Rahim Mirza, Khan-i- 
"Khanan Pap Ram Das by presenting him with a sum of one lakh 
„Of rupees.'* 

' Te was a period of renaissance in- the history of classical music. Most 
‘of the musicians adopted the pute. technique of the Southern school of. 
. music and a few followed the traditions of the Northern: Even amongst. ` 
the latter, very few started with the “Suddba” scale as it was, The musi- 

cians, iri order to satisfy the tastes of their ‘patrons, began to make adjusc- 
ments and alterations in the orthodox Ragas. ‘Thus it was that while -` 
"the Hindu musicians under the guidance and inspiration of Raja Man. 
‘Singh, invented’ and patronized the Dhrupad style, some new modifica- 
` tions were „also sought to be introduced by at artists who had deeply assi- 
milated" the Persian technique. 

The Dhrupad style, respected ` even to this day, was ; highly perfected 

by: musicians like Svami Haridas and his disciple Tansen. But Hindu . 
. Dhrupad mode of. singing, being extremely: slow and complex in. 
: rhythm and i intricate in style and. framework, remained academically. pure 
and therefóre uninteresting. to Muslim musicians who ‘could not. easily 
e practise. ‘or appreciate it. They evolved new forms òr compositions: of 
music. „That Indian classical music, .which is so rigid and inelastic, could 
"lēnd itself to such’ ‘perfect changes and evolutions, must, however, be 
regarded. as a, stupendous task which only a great master like Tansen 
could achieve. The musicians of. Akbar's cóurt simplified the complex 
Dhrupad. style of ċomposition and derived’ from it the, Khyal which ` 
N wat also based on Hindu Gayaki. It was developed in the beginning 
“largely along the same lines as the Dhrupad; and in-the slow or the 
Vilaimbit Khyal, they presetved the serenity and depth of the Dhrupad 


(à riba (Gladwin), vol.:I,- part I, P 3 
"13 Akbar Namah, vol IL, p.381. > 
e M Law, N. N, Promotion pof UTE e 155. 
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style. In fact, if we trace the technique of the two styles in their first 
half—in Sthāyī and Antara-Khyal and Dhrupad are very much alike in 
their development. 

Mian Tansen .gave a definite form -to certain classical Ragas and 
Raginis and their names still bear the evidence of the change. The most 
` famous of these are Miyan- -ki-Malbar and Miyan-ki-Todi and Miyan-ki- 
Bahar. Attempts were „also made during Akbar’s reign to set Persian 
Ghazals to classical tunes, but this did’ not affect in any substantial manner 
the nature and fundamentals of Indian music. Tansen and his followers 
tried to maintain the purity of the classical traditions and Akbar's attach- 
ment to the classical Kanhara “is evidenced by the fact that it is still 
known as Darbati (The kot kanhara); — - = 

` Some critics are of opinion that it was Mian Tansen who was respon- 
sible for the deterioration of Indian music? and that some šuddba 
Ragas like Megh and Hindol were amended and spoiled by him. This 
‘contention is perhaps based more on mistepresentation than on actual facts. 
The changes introduced by Tansen clearly show the tendency to assimilate 
and synthesise Persian tunes, which only enriched the classical music. 

Tansen, it was again who further developed the Tarana mode of 
singing. The Tarana is mainly an imported mode of singing having no 
"words with any, definite meaning. He enriched its scope by adding 
Persian and Indian words to it. He is further believed to have invented 
musical instrument called the “Rabab” as an accompaniment to vocal 
music. The instrument was so designed that it appropriately suited the 
need of the Dhrupad singers. 

It might be of interest to note here that the two families of Tansen’s ' 
descendants, the Rababiyas and. the Binkars, (who trace their descent from ` 
his son Bilas Khan and his daughter's husband Misri Singhji) still stick 
to the two distinct modes of singing, Dhrupad and Khyal, respectively 
sung with Rabab and’ Vina. 

. Since then Indian music has undergone tremendous changes and modi: 
fications. We owe this to the combined efforts of an exceptionally talented 
group of musicians of Akbar's court, like Tansen; Jeen Khan and Baij 
Nath (populatly called Bhaijju Bavara, i.e., Batjju “the revengeful”). Of 
these, the last named, Baijju Bavara (originally a Brahmin by caste but 


15 Strangeways, F, Music of Hindustan, p. 83. 
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later on a convert to Islam) had attained such a proficiency in the techni- 
calities and intricacies of both Persian and Indian music, that he left an 
` ‘imperishable record of his words by translating into Persian the Indian 
` treatise on music Sangitadarpana and compiling another work in Persian . - 
‘(Auk-de-Gosa) based on Sanskrit works. ; 
In 1073 A.H./1662 63 A.D. Faqir Ullah translated another musicai 

. classic Ragadarpana (originaliy called. in Sanskrit Manabkutubal into 
Persian. It. was probably completed in 1665-66 A.D. The original 
Sanskrit work is sáid to have been prepared at the request of Raja Man 
Singh of Gwalior. we! l 

Tansen’s name has become almost a legend in Indian classical music and 
fanciful tales are still'teld of how he used to spend much of his titne 
listening to the music of peasants and village girls. Some of these tales 
even attribute to him the power to stop the flow of Jumna or to create 
rain, or ‘even to extinguish fire by his sweet melodies and by particular 

"Ragas sung on particular occasions. Tradition has it that he even took 
lessons in music from Svami Hari Das of Vrindaban, a saintly figure of 
that time who exercised, though unofficially, a gteat influence on the 
contemporary. art. i i ; 

The musical traditions of Akbar's days also continued in the time of 
his successor, Jehangir. He perpetuated his father's . practice of fixing ` 
each day of the weck for a particular group of singers.!* Shauqi was a 
famous mandolin’ player of his time upon whom he bestowed the title of . 
“Anand Khan” (i.e. the giver of pleasure). "!* "The Emperor also gave ` 
a generous reward of about 6,300 rupees to Ustad Muhammad Mayı, the 
flute player, who was sent to him by his son, Khurram,'* taas 

Jehangir's successor, Shahjehan, in spite of his’ orthodox proclivities, 
felt so pleased on one occasion with the performance of the Hindu musi- 
cian Jagan Nath that he had him weighed against gold and bestowed the 
whole amount upon him.'? Shahjehan also patronized Ram Das, another 
great musician like Jagan Nath. 

With the decline of the Mughal power, the att of music also Degan to 
show signs of deterioration. The puritanical Aurangzeb dealt almost a 


16 Fosters, W., Early Travels in India, p. 183. 

` 247 Memoirs of Jebangir, (Beveridgc),' vol. I, p. 331. 
18 Ibid., vol. I, P- 376. 
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death-bow to art. But if we wete to survey the past, we will find that 
the classical traditions have undergone a great transformation. While 
. some musicians maintained the purity of the Hindu style and continued 
to sing Dhrupad, Git, Pad and Bhajan, later-day musicians, usually 
` practised Khyal, Tappa, Rekbatā, Ghazal, Tarānā, Kol and Marsia. 
Tansen's descendants had divided themselves i into tWo families—Rababiyas 
and Binkars, wliose successors later on served in the court of the Mughal 
Emperor, Mohammad Shah. One of the representatives of the Rababiya 
family subsequently took service at the Rampur Court. 

After centuries of rise and fall, the art is still mainly the monopoly of 
Muslim musicians. But irrespective of differences cf caste or cteed, 
Hindu lovers sit reverently at-the feet of Muslim masters and vice versa. 

A new renaissance movement, started in the beginning of the 2oth 
century, by the late Pandit Vishnu: Digamber, gave a new impetus to 
the classical tradition. Of his disciples, who have earned good name in. 
` this field, are Pt. Omkar Nath Thakur,- Pt. Vinayak Rao. Patwardhan, 
Pt. Narayan Rao Vyas and Pt. Sliankar Rao Vyas. During the lite time . 
of Pt. Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, Pt. Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande found- 
ed another school of music, distinguished from the former by ā different 
system ` of notation, But in this movement of resurgence of classical tra- 
dition we must not forget the names of celebrated Muslim musicians, 
* particularly the late Abdul Qarim Khan whose name is still fresh in the 
mind, of lovers of classical music. Mention must also be dade of Ustad = 
Faiyyaz Khan of Baroda, Ustad Chuiaji of Surat, Ustad Asad Ali of 
Agra, Mushtaq Ali of Rampur and Ustad Nuruddin Khan Saheb. 

. . The famous instrumentalists of today, to mention only a few names, 

are, Alauddin Khan Saheb, of, Maihar State and his sons Ali Akbar, 
^ Ghulam Haider and Inayat Ullah. They still represent the traditions of ' 
Hindu-Muslim unity in music which was evolved during the medieval 
era. 
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The Ancient City and District ot Krmilā 


The Monghyr plate of king Devapala (circa 810-50 A.D.) of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar was discovered as early as 1780. T. 
was first published `i in 1788 in the Asiatic Researches, vol. I, pp. 13 ff. 
The inscription was reedited by F..Kielhorn in Ind. Ani., vol. XXI, 
1892, pp. 254 f.; by A. K. Maitreya in the Gaudalekbamālā, B.S. 1319 
"(1913 A.D.), PP: 33 f; and by L.. D. Barnett in the Epigrapbia Indica, 
` vol. XVIII, 1925-26, pp. 304 Œ. The grant was issued by the Paramasau- 
gata-Paramešvara Paramabhattāraka-Mahātājādhirāja Devapāladeva in the 
:33rd yeat of his reign from his jaya-skandbāvāra at Mudgagiti, i.e., 
modern. Monghyr, the headquarters of a district of that name in Bihar. 
By ths charter the Pala king granted the village called Megikā-grāma" in 
favour of a Brahmana named Vihekarātamišra. The village was situated 
in the visaya or district of Krmilà which formed a part of the bbukti ot 
province of Srinagara. From the inscriptions of the Palas, we come to 
know of the existence of two bbubtis or provinces in’ Bihar, viz., Srinagara- 
bbukt and the Tīra-bbukti” The word tīra refers to the banks of the 
Ganges. Tīra-bbukti is the same as the modern Tirhut and apparently 
indicated that part of Bihar which lay to the north of that river. The 
expression $?5-nagara meaning “the illustrious city,” ie the city par. 
excellence, referred to the celebrated ancient city of Pataliputra (of which 
the modern representative is Patna derived from Sanskrit pattana 
or township) and the Srīnagata-bbukti no doubt included the dis- 
tricts of South Bihar having their administrative headquarters at the 
above city.” Of the visayas or districts forming the Tīra-bbukti in the age 
of the Palas, we know only: of the Kaksa-visaya, and, of those forming the 
Stinagara-bhwkti, such districts as the: one visaya, Rājagrha-visaya and 
Krmilā-visaya ate known from inscriptions.* Of these vigayds, those of 
Gaya and Rājagrha can be easily identified as the tracts of land round 
respectively the, modern towns of Gaya and Rājgīr (i.e., Rajagrha), the 
her emblem, lying in the ‘verandah of the Katchery of Babu Diipnaryan 

1 History of Bengal ^. -—- m f l 
. 2 CÉ the commentary on Vanaja Kamasitra. VI, 5 30: Nageriba 


iti Pátaliputribab, etc. 
3 Ray, Dynastic’ Reo) of Northern. fidis, vol. I, pp. 274, 400. 
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latter being now situated i in the administrative division known as the Gaya 
‘District of Bihar. But the exact situation of the Kaksa-visaya in the Tira- 
, bbukti and the 'Krmila-viaya i in the Šrīnagara-bbukti could not be satis- 


ķi factorily determined. Recently I have discovered certain new inscriptions 


.. ef the Pala period, which throw interesting light on the location of the 


Krmilā-visaya. 

In the first half of January 1950, I visited, in course of a search for 
inscription, certain ‘villages iri the neighbourhood of the Kiul and . 
- ‘Luckeesarai railway stations on the East Indian Railway about the. western 
fringe of the Monghyr District. of Bihar. Long ago Alexander Cunning- 
ham made an epigraphical survey of many villages of South Bihar and 
the interesting results of that survey.are recorded in his celebrated reports. 
P But it is doubtful if it was possible for him to visit all the villages. More- 
over, images both inscribed and. uninscribed” are being discovered every 

year i in various villages òf - that area at the point of the culttvator’s ploug- 

_. share and the workman's spade and a large number - of them, discovered 
"after Cunningham's survey, has accumulated i in many villages, There is ' 
..no: doubt that many of such images: have often been carried away from 
the find-spots by interested persons; but the epigraphic survey ‘conducted 
by me only in a few villages convinced me: fully that very good results may 

still be obtained if the images (ubfortunately broken- in most” cases), . 
scattered over almost all old villages i in South Bihar, are made the object 
. of a careful šēatch in the line initiated by Cunningham more than seventy- 
five years back but not seriously tontinued afterwards. 

_ There is a village called. Valgūdar. (often said to be Vargüjar), near 
Rajauna and Chauki, on the side of the railway line between the 
Luckeesarai and Mankatha railway: stations. T visited the village on the 
gth of January and discovered no less than three interesting inscriptions. A 
stone pedestal of a lost image in a locality, called Sangat owing to its being 
a Sikh religious establishment in the village, was found to bear a very im- 
` portant inscription dated both in the 18th regnal year of king Madanapila 
of the Pala dynasty and in the Saka year 1083. I have discussed the 
importance of the date of this record elsewhere; but the fact it récords is 
also very interesting. It says that,two Vaisnava brothers of a Brahmana 
family established an image of the god Narayana at Krmila. The second 
inscription discovered and examined by me at Valgiidar was found on a 
broken image of a goddess with a child on her lap and with a lion as 
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Sinha who is 2 zamindar of Bhagalpur. lt may be mentioned here that 
images, representing the Devi with child seem to have been very popular 
in all parts of South Bihar. I have noticed such images in many villages. 
One such image is now in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art of the ` 
University of Calcutta and it bears an inscription of the ‘time of Rāma- 
pāla. The find-spot of this image also seems-to me to be some village 3f 
"South Bihar. A similar image at Rajauna near Valgüdar is known; from 
the inscription on it, to have been called Puņdešvarī. lt is possible that this 
rural deity, apparently. not unconnected with the conception of Parvati 
with Skanda on her lap as indicated by the theme of Kālidāsa's Kumāra- 
sam bbava, and of the Buddhist Hariti, was worshipped under different local 
names in various localities.* The inscription on the Valgüdar image of the 
Devi with child says that it was installed by a person named Nrkatta at the 
adbistbāna ot city of Krmila. Ic. may be noticed that the spelling of the 
‘namie in-this record is the same as in the Monghyr i inscription of Devapāta, 
although in the’ Valgüdar inscription of- Meson s time it is written 
slightly differently. The word krmilā means a “a fruitful woman" or "a 
place full of worms” and the word krmi forming : its first part is sometimes 
also written as kiimi. Our eco inscription does not refer to the reigning 
moharch. [ts ‘palzography however seems to suggest à date eatlier than 
the ‘days of Madanapala. The third inscription that I discovered at the 
same village was on a stone pedestal of a lost image now being used. by 
people as a platform for washing féet in the compound of the house of 
Babu Kesav Sinha. . The inscription it bears says that the image in ques- 
tion was installed at the adbisthana ot city of Krmila during the rule of 
Dharmapala whose reign is now assigned to circa 779-810 A.D? The | 
regnal year is not referred to. 
Now the above three inscriptions, all discovered in the small village 


4 Similar mec but with four arms and without the lion emblem, was 
found near Dacca and has been tentatively identified by Bhattasali (Iconograpby, 
pp. 63 f£; plate XX) with Hāritī. Another form of the same primitive Mother- 
geddess with a child on her lap was concieved "with a snake-canopy over her head 
and was worshipped both in Bihar and Bengal. I found one such image on the 
bank of the Sansarpokhri at Luckeesarai, In Bengal, this deity later came to be 
identified with the snake-goddess Manasā (cf. ibid.,-pp. 212 ff.; Hist of Beng. 
op. cit, pp. 460 £); but that she was originally worshipped ‘idee different local 
names is suggested by the Marail (Dinajpur District) image of the goddess known . 
.to have ‘been called Bhattini Mattuva. M 

5 History of Bengal, op. cit., p. 177. 
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of Valgüdar, show beyond doubt that the city of Krmilà ot Krimila, 


headquarters of the visaya or district of that name forming a part of the 


Stinagara-bhukti within the dorainions of the Pālas, stood either on the 
very site of that village or on a site, parts of which are now occupied by 
the village. There is a stone slab representing the twelve Ādityas and 
containing an inscription dated in-the fifth regnal year of the Pala king : 
Sürapala, probably the first’ king of that name who flourished in the 
middle of the ninth century, at the neighbouring village of Rajauna. 
This inscription also says that the slab was installed at Krmilā, and it 
appears that the slab was originally found at Valgüdar but was later 
cartied to Rajauna. It is however not improbable that the site of the 
modern village of Rajauna was also within the bounds of the ancient city 


of Krmila, although Į am not quite sure about that. [n any case, if the 
* ancient. city of Krmilà has to be identified with the present village of 


? Valgüdar near ‘Luckeesarai. inthe western fringe of the Monghyr Dis- 
» à g A : 


trict, there is no difficulty in locating thé visaya or district of that name 


- 4n the. tract of land round that village, that is to say, roughly in the 


western part ‘of the Monghyt District to the south of the Ganges bet- 


| giti-visaya in the age of the Palas. 


ween the land round Patna and that round Monghyr. It is quite prob- 


; able that. these two regions centering round Patna (i.e. ancient Srinagara) 
"and Monghyr (ancient: Mudgagiri). formed separate visayas "within the 


Srinagara-bbukti and were known as the Šrīnagara-vigaja and the Mudga- 
* But on this point nothing can be said 
definitely until further evidence is forthcoming. : ; : 
The .visaya of Krmila or Krimila is also mentioned in the Nalanda 
plate? of Samudragupta who flourished in the fourth century AD. As 


however the charter ig spurious and seems to have been forged a few cen- 


"turies after Samudragupta’s time, it may or may not prove the existence ` 
of a visaya and therefore of a city of the above name in the fourth century. 


But that they existed before the Pala occupation of Bihar may be sug- 
gested by the mention of the visaya on certain old seals found 
at Nalanda.’ The village of Kavala in the Krimilā-visaya known from 
one such seal appears to be, as- suggested to me by Mr. A. Ghosh, no 
other than the present Kawali not far from: Valgüdar. 


Dines CHANDRA SIRCAR 


6 Select Inscriptions, vol. l, p. 263. 
7 Mem. ASI, No. 66, pp. 34, 54. 


A Note on the Kesatibeda Plates of Arthapati 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar has done well in calling attention to this im- 
portant grant of the Nala king Arthapati,! published in the Journal of 
tbe Bibar Research Society, vol. XXXIV, pp. 32 f. and in correct ng some 
of the fantastic conjectures of Mr. Ramdas. 1 shall briefly discuss here. 
some of the conclusions of Dr. Majumdar ‘where I differ from him and 
call attention to some other points not noticed by him. 

Mr. Ramdas has read the date of this grant as 58 sarnvacbare. As 
Dr. Majumdar'has pointed out there are no clearly inscribed symbols 
denoting 58. Besides, such symbols usually follow and do not precede a 
word like samavat (or satnvachayč), Dr. Majumdar reads this portion of 
the grant as sarnvva (for sarnvat) followed by a numerical figure. "The. 
symbol" says he, ‘may be read as 100, 6 or 8 on the analogy of figures 
for those in the Kalinga records of the 7th-8th century A.D. given in 
Bühler's chart (Pl. IX, col. XV). It is difficult to be quite sure on this point, 
but the resemblance with» the symbol for roo is the closest.’ Here I am 
unable to agree with Dr. Majumdar. A reference to Bühler's chart would 
show that the symbol for roo has usually a wavy or elongated line at the 
top, resembling the aksara g”. Here the horizontal stroke at the top is 
quite straight. So the symbol cannot represent 100. It cannot also re- 
present 5o, with the symbol of which Dr. Majumdar thinks it is ‘almost 
identical.’ The symbol for 50 generally faces right; here it faces left. 
Besides, if the symbol really denotes 50 or 100, the date must refer to 
some era, for a reign of 100 years is impossible and that of 5o not very 
likely. Dr. Majumdar has not stated to what era this date is to be re- 
ferred. Again, the Nalas, like several other early Indian dynasties, do 
not appear to have used any erd in dating their records. Their Rddhapur 

“plates for instance, are dated in the eleventh regnal year.’ The symbol 
therefore probably stands for some unit figure. l 


- 1 Arthapati, as a king of the Nala dynasty, became known for the first time 
when I published his coins in /.N.S.L., I. 29f. His namé had occurred in the 
Rddhapur plates, but there it was taken as an epithet of PRADA himself. 
Ep. Ind., vol. XIX, p. 104, n. 6. 
f 2 See eg. the form cf that letter in line 31 of the Vadgaon plates of 
Pravarasena II, published i in Ep. Ind. vol, XXVII, pP. 15 f. Later on the symbol 
was like the aksara Is. See Bühler's Indian Paleograpby (Eng. Transl.) P. 79- 

3 Mr. Gupte who has edited the Rddhapur plaies reads the verse recording 


x 
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„ln this connection I call attention to the close EE which this 
symbol bears to that denoting 7 in the Abhon plates of Sañkaragaha. As 
the date of this grant is expressed in words there is no uncertainty about 
its signification. The symbol in both these cases is like the aksara re of 
the southern alphabet, the only difference being that in the Kesatibeda 
grant the mātrē for the medial e is in the same line as the box-head, 

while in the Abhon grant it rises above the line. The difference is due. 
to the later age of the Abhon grant. A similar symbol i is used in l. 8 of 

"the Indor grant of the Mabārāja Svāmidāsa and it is noteworthy that Dr. 

‘Majumdar also has read it there as 7. 

Dr. Majumdar thinks the: Arthapati was a grandson ‘of Bhavadatta: 
This view is based on the use of the word žryaka in connection with 
Bhavadatta in the Rddhapür plates. Aryaka etymologically means 
‘venerable’ and can therefore refer to the father also. The Rddhapur 
grant was made by Bhavadatta at the holy place Prayaga when he visited 
“ie with his queen. It is dated in the eleventh regna] year, evi- 
dently of Bhavadatta himself. It was only executed by Arthapati.. In 
ll. 21-24, Arthapati is said to have got the copper-plates engraved to- re- 
cord a pious gift calculated to increase the religious merit and fame of his 
father and mother. If the grant had been made by this grandfather 
the reference to the increase of the religious merit and fame of his patents 
by Arthapati would have’ been out of place. Besides, both the Rddhapur 
and Kesaribeda plates were written by the same Confidential Officer 
Culla.* This would show that they were not separated by a iong period 
of time, It seems therefore that-Arthapati was the immediate successor of 
Bhavadatta and that they were riot separated by another ruler like Skanda- 
varman as supposed by Dr. Majumdar. This is aa by the l 


the date as follows 


aperi a MARA IAIN | 
agah )afrfafaras (ar) vef figau(a) ga t 
This requires some correction. The first aksara ya does not belong to this verse. 
Together with another aksara ba written between the line 19 and 20, it forms 
patt of the word Madbulatikaya which occurs inl 19. The next iiic aid read as cai 
is really e. Notice that it has no box-head. 
4 In its Prakric form araka, it occurs as an epithet of the Satavahana king 
Vāsisthīputra Satakarni on his-coin (J.N.S.L, vol. XI, p. 59) and of Yajūa-$ -Śri 
Sātaķarņi in his Cinna inscriptien (J.4. S.B., 1920), p. 328. 
5 Ep. Ind., vol. XIX, p. 103. 
6 Ibid., p. 103; BRS. vol. XXXIV, p. 41. < 
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recently discovered hoard of gold coins from the Bastar State. This hoard 
contained the coins of Bhavadatta and Arthapati, ‘but not those of Skanda- 
_ varman.” If Skandavarman had preceded Arthapati, his coins also, in all 
probability, would have been found with those of his predecessors. 

As I have shown elsewhere,* it: was *Bhavadattavarman who invaded . 
the Vakataka kingdom and established himself at Nandivardhana, the 
erstwhile capital of the Vakatakas. This evidently happened during the : 
reign of Narendrasena, the son and successor of Pravarasena IL. We | 
learn from an incomplete grant of Narendrasena's son Prthivisena N 
that BE fortunes of the dynasty were at a low ebb during the preceding ds 
reign.” Bhavadattavarman’s Rddhapur plates were issued during his tule. 
in Vidarbha, and record. the grant of a village i in that part of the couritry: u i 
"Arthapāti seems to have been looking after the administration of the 
kingdom during the lifetime of his father. He is mentioned with the ' 
"title Mabārāja dt the end of the grant. | 

The Nalas seem to have soon lost Vidarbha; for we: have. no o grant of 
any other Nala king from Vidarbha. The Kesaribeda plates were isstied 
from the old Nala capital Puskari, "which shows that Arthapati had to ` 
retire to his ancestral kingdom probably soon after the death of Bhavadatta. 
The Vākātaka king Prthivisena II not only recovered his lost kingdom, 
but carried the war into the enemy’s territory and stormed and burnt Pus- 
kart. The town was afterwards resettled by another son of Bhavadatta 
named Skandavarman who seems to have succeeded Arthapati.*” 

There are some other inaccuracies in Mr. Ramdas's article besides 
those noticed by Dr. Majumdar. He takés the expression Mabešvara- 
Mabasen-atisysta-rajya-vibbavab used to describe the ruling king in both 
the Rddhapur and Kesaribeda grants, to mean who has cteated the supreme 
authority of administration of the kingdom with ueh officers as) Mahes- 
vara and Míahüsena. This is a novel interpretation." This expression 
has long been misintérpreted. It was first known to occur on a seal found 


at Bhita in the following form!*—Si-Vindhyavedhana-Mabarijasya 


7 JNSI, vol. I, pp. 297. 

8 Ep. Ind., vol. XXII, pp. 211f. 

9 lbid. vol IX, p. 271. 

o Ibid., vol. XXI, p. 153. 

u Mr. Ramdas has mistaken atisrsta (bestowed) for srsta (created). 
12 dx. Rep. ASI, IQII-I2, p. 25. 
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Mabāsenaātisņsta-rājyasya — vrsadbvajasya Gautamiputrasya. Marshall 
translated it as follows—'Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra- 
Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who has made over his king- - 
. dom to the Great Lord Karttikeya.’ He interpreted it as indicating that 
‘in ancient times there may ‘have existed a pious custom, according to. 
which rulers on the occasion of their accession entrusted their kingdom to 
their ista-devatā and considered themselves as their mere agents." “This 
translation and interpretation have misled many scholars. Jayaswal"? 
and J. N. Banerji'* have approvingly cited or referred to them in their 
works. ' All these scholars have evidently dissolved the compound’ 
Mahesvara-Mabasen-atisrsta-rajyasya as Mabešvarāya Mabāsenāya atisr- 
stam rajyam yena tasya. ‘Its correct dissolution. however is Mabesvarena 
Mabasenena atisrstam rajyam yasmai tasya. The expression . should 
therefore be taken to mean that the king believed that he had obtained 
his kingdom by the grace of the great Lord Mahāsena (Karttikeya).’° 
Similar expressions indicating the belief that the particular royal family 
"was created or protected by a certain deity occur in the inscriptions of the 
Vakataka, Calukyas and other royal families also. There is therefore no 
reference here to the dedication of the kingdom to any deity or to the 
administration of it with any officers. 


VV Mirasut 


13 History of India etc., p. 228. 

14 Development of Hindu Iconograpby, pp. 156-7. 

15 Mr. Gupte who edited the Rddhapur plates has already given this inter- 
pretation in his translation (see Ep. Ind., yol. XIX, 104), though he took Maheš- 
vara to mean Siva as distinct from Mahāsena (Kārttikeya). It is also pessible 
that both Mahešvara and Mahāsena refer to Siva. Mahāsena as a/name of Siva 
occurs in the Mabābbārata (Antšāsanaparvan, adbyáya 17, ¥ 72). It, is note- 
worthy that the coins of the Nalas have the figure of Siva’s bull. : 
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The time of staging a Sanskrit Drama—A Note 


Live traditions of the ancient Sanskrit stage survive only in the temple 
theatres of Kerala. "There scenes from Sanskrit dramas are staged at 
night, beginning after dinner and closing before. morning rites in the 
temple begin. This is natural enough, since the show is held to be for 
the. edification of the 'deity: enshrined in the temple. The ony exception .. 
to this rule is as regards the staging of Toraņayudbū, which is the name 
given by actors to the third Act of Abbisekanataka: this scene is staged” 
only in the forencon and never at any other time of day or night, as the. 
professional temple actors’ convention would have it. — The actors them- 
selves do not give any explanatiori for so doing : they could only say it is 
their time-honoured convention. ‘The writer has latterly come across a 
passage in the Nātyašāstra, which sets forth the time of acting a Sansktit 
drama. Since the subject does not seem to have attracted much attention, 
it may be noticed here. Í ME 
The text on the subject runs as follows: 

mAs ai sr gar srarfrātsft ar 1 
TERR Wa UPA a 
Cetera PASTORES ga a | 

fea agani mead esf uc 
WWW g gardi wea p Tere 1 
WWE aoe at maaga do 
Reta aK wateqrsd qur i 


gud fafamm «mug usen 11 

ARAJE RTI | 

Tanteaqias’ A naria u 

T4 reed sea g 1 

RTGS Tae. sem fear i 

RĪTĀ a asta aang qüq q | 

ERTEN Tea a araa (1 

AMT VM Ba gde: ERTSND| 

TRIM, HA AAT ATTA ATT. 

This is an interesting statement and it gives the answer.to the question 

„we have raised at the ‘beginning. Toraneyudha is staged in the fore- 
“noon, since it deals with Dbarmākbyāna, i.e. it deals with a noble theme. 
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Hanuman’s adventures at Lanka cripples the power and prestige of 
Ravana and thus pave the way for the triumph of virtue over evil, Hence 
it is Dharmakbyana, and such themes are always Srotraramaniya (delight- 
ful to the ears).. It is, therefore, only in accordance with the injunctions 
of Bharata that Toranayudba is staged in the forenoon. 

Bharata divides night into three periods—the early part, beginning 
with dusk, the middle part or midnight and the latter part, ending with 
day-break. The day he divides into two parts—the Pūrvābņa ot forenóon , 
and: the Aparabna or the afternoon. These five periods are termed 
, Natyavaras—periods for dramatic representation. Then he lays down tha: 
. no staging should be done at midnight and mid-day as well as during 
Sandbya and meal time. Hence there are four periods only for staging 
S^. skrit dramas, and they are early forenoon and late afternoon, dusk and 
eatly part of night and the last part of the night ending with dawn. He 
has further laid down that the nature of the Rasa of the scene is the criterion 
which is to decide which scene is to be staged when. On this basis he states 
that whatever is sublime in them and ‘elevating in character is to be 
staged in the forenoon. Scenes, bespeaking strength and achievement and 
accompanied by music, are to be shown in the afternoon. Love scenes, 
rich in music, vocal and instrumental, are to be staged duting Pradosa, 
Le. the early part of the night, while scenes of pathos are to come off in 
the latter part of the night, ending with the dawn. Since the majority ot 
, Sanskrit dramas are Srrgaric in character, the main time of representation 
is early part of night, beginning with dusk. 

Here is set forth the conventional time for the representation of Sans- 
krie dramas, the nature of the Rasa of the scene being the factor which 
determines the period of day or night, when the representation is to be 
made, But the desire for: recreation, which is the avowed purpose of 
dramatic representation, cannot always be bound up with any scheduled 
timing; and this is particularly so in regard to people wielding authority, 
since their time is not always their own in view of their having to dis- 
charge varied duties and responsibilities, pertaining to their office, Hence 
the general tule is given an exception: any scene might be acted at any 
time of day or night, if the Bhartā so orders it. It is presumably under 
this qualifying condition that the professional temple actors o` Kerala . 
represent scenes from Sanskrit dramas at night: the temple magnates 
might have so ordeted them, nights being more convenient to them. 
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This fixing up of the time of representation has certainly much to 
do with the nature of seating and lighting arrangements, of scenic equip: 


ments and of the make- -up and costume of the actors. Indeed, what is : 


good at night cannot be good during daytime. This c, ‘vention, more or 
less, explains the total absence of reference to stage lighting and the 
great importance attached to Sātvābbinaya, „and make-up and costume 
which are to be carefully devised to make the representation a success— 
to make the transmutation of the actor into the character effective. How 
‘far the construction of the drama and nature of the stage technique have 


been influenced by the time. of representation of the drama remains still ' 


a subject for study and research. 
In concluding this short note, the writer cannot help making one 
observation. Living traditioris of the Sanskrit stage are not current any- 


1 


whete other than in the temple theatres of Kerala, where they continue to ` 


have mote or less a: precarious existence as an appendage to temple festi- 


vities ot as a seasonal entertainment for the edification of the religious and 


seculat hierarchy, associated with the temple. - Much, indeed, has been 
written regarding the literary value of Sanskrit dramas; but a discipline 
into their stage value and stage worthiness as well as the modus operandi 
of staging—in other words, the stage technique of Sanskrit dramas is 
something yet to be seriously attempted. Our dramas have, unfortunately, 
never been studied in correlation with stage technique, so elaborately set 
forth by Bharata in his Natya-sastra; and we are yet to attempt a re- 
construction. of our ancient stage traditions. This is a piece of work 
which ought to claim priority of attention: at the hands of the rising gene- 
ration of Sanskritists. Dramatic art is che noblest of arts—a Kamadbenu, 
as it were, which yields to the spectator Just what he wants. India must 
ete long see a renaissance of dramatic art and it must be reared up on the 
basis of our traditions of the art, so that it might reflect the spirit of Iridia, 
as it was and as it should be. Here is the neēd for the elucidation of out 
ancient stage technique, in which grew our dramas and our dramatic 
art wnich combines in a hannonious whole the profound scholar- 
ship of a Pandita, the discriminate appreciation of a Rasika, the valued 
instruction of an Acarya, the exquisite art of a Silpin, no less than the 


spiritual longings of a Bhakta. 


KR Prsttākori 


Devanampriya 


Few Sariskrit words have a more interesting history than devanafn- 

priya. According to Bhattoji Diksita and Rāmācandra it meant a fool.’ 

But much earlier than them Hemacandra and Kaiyata had assigned it 
the same meaning. Especially interesting in this connection are the 
expository, speculations of Kaiyata, for they were copied also by later 
writers like Nāgeša Bhatta and Vasudeva Dīksita. “The word deva,” 
wrote Kaiyata, "means a fool, and the favourites cf fools are certainly 
fools." But as even he was probably not fully satisfied with this exposi- ` 
tion, he had to say further, "Or it may be that the sēta intended to 
convey that the grammarian had not diligently studied his Sastra. Devas 
are given to pleasures and so. was he, the devatiampriya. 

Yet we know that devāņāmprija had at one time quite a different and 
much better sense. Ašoka used it for himself and his predecessors." 
The Pali Drpavamsa applied it to the Ceylonese king, Tissa, a contem- 
porary of Ašoka. In the Aupapātika Sūtra we find the word used in the 
form devanuppiya for certain rulers. With these examples of the usage of 
the word before themselves, scholars of Ašokan history have rightly con- 
cluded that devānāmpriya did not originally mean a mārkba. But here 


"m 


Let us first take the view of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Finding devānāria- ` 


ends my agreemeng with them, | ÁN 


priya used in a number of epigraphs for rulers alone, and associated by 
Patañjali with the words bhavad, dirghayus, and ūyysrnat, he concluded 
his observations regarding its significance by saying, "Devanampriya was 
thus an auspicious mode of address or honorific characterisation before the 
Christian era, confined to the kings only, and so used probably to in- 
dicate the belief that the rulers were under the protection of the gods. 
Dr. B. M. Barua, while agreeing with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar i 
regarding devdndmpriya.as an exclusively royal title, proposed a different 
theory about the way its meaning was derived. According to him the 
1 Both cf these grammarians give Kātyāyana's vārtika as "devānārnprīya iti 
ca mürkbe," 
2 “Devasabdo murkbavaa, mārkbāņār ca priya märkbā eva. athavā sukba- 
saktataya Sastranabhiyogonena pratipādyate.” - 
(Kaiyata's cofmment on the bhasya on Panin, 2. 4. 56). 


3 See Rock-Edict VIII. 
4 Asoka, Second edition, pp. 7-8. 
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ancient Indian rulers were called devānārhpriya because of “the ceremony 
of consecration at which the representative Vedic gods Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra, Pusan and the like were invoked by the officiating priest to bestow 
on the king specific powers in their gift." 

Dr. R. K. Mookerji,, another learned writer on Mauryan history, has 
not tried to derive the meaning of the word. But the fact that he thinks 
it best to translate it as “His Sacred and Gracious Majesty” shows that he 
too regarded it as a royal title. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri obviously shates 
the same view, though he does not at the saine time ignore its literal 
meaning; and as for other writers they mostly follow in the footsteps 
ofthese eminent scholars, the only exception perhaps being one who has 
contended that deva refers to the Jaina deity, and the title "beloved of 
the gods” Should, in the case of Candragupta Maurya, be taken as proof 
of his, having accepted the Jaina faich." 

The Mabābbāsya, all these writets feel, is the book on the basis of 
which the real meaning of the word devánampriya can be decided; and 
they are right too, for from epigraphs alone we can have only an idea of 
its general sense. If the students of Asokan history can have any com- 
plaint, ie is that the text. of the Mababbasya has not been so thoroughly 
studied as it should have been done. In the Mababbasya, devanampriya ` 
is an auspicious term all.right; but it is by no means an honorific term 
deserving to be translated as His Sacred and Gracious Majesty. I was 
originally led to this conclusion by the position of the word devānāmpriņa 
between dirghdyus and āyngmān in the bbavadadi group;* and this 
conclusion I am happy to find is confirmed by the manner in which the 
author at ‘the great commentary used it himself jn the following 
passage’? ;— c 

wag mwa me, “ase wae sfr. aa are, "eng 
MRAR arm are, ag aft an are, "mf Rant a 
fama ga qarga 1” 07 


5 Inscriptions of Ašoka, Part II p, 220 6 Ašoka 108, foo 
i 1 r * - , ' , tnat ' 
7 See his Political History of Ancient India, ard Edition, p, 221, = 
8 ā opinion is referred to in Dikshitar's Manryan Polity, p, 291 
9 "ke punaresbhavadadayab, bhavan dīrghāyur=devānāri ya āygmāniti,” 
Maii cs Pii AS ghdyir=aevinam priya āyssmāniti, 
10 Mababhayya on Panini, 2, 4. 56. 
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Here everyone cat. note that— 
(i) that the man called devanampriya is no miler; he is just an 
ordinaty grammarian. 
(it) one and the same person is called zyssmán in one sentence and 
devanatapriya in the other. 
And having noted ;these factsteverybody, 1 think, can state that in Pataf- 
jalian usage devanampriya hall no exclusive reference to royalty, its sense . 
being neater to 2yusman than to Sacred and Gracious Majesty. Patatījali 
gives no scope whatever for the sort of theories spun about the wore by 
some of the scholars of Mauryan history. 

Patafjali, it may be stated without much fear of contradiction, is an 
authority big enough to settle definitely the meaning of a Sanskrit term. 
But if one requires even then some further light on the significance of 
devanampriya, let him refer to another great book of ours, the Sabara- 
bbāsya. Its comment on 1. 1. 15 begins with the words :-- 

JH Raa wal. mAg pigana gA weet ra, 
aratra, ux: ay Bassas Eq Sad |. 

‘Here: again the term devānāmpriya is neither used for a ruler nor is it 
much of an honotific. 

The last of the great Sanskrit writers who used devanampriya in a 
good sense is perhaps the great poet and stylist Bana. In his Harsacarita 
we find Savitri saying with reference to the youthful Dadhica" :— 

.. negima a sumus dirumuewr Sa Urb 
ferka maf wat a gafisradtea TTI | 

Dadhīca was no ruler, no Sacred or Gracious Majesty, He was not even 
old enough to merit any honorific mention by his would» be mother in- 
law, Sūvitrī, 

A few more examples of the old usage of nee can be put 
before our readers, But those already adduced probably suffice to show 
that neither before nor after the Christian era was devündmpriya a title 
confined merely to rulers. Ic was not much of an honorific even; its sense, 
as shown above, being nearer to āyssmān than any other word. To 
burden it further with the meanings assigned to it by Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and Dr, B. M. Barua is certainly going beyond all available evidence. 
"Dear unto the gods" is a meaning for it literally accurate as well as 


fairly expressive, at least to Indian readers. 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 
11 Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, p. 4o. 


Pre-Buddhistic Rajgir 


Rājagrha, vulgo made it Rajgir, has immemorial traditions behind it. 
The wind which every day . bellows through the gorge made between 
the Vaibhara and Vipula, seems to pass through the empty corridors of 
dead memories, which mute stones, the silent spectators to the mošt- 
gorgeous pageantries of Indian history, have no means to testify. 
Countless centuries ago, kingdoms and empires had raised them- 
selves over its dust hoary with age, to disappear into eternity, 
leaving no trace behind, which we their descendants, would give so much 
to resurrect. It raises its head, from a misty unknown past, when pri- 
mitive man first inhabited the secluded valley, girt by five picturesque 
hills; and oriental mysticism gave it a sacred colour, which repeated 
conquests, mass conversion, pillage, loot and plunder,’ have never been 
able to snatch away from it. The animists, the  Vedic-Brahminišm, 
Jainism, Hinduism and Buddhism have all given it their stamp of 
approval. Its eternal hotsprings bubbling out its healing waters are gifts 
o£ mother earth to the suffering humanity. The later accretions have 
enveloped i its principal charms, its primitive faith, arts, crafts and culture, 
in obscurity. 

It had received dozens of names in differeht epochs of our national’ 
history. According to the Mafijusi-mila-kalpa, (Kalpa lxii) and Jina- 
prabha Suri's Tirthakalpa (Vaibharagiri-Kalpa, v. 4) its earlist name was 
Kušāgrapura ‘the city of the fragrant reed grass,’ so sacred to modern. 
Hindus, which survived till the time of Hiuen-Tsang.’ Its another 
"name was Girivraja, which is explained by the Mabābbārata and 
Suttanipata as being situated within five hills. The other names were 
Canakapura, Rsabhapura, Vasumati, Brhadrathapura. The name Raja- 
` gaha of Pali and Rajagrha of Sanskrit literature is explained as being the 
abode of mythical kings like Mandhata etc., as well as the place having 
been used as a prison house of conquered kings, according to the: 


Sumangala Vilasini by Buddhaghosa,* which is re-echoed by the tradition 


1 Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p. 149. 
2 Mbh. Sabbāparvan, xxi. viii; Suttanipáta, vol. ii, p. 382; Saladi 


‘vol. il, p. 159. 
3 Vol i p. 232. 
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tecorded in the Bhagavat Purana (X. 7) Our first peep into the 
primitive religious condition of this ancient metropolis of eastern India 
is received from the Mahābhārata, where two Nagas, Mani and 
Svastikà, ate mentioned, testifying that worship of the serpents was a 
feature of the religious practices of the citizens of Rajgir. The worship 
of the Serpents, a non-Aryan ritual, was incorporated in later Brahma- 
nical pantheon, and became a widely prevalent practice in eastern 
India and middle country. Originally, the snake itself or its replicas 
in wood, stone, ivory; or modelled or moulded in clay were worshipped, to 
propitiate this wriggling death-god. Gradually, myths and legends grew 
around snakes and ultimately, they were given anthropomorphic form, the 
survival of which is to be found in Hindu ‘Manas?’ and later Buddhist 
‘Janguli’, A race of people called the Nagas inhabited a populous area 
in the modern Basti district, whom a king of Košala is said to have 
-exterminated.* The identity of Ramagrama remains a moot point; but 
ptobably the extensive remains in the neighbourhood of Bhuila Dih in 
Basti represents the ruins of the city. Hiuen-Tsang tells us of a fable, 
that on visiting Ramagrama, he was told of kinnaras, wild animals 
worshipping the deserted stāpa containing Buddha’s relics.” The story 
is indeed of ancient origin, as an architrave of buff sandstone of Chunar, , 
found in the excavations of Sarnath, represent the worship of the reltc 
stūpa at Ramagtama by án wild elephant, kinnara etc. That it was the 
stūpa erected by the Nagas at Ramagrama is proved by the snakes carved 
en the body of the st#pa. The piece belongs to circa 1st century B.C. 
Since the stoty is found depicted in such an early fragment, i it.is evident 
"that Hiuen Tsang’s account (c. 600-664 A.D.) has an earlier origin.! 


. Snake-worship 


The worship of snakes is even now prevalent in, the peninsular 
India. In anthropomorphic form, it is worshipped in eastern Pakistan, 
West Bengal, Orissa and Bihar, while a celebration called Naga Paficami 
is held annually in U.P. A relief of. Manasa of about c. 600 A.D. has 


4 DN, ii. 165; Jat., iv. 144; Dbp. comm. i. 344. 
5: Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p. 20: 
6 D. R. Sahni, Catalogue of Museum of Archeology, Sarnath, p. 200, 


pl. xxiii. 
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been found in the excavations at Sarnath. Mani Naga, we learn fiom a 
verse in the Mahābhārata (2. xix. 9 E.) used t» reside on one of the peaks 
- surrounding Gitivtaja, and was worshipped in the Magadha country to in- 
duce rain in the draught years. The location of the ancient temple of 
Mani Naga has been made easier by the finds made in the ruins of 
Maniyata matha, mote correctly written as Manivara matha situated ` 
almost at the centre of the old city.. The place was first excavated by Mr. . 
A. M. Broadley then S.D.O., Bihar sub-division.* Almost a. decade 
later it was dug. by the late Theodore Bloch, in the working season 

of 1905-06, when the whole Rajgir valley was surveyed by. Sir John 

Marshall. Bloch fourid a deserted Jaina shrine, ori the top of what had. 
then formed into a conical mound. Dismantling it, he found traces of 

shake worship at the site as late as V.S. 1547 (1490-91 A.D.). The 

excavations at the lower levels’ revealed the existence of a structural com- . 
plex, with a hollow tower as the piece d'resistance. The outer wall of the 

hollow stūpa was decorated with a series of stucco figurines, within 

‘niches, and the style recalled the perfect poise in calm repose, remarkable 

for balance, the characteristic features of the Gupta art at its climax 

and having analogy with the Benares school .of sculptures. None 
of these figures by any stretch of imagination can bé regarded as Bud- ` 
dhistic, but Brāhmaņical; a fact, which is often lost- ‘sight of, in ase 
generalisations about the religious character of the site.” . 

Till Gupta timés therefore, there are enough e to believe that 
the: hollow circular stūpa at Maņivāra matha, in Rajgir, was connected 
with snake worship, a primitive belief of the earliest inhabitants of Rajgir, 
inspite of ceaseless assaults by Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism. 
Brübmagical and Jaina ritual, as evident from Sálibhadra carana had adopt- 
ed this alien cult into their pantheon, The cult of the stūpas was not original 
to Buddhism, In Mabi-parinibbana-sutta Gautama gives good ground. fot - 
believing that in his time such monuments were raised over the mortal 
remains of rāja-cakravartins, The Buddhists added to it a new scope by 
making it a commemorative structure, The Jainas too erected stūpas, as 


7 lam indebted for this reference to Mr, M. V, Vaidya of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, According to him Adi. 1. xxxi. also mention 
Mani Naga. 

8 A. M. Broadley, The Antiquities of Bibar, in Patna, Calcutta, a pao 

9 ARASI., 1905-06, ^P 104, plates xxxix-xl. . 
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is evident from the disjecta mem bra found in the Kankali Tila, at Mathura. 
The Satapatha Brābmaņa refers to tumulis or mounds of earth raised by 
members of the Bráhroanical faith.!? It is rational therefore to conclude 
that the hollow st#pa’ decorated with. beautiful stucco sculptures, within 
the amphitheatre of Girivraja, was neither a Buddhist stēpa nor a Hindu 
phallus, .but represented. the temple of Mani Naga which vulgo had 
transformed from Maņivāra matha to Maniyátà matha. Later tradi- 
tion converted the hollow st#pa into an well, in which were hidden the 


|", wealth of a mythical king. Mani Naga the rain inducing divinity of 


primitive Rajgir was transformed into Manikāra, the fictitious treasurer 
of a mythical hoard of treasure, deposited by an imaginary king, 
which still survives in popular memory to our day, and enthusiastic sub- 
ordinates of our department some time point to the Son-Bhandar Cave, 
. dedicated. and utilised by the Jains, ánd dēcotated with the figures of 
their tirthankaras as the alleged treasure house. 

Further excavations at this place-in 1935- 36, yielded valuable mate- 
rials. The spade this time was carried to a depth of r2' below the cir- ` 
cular structure. This year's work established that the hollow sti#pa was 
"erected in Gupta times on two eatlier buildings whith had no interven- 

ing layers of debris between them. The lowest structure has been assigned 
to the centuty preceding the birth of Christ, in view of the size of bricks 
found in the building. "But my studies. carried out at the instance of 
Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, and painstaking investigation carried out 
by Mr. A. Ghosh, at Arikamedu, a place in the neighbourhood of Pondi- 
„cherry, have established that the size of bricks is no sure criterion for their 
antiquity." According to the excavator, a large assortment of . pottery 
"was found in this enclosure. Most of these were spouted. One speci- 
men contained about thirty four spouts, in shape of snake hoods, sieves, 
etc. In another type of vessel, lamps were fixed. All the pottery was 
hand made, but. dabbers were used. The other finds of clay, make the 
character of the site, as well as the ritual connected with it, very ciear, 


10 Sat. Brāb. S.B. E., vol. xli pp. 423-24. 
_ at. A. Ghesh, 4 Guide to Rajgir, p. 16. An inscribed image of Maninaga 
with a companion who is probably Svastika Naga has been found at Manivara 
matba. i 

12 Ancient India, No. 2, pp. 18-124. 

13 ARASL, 1935-36, plate xvi, (d). 
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being hoods of snake, etc. The utility of the offertory vessels was 
correctly interpreted by Mr. G. C. Chandra; "vessels with multiple 
channels simulating showers were used by the distressed people of Rajgir. | 
praying for rain.”'* 


Cult of Yaksas 


The cult of the yaksas was an important trait of the culture of Rajgir 
people in early times. This belief is inherent in Pre-Aryan customs, for 
whom the Brahmanical religion made place of an inferior order. The late 
Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, late Raibahadur R. Chanda and Dr. V. S. 
Agrawall have studied the question. thoroughly. The large colossal, 
remarkable for volume and mass, found at Patna (now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta), Besnagar, Mathura, Gwalior etc. amply 
testify to the popularity of this cult throughout eastern India and _ 
Brahmāvartta.'* At Rajgir, the Samnyutta Nikāya tells us, there was a 
yaksa named Sivaka or Sivaka who was the guardian of Sitavana,often 
mentioned in the Buddhist religious literature. He -was alleged to have 
been endowed with supernatural powers and was capable of producing 
supernatural phenomena.  Indaka or Indraka was another yaksa who 
dwelt on a peak called Indrakūta.'” Sakka or Sakra was a  yaksa of 
Grdhakuta hill:* The Vipula mountain was the dwelling place of 
another powerful yaksa named Kumbhira ot Gambhīra.'” l 


Customs of the Dead 


The name of Sitavana is very familiar to the students of Indian his- 
tory. But it has seldom been realised that it possessed a unique 
character. The Siamese edition of the Sāratthapakāsinā as pointed oùt by 
Dr. B. C. Law, makes it susdsanavana, or the grove, which was utilised 
to throw human bodies after death, to undergo natural processes of de- 
composition, decay and to be eaten up by worms, dogs, birds, and other 
animals. The custom of cremation is indeed very ancient in India, but 
Harappa has supplied us two cemetries establishing the custom of burial - 
in chalcolithic India. But the practice of the ancient people of Rajgir 
has no parallel except with the Zoroastrians of Iran, which is even now 

14 lbid. pp. 52-54. 

15 Yaksa, in the Bulletins of the Smithsonian Institute. 
16 Vol. iii, p. 17. 17 lbid. vol i, p. 206. 
18 Ibid. . 19 Digba Nikaya, vol. ii, p. 257. 
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observed by the Parsis in modern India. This important- trait of the 
culture of Magadha befre the rise of Buddhism has seldom been appte- 
ciated. Sitavana is mentioned .in the Mabdparinibbanasutta, as pointed 
|. out by Principal D. N. Sen? But for ptecise location we are indebted 

to Dr. B. C. Law: It was situated near the north face of the Vaibhara 
— hill beyond Venuvana. [ts location therefore must be beyond Jarasandh- 
. ka-Baithak near the modern village.?! 

In: my paper on ‘Non Buddhistic Elements in Buddhism',? I had - 
“occasion to point out the absorption ‘of «early beliefs and cults, or places 
. and objects, venerated in folk traditions, by the Buddhists. Gautama 

2 preached in the language of the people, which was ardba-magadbi Pra- 
Crit and not Pali. He probably had a far greater knowledge of the mass 
~ psychology, than we credit him with. This mass of ancient Magadha 
"was heterogeneous in racial composition. Magadha, according to tradition, 


i had its name, ftom one of the five sons of asiira queen Sudesņā, by the 


alleged Aryan sage Dirghatamas, acccording to the Ksetraja custom. 
- Gautama: seeks at Gaya, a tree to whose benevolent spirit, Sujata, the 
daughter of the’ grāma-mukbyā of Uruvela, had prayed the previous year 

fora child. "Gautama goes to Mrgadāva leaving Benares, the stronghold 
"of Brahminism, Jainism and finds a protected ‘Deer Park’, where Deers 

might have been sacted like the peacocks on the banks of Sumagadha, at: 
— Rajgir, ‘near Grdhraküta. . The city of Rajgir he adored, with its ancient 
lore and primitive beliefs. É erg ug 


B Tree Worsbip 

Trees formed, and still continues to be the greatest object of veneration 
with the Indian masses. Its antiquity, after the discovery of the Harappa 
culture, is undoubted, as well as the. cūštom of encircling trees or sacred 
objects with railings etc. In Magadha the most sacred trees were. Pippala ` 
and Nyāgrodbas. The most well known of these at Rajgir was the 
Gotama-nyagrodha (ramaniyo Gotamo-nyāgrodha).”* The second class 
of evidence is furnished by several references to caityas. Of late 
this term has often been misinterpreted. At Nalanda excavations, 


vihāra sites are generally designated caitya sites, by people claiming special 


20 Rajgir and its neighbourbood, p. 2. 21 MASI., no. 58, pp. 10-11. 
22 This is to appear in New Indian Antiquary. i 
23 DN. vol ii, PP. 116-17. 
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knowledge of Indian att and architecture, A caitya implies and will 
always imply a placé of tree worship. It was in almost all cases, and excep- 
tions proved the rule, a roofless structure or a railing surrounding a tree. 
Such temples are often found depicted at Bathut, Sañci and Bodh Gaya. 
* Caitya-urksas ate referred to in the Epics; and Hopkins has defined them 
as places of tree worship.”* The belief in the existence of beneficent atid 
evil divinities or spirits residing: in certain trees was widely prevalent 
since chalcolithic times, as the Mohenjodaro and Harappa seals have 
proved. The Jatakas which depict -the social, religious and political 
life of India, of at least c. 600 B. C., give us a good deal of information. 
Referring to Guņašilā-caitya, Hemacandra Suri tells us that it was caitya , 
vrksopašobhitam.”” — Babuputta-caitya was another sylvan divinity about 
whom details ate lacking. Another place of this kind, was N'yagrodbarama. 
An arama in Pali literature implies an abode. Thus the abodes of monks 
were known as sangharamas, - 

Another famous place of tree worship was the Guņašilā-caitya.”* It 
was at this place that Mahāvīra, the 24th tērtbankara, resided. several - 
seasons while at Rajgir. 


" ADRIS . BANERJI B 


24 E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, -pp. 6-8. 

25 Tri-sasthi-salaka-purusa-caritra, x. 6363. ` 

26 ‘The whole question has been discussed in ! my Paper "The lija Antigutties l 
-of Rajgir. 

27 Most of these references 1 owg sto. the dpt: Prof (Sivanaanande Kosambi, | 
when I resided at Sarnath. Some of these have also been discussed by Dr. B. C. 
Law, in the Memoirs of tbe Archeologiral Survey of India, no. 58. 


Niruktavátttika—a lost Treatise 


It is much to-be regretted that the anonymous work Nirukta- 
varttika, quotations from which so frequently occur in the commentaries 
of Durga and Skandasvāmin,- is not extant. From the nature of the 
citations it is evident that it was a critical exposition: (vārttika) ofthe . 
Nirukta dealing with all the important problems of the text as well as 
a running commentary on it. Durga cites verses from this ‘work with 
great deference, and it is quite apparent that the work was held as an 
authority in his days on all obscure topics relating to etymology. The 
discovery of the work would, no doubt, greatly facilitate the study of 
the Nirukta, which is so very abstruse, by throwing light on the history 
of etymological inquiries and on the proper construction and interpreta- 
tion of Yāska's text. We propose to discuss here all the available 
materials bearing on this important, treatise. 

(i) Durga in his commentary on Nir. I. 1 quotes the Vārttika in 
approval of the view that a substantive might be derived from as many 
` roots as might bear resemblance—both in sound and in meaning, to it. 
Thus the term nighantu. has been derived by Yāska in so many different 
ways—viz. from ni / han, ni-,/ gam, ni-/ br etc. inasmuch as all 
these. roots can be shown to have some or other affinity with the 
resultant vocable, We cite below the relevant portion from Durga's 
commentary : — 

wa fremzued waa} ques agda ar guvumi fuum: | 
ZE" gave se wafer afirnat aiana aiaga fe 2 
^ sA Tat eif serait amer haran uf semen 

: srfürüser ar fsa aera aghat quendi ar anfa efe ar 
wiped ua gu src ferrerareta t add afe sus medi 
area: ufus eferd qafa cae: doe a sad fadem 1 fé aT? 
KTM ST | a fe aa MŪS afafa qu tasaa, 
we suni a Ae nea — 

“qamda nt fur sfa way) 

| siara iaee Ae "fa 1 — 

(ii) "The following verse, cited by Durga under Nir. I. 9, seenis 
to belong to that work though there is no specific ,nention to that 
effect. Durga states: — 
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“aad arftgu saaqaea— 
“aRar egaa T1 
seg: aad d emafeerfa a nga a. 
(ii) The following verse too appears to have been taken from the 
Niruktavarttika: — 
sar fg— “ananda faa aaa graf i 
adea ep fare sufeawegfa u”—ēfā i 
` though it is a slight variation (cited by Durga „under Nir. II. 3) of 
Manu Il, 111, which reads as: — 
caig a a: SD aig gala i 
atrada: fu fad arftrrgfa u" 
(iv) “Aaga mga nerd ur fraa 1 
gedteitsfeaeg aaa farar ares qup u" 
The above verse’ appears in Durga's commentary on Nir. Il. g. It 
"as probable that the verse is a citation from the Nirsktavārttika, though 
itis not decisive, since no. such phrase as uktam ca or taduktam 
Varttikakarena has been used to introduce it. 


(v) The following quotation too cannot be traced to any definite 
source: — 


qefqst fg urg:— 
“Turd: Gras AE AN Wa 
m qaaa Wefdt agaaa w —Durga on Nir. I. 28. 
(vi) Durga in his commentary on Nir. IV. 1 cites a verse without 
mentioning its source. But the form and content of the verse point 
to the lost Vārttika as its probable source. We quote below the 
following excerpt from Durga’s commentary in which it occurs ;— 
"gardas frāzēm | femdRīggegā ? afk aq ag ad aag 
wera ag Tate’ afea gfe aq aq ad aag agaa AAA, qu 
yamg gfe Bedard fans agen, aq at aged sfera 
amaaa fe ge au saaa, gerard aaa fata 
TRA GATS | Ait hear 
treia fü aga array: vagātsadta, i 
ger fe fagat ed amaaa, d 
sy—amaà aga aza agga gainan yaa gam . 
qaaa: MA maa, qaa Ed ratu aN A — AAT STEREO 
aaa ARR ufereur man gaa aea aenda anaa sea a 
Arae deg ae- afaire gg q vq AGRA 
IRET faaara udarsrad: daa sm: mada taagadt afasafa 
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TARY ZIT Au safer aaam adra- 


figan u” 
(vii) Asto the procedure adopted by the author of the” Nirukta 


in explaining the vocable occurring in the Naigama-Kāņda of the 
Nighantu, the author of the Varttika states: — 
“fagu gafte sen gf? ageaa— 
aed manska gaafe gag - 
font frdzgāfa sues qa gž ou" 
—Cited by Durga under Nir, IV. 1.! 


(viii) The verses quoted in_the following portion of Durga's 
commentary also seem to have been taken from the Niruktavarttika: — 
“wate ramadanin qaaa Matt 
sata wanadai stheracar 1 sa fe— 
ST Garda egaafa: pfe] qr: | 
depend qq gar: w—efer s 
SA gre aft | qaia des T9 RIITR Hg anag 
wat Ag a aia fread «qom sal fe— | 
ANTAJA fü WIgs | 
ad aget arf qq faieaaqqa u 
mg TEAST adia T 1 
aai RAG a faaie qaar ge Pafi I 
(a) casera fa gar ara fat ar à 
(b) afamar frrara sfa gar | 
(c) amma aa a art afe gari 
(d) denma galea sfa gar | 
(e) gaai asrda gar à 
(f) famina ger eft gar 1 
.  (g) mannaa sucre R quu ef gar i 
(b) Raami mar a: fedt af ar 
(i) wera saad a agenfafa ga 


1 The citaticn is most probably from the Niruktavarttika though Durga 
. does not explicitly states it as such 

2 ilhis verse is found in the Brbaddevatā of Šaunaka. Cf. BD, Il. 108. But 
the two subsequent verses are not found therein. Thus it would not be sound to 
argue that the quotations are from the Brbaddevatā. Durga most probably cited 
all the three verses from the self-same work—viz. the Nirwktavārttika. ‘As to the 
question of correspondence between these two works vide supra. f 
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() saad aga fagenfafa aa 
(k) grafu ga ufa RT ger ae sfa aati 
qafa, dā ga” fad fari ufeg-Rfe uri menaa a 

arm fqq aiaa fa faa gf | 
(ix) Another quotation from the -Niruktavarttika occurs in 
Durga’s commentary on ‘Nir. VI. 31, and Durga explicitly states that 
it is a citation from the Varttika: — 

tgd «p fa aafe fd fafezaa. az 
qium a Hafgan g-fteeedisafae: arate ; de naaa- 
Jaa ‘afr qum? (as, d, 333,3) teria rend aaa uIeTen] FATA, 


a adifa 1 artasnurgēm— 
aang aga wf qd afeaeaar ara: | 
aagana Aaa: GST eA: — Vea 1”. 
(x) The following verse ‘cannot be traced to any definite source. 
It might have plausibly occurred in the lost Varttika :— 
“amending afetqafaeqrfsaft A ERAR TA 
qfeqarat ar ar egiata a fea a wa q— 
‘gat a Brera urere aed: QENE, wd 
aasa fur wg a uxafe af Asaa u — Rf | 
(xi) Durga cites another verse from the Vārttika under Nir. 
VIIL 4 in order to show that Sakapüni, the renowned etymologist, gave 
. arguments in his lost. treatise in favour of thc order followed in the 
Nigbaņtu texts regarding the compilation of the vocables. Compare: —: 
cya sura sie gener arts aigan ofa guga 
SR antag esegue aan taarmgasmarās fi TaN 


4 Compare with the above extract trom Durga Brbaddevetā ll. 111 ff: 
"quis KRISTI fae sen Uem | 
gare: v4 weet Te uw «aaa d 
HAG IL Ta TAAT faudra, | 
RE Wasa ATGFĪATU F u 
qais AAR ASA feme! 
ad ferrafaed 4 a aR afan 
qs faga er-qusd: faafia 1 
epermitsqia aa aeria «fla u 
gp seid mur a: grit a1 
PITT | eftt eat T 0” 
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miaa faga ag aR gar aia- 
adfa fà fraftamarfu sa grag anasan AAT Wu m ef | 

«aa fagara biaa mafai xc aa emer pian 
maia Aaah aeaa maA p uq mat gadi a ran 
aAA AZRA | afta—afa mes afr: AÀ a seed. 
sad MENA efa gag STA N AA A: aE, uadifā”, 
Aq seg: Adam nafa "di w: samet vada’, aa da sagit 
aati aud aaa aha qt aaa gee rare IAA 
sfa FR! sata — ufa fugas NAAT RI gta aafaa 
qamma Aad de wa RAITTAT AT | qifiqer satfast 
asp fpa sea: SIE, A SIT ATT, dar AUER d 
aa Qaraceeta, gar a aaae a cat gfagiesweta Aa gT- 
faia «fakta aftercare mapu (o gata g al 
ara, afaa fara 1 

PATITI STATA dus fa ua fasse | — 7 
sfeomgzadtse-mgp fee eft sam ARĒNA AU 
TNE HT gears | sēd ada mNgR i 

“amg gidas Uy sim aada ada TAIATI] TTT 
aimu — 

aute eut MARATEA | 
dga a raang UE tt 

(xii) The verse occurring in the following extract from Durga's 
commentary is most probably taken from the Varttika, though not 
explicitly stated as such: — 

"quisiera eat afi aaa Lace tie ATS JARTA MEE Eu 
ai Rasana arate saian aq gar galmam Tada 
gh sr: ep aar serena ay  USUÉT asda, alfi 
dager, Gur cuf ana AsaaA a NARA: 
girna: Aann A ag 

enà ena egfer aa varia ferarRrett | 
amaaa steer IATA TA: Ww — aha 1 
wa ĪRI: aia svat 78 
(xiii) The following citation too cannot be traced : — 
“age 
nfa Target aaraa: ies 


qq: ist afta qà ča: safa wu — far uv” 
—Cited by Durga on Nir. X. 1. 
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(xiv) The last citation from the Varttiba is found in Durga’s 
commentary on Nir, XI. 13. Compare: 

CIA REAT ŠAUT: a... AN aaa: TATA draft ; 

“TMT? Tata fA SD ater nafaa agaaa waft: at 
Stari aiga carearag garais fate) agere] wf] ager sunt 

gered a fag wee: gerda Fravatier QNT QUATRE 
"mgr aay TY aang Bet gt da ga Heer: amar agfa: 
ata aI aiken X st Aaa dd ca TOT ARA: | 
ae aaa | 
HERR are fg: gal: gary Made ART: 1 
SRUT WU AEM THAT: game: £f wv” 

: Professor Rajawade states in his edition of the Nirukta 
(Ānandāšrama Sanskrit Series) that the Varttika cited by Durga is 
identical with the Brbaddevatā of Saunaka. The ground for this, 
assertion is that some citations of the Varttika correspond exactly with 
the Brbaddevatā verses. That some verses attributed to the Vārttika- 
kāra ate not to be found in the présent. Brbaddevata can be explained 
‘on-the hypothesis that’ Durga had access to a different recension of the 
Brbaddevata which contained some additional verses and was apparently 
larger than the extant text. We record below the following statement 
of Professor Rajawade : — 


(0) Bee Sth geqtaarat ren | SERAGSUSNTE aA SS 1 
(i) oa Matsgirase-geqkaaat a frag 1. 
(ii) gīmā GŪTĀ fear: cor ATARI ATT «tam |. 3-2- 
: gere — 
“eal oft WMT GUT, TTA E 
TU Wu mu gf ENET u^ 
—&fa narat sed aad 1 
But all these arguments of Professor Rajawade cannot stand in view 
Of the fact that verses.are quoted in a commentary: called Gopālikā 
,on.the Spbotasiddbi of Maņdanamišra, the greac Mimárhsist teacher 
which are all ascribed to the author of the Niruktavarttika, none of 
them being traceable to the extant, Brhaddevata. We quote here the 
` following extract* from the commentary Gopālikā for reference: — 


| „4 Noticed by Professor Bhagavaddātēž. in his Vaidika Vanmayaka Itibāsa, 
„vol: L, Part II. p. 215. 
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: mit fides vq— 
TARRAA R afafa i 
sais aeng- Aa maT WU 
saa em gm — 
(AdĪSTAU ATAU maaa af 1 
sea ATT: Me ede Praha: U'—sfer i 
ZTĀMT Tamga eft qd nrgfgavam sad aut fra 
eqar šad: | ATA INIA ÁRTA | gx aed quare aaa: | 
aware da cp ener Gr! araa: ST SYWqumd: | 3 gu. 
mag Uga aati a aararfay-fife 1 gate — 


AIMAR segui ur 1 d 
maa Fae E enn Wah pac; 
fraasi fü sara de fuma fed fue maafafa 1 > "ae A 7 
‘faea’ freafifa are fired d faqqr i anu ah » 
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«gar mad faea wader: 1 ab go vidiadloi: 
eps f Red sns QUA SEEN DO i uIT sens 
ada — : E -— CY tinh ot: 


‘saa: afaaraa fāditaregmšma:.! 

wem gatareg Ātra fates a EE 

All these six verses are evidently taken from m th » Niruktavarttika 

and taken together they constitute an exposition ‘OE. Nir . l. 20 which 
reads : — FOE La eur 2 
byd una sti 


"arqnisqaa amt aqq: surgieron SER sara ielādi 


tiarto2žai Li 


IAA Teraedisqt faasea epe Venere: e "i nsa «led 
faar araafafa ar e” MUSS 
i ERA £i i: eee Šēla dut ihe lee 
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duruktacinta Vārttikam”. 
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A further note on the Indian Proto-type 
of the Javanese Kiita-mantra 


In a note contributed to the 1.H.Q., (June, 1948, pp. 142-47) I dis- 
cussed the problem concerning the origin of the Kita-mantra used in the 
island of Bali (where the old Javanese Hinduism still survives) in connec- 
tion with Sūryā-sevana or the worship of the Sun god. The mantra runs - 
as follows: * 
“aie gt et a RERUGINCSISEII aa 1” 
or according to another reading: 
«sita at at a: nafaa fear et: 1” 

The mantra seeks to identify Siva and Sūrya. In that note it was 
pointed out that the conception of the identity of Sirya and Siva, ex- ` 
pressed in the said Javanese Kūta-mantra, had its parallel in some passages 
of the Saure-Purang and at least in one passage of the Brahma Purana. | 
In the seventy-third chapter of the Agni-Purana, there is a passage, which 
probably supplies us with the exact Indian proto-type of the above Javanese 
mantra. The chapter is entitled —*qzqsmfifü "(Rules of Sun-worship), 


the last two verses of which run as follows:? 


ZAG HEAT KANTA v 


The entire seventy-third chapter of the Agni-Pwrāņa contains an 
elaborate description of the rituals of Sun-worship. The sixteenth verse 
definitely informs us that the worship of the Solar deity should be con- 
‘cluded by the recital of the “datftaft ara” which obviously is: 
"amr fragu aa: a” 
It has no doubt been expressed in the verse in a somewhat cryptic 
form as is also the case with some other Tānttic. spells mentioned. in the 
*'same chapter of the same wotk. ` 

There seems to be hardly any doubt that the sarhbāriņī-mantra of 
the Agni-Pwrāņa is the Indian proto-type of the Javanese Kāta-mantra. 
The latter is used in Javanese Hindu rituals on the occasion 


of Sūryā-sevana or Sun-worship. The above Puranic chapter also 


1 RC. Majumdar, Snvarnadvīpa Part II, p. 107. 
2 Agni-Purana 73. 16-17 (Bibliotheca Indica Ed, vol. I, pp. 210-11). 


/ 
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deals mu with rituals of Sun-worship. We may also be 
fairly sure about the reading of the Purāņic passages in question. Rajendra 
„Lal Mitra who edited the 4 gni-Purana in the Bibliotheca Indica Series 
fixed the reading of his text after consulting nine different manuscripts, 
and the texts of the Bangabasi edition as well as that of Sri Jībānanda 
Vidyasagar give also the same reading. The entire seventy-third chapter 
of the Agni-Purāņu again bears the indelible stamp of Tantric influence 
. and must have originated at a time when the Brahmanical cults, in- 
cluding Sun-worship, had already come to be largely influenced’ by 
Tantrisin. In this connection it may be pointed cut that the association 
of Siva with the Sun god seems to have been a general feature of Tantric 


E .Sun-worship. Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti has drawn my attention to 


“the | Bribat-tantra-sira of the- celebrated Krishnananda Āgamavāgīša. 
In the ‘section on “gzaaqra”in that work we came across such general 
„ittvocations as, ‘or ARRIA aa xen aa: 14 Passages 
like this indicate the general association of the three main gods of Puranic 
Hinduism with the. Tantric cult of the Sun. There is hardly any doubt 
however that. Sun-wotship i in its Tantric form laid particular emphasis on 
the identity of the Sun with:Siva. Most probably this attitude led to the 
development of the conception of the: composite deity Martanda-Bhairava, 
a combination of Sūrya and Bhairava, whóse description as is well- known, 
finds a prominent. place in the Saradatilaka-tantra. is Kalika-Purana also 
reférs to Surya as „Mārtaņda-Bbairava, at. least once.” It is interesting to 
rote that a unique three headed and ten-armed image of this god with 
attributes like Sakti, Kbatvātiga, Nilotpala, and Damaru, has been actually 
discovered from Manda (Rajshahi), Bengal.® The clear identification of 
Siva and Sirya, to be found in the deiftugt-ara of the Agni-Purana, 
therefore, shows a spirit which is guite in keeping with the tradition of 
Tantric Suinswotship. The Javanese Kūta-mantra is,also of a definitely 
Tantric character. Java was a great centre of Tāntrism and as Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar has pointed „out, 5... sss ...Tantrism which flourished 


3 Sce for example, the Bangabasi Text pp. 143-44, and also Jibānanda Vidyā- 
sāgar's ed, pp. 192-93. 

4 Bribat-tantra-sāra (Bid Ed) p. 147. 

5 Kālikā-Purāņa, 74: 113 (Bangabasi Ed. p. 478). 

6 J. N. Banerea in History of Bengal (Dacca University) vol. I, p 458; 
Plate XVI. 40. 

7 Suvarnadvipa, part lī, p. 122. 
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later in Eastern Java had already its beginning in the tenth century 
A.D. while the Palas were yet ruling in Bengal.” It is quite 
natural, in view of its extreme popularity in ancient Java, that Tantrism 
would influence the other current cults there, including the Solar cult. 
We have therefort no difficulty in recognizing in the daai ara of the 
Agni Purana, the Indian proto-type of the Javanese Kūta-mantra. 

In conclusion, I may add, that the above finding might ‘possibly throw 
some light on the date of the composition of the Agni Purana (or at least. 
of that portion of it containing the seventy-third chapter), if we could 
be sure about the date of the origin of the Javanese mantra. In my pre: 
vious article, I expressed the view that the latter came into. use, as early as ' 
the eighth: century A.D. when "the Pauranik form of Brahmanical 
religion” was “firmly established in Java.’”* - If that conclusion is assumed 
to be cotrect, the present text of the Agni Purana, must be supposed to 
have. existed, at least in part, prior to that period. The suggestion how- 
ever, is a tentative one, as the possibility, that the Javanese mantra is of 


later origin, can never be .ruled out. 


. Dup Kumar Biswas 


ra ,8 lbid, P 99. 
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Bulletin of the Baroda Museum and Ploture Gallery, 
Vol. VI, Pt..I-11-(1948-49) 


H. Goerz:—A Monument -of Old. Gujarati Wood Sculpture. 
A richly carved Mandapa with a number of decorative figures, 
statuettes: and relief panels of Jaina designs which formed 5 part of a 
private building i in the last’ centuty, but whose dome and suppor- 
ting architraves had been taken from an earlier temple is a recent 
acquisition of the Batoda „Museum, * The structure has been 
analysed and the history and chronology of its art discussed in the 


= paper. - Jronogtaphie ‘Notes have been added by U. P. Shah. 


 dournai of the Bihar Research Soolety, Vol. XXXV, 
. Pts. I and i q949).. 


S RVANAEA ANA RAJAGURU. ss Tuo. Copiers Inscriptions of: the 
Early Ganga Kings of- Kalinga.” Two:sets of Sanskrit, „inscrip- 
tions recording land-grants have been published. here. . Jn. “the first 
case. the grant was, made by: Udayakhedi, a chieftait under "the 
Ganga : king Devendeavarttah. * son. “of Bhüpendravarman of 

.— Kalihga. In the second case a village Was granted | by Vajra- 
hastadeva, another son of Bhūpendravarmān. "The importance of 

> these documents lies in the fact that. they suggest new data for 
determining the chronology of the early Ganga:kings and supply 
evidence in regard to the use of their family era. 

PRAHLAD ` PRADHAN.——A Note on Abhidharmasamuccaya-bhāsya 
and its . Author Sthiramati. A` manuscript of the Bhasya 
brought from Tibet has been described and the question as to 

: whether Sthiramati was the writer or a ci of the Bhasya 
discussed. i 

FARAPADA BHATTACHARYA. — T'he Sunga: Dynasty. This is an 
attempt to find out the relations that possibly existed between 
the Suhga rulers of Magadha and the kings bearing the title of 

: ‘Mitra’, whose coins-have been discovered. in different parts of 
northern Indis. 
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.S. V. Sount.—The Location of Sigerdis. A passage from Apollodorus: 
quoted by Strabo, while speaking of Indo-Bactrian-Military activities, 
mentions the kingdom of Sigerdis as conquered by Demitrius. It 
is argued here that Sigerdis i in the statement stands for. Gedrosia 1.e. 
Southern Beluchistan which once formed part of the Mauryan 
empire. f . 

——o—Khandika and Kalinga. The contention of this note is 

that the geograghical identification of Khandika mentioned in the 
Mababbasya and the Khandagiri in Kaliopi: has not been concer 
vely proved. 

ADRIS BANERJI. —Schism and Sarnath. That the holy site of Sarnath 
witnessed the influence of different schools of Buddhism one ‘after 

another i is corroborated by the evidence of epigraphy. and sculptüres. 
` BUDDHA PRAKASH.—A Study of the Word. ‘Brabman’. The word 


‘Brahman’ originally signified some magical power. The correspond- 


ing term ‘baresman’ in the Avesta. first ‘meant a bundle of sacred: . 


twigs and later on, brass-rods, which were used as divining rods in 
ancient Babylonia and Assyria.” 


Journal of, Oriental Research, Vol, XVIL, pt. IV 


A. VENKATASUBBIAH.—Vedic Studies; IV. This instalment of the. 
‘Studies’ has initiated a’ discussion on the word šusma occurring 
at different places of the Rgveda. 

B. Cu. Cunasna.—4 Note on Tumain Inscription. This fragmen- 
tary stone inscription dated in the Gupta Era and referring to the 
reign of the Gupta ruler. Kumaragupta I had been discovered at. 
"Tumain (Tumbavana) and edited long ago. The contents of the 
inscription have now been re-examined and a few of the previous 
presumptions corrected. 

Dnes CHANDRA Smcag.—God Purusottama at Puri and Cuttack. 
There is evidence to suggest that god Purusottama-Visnu was being 
worshipped at Puri before Codagahga’s conquest of that region in 
the early 12th century. „There existed also in the 13th century 
a temple of Jagannatha at Cuttack (Varanasi-kataka), the image 

` therein being installed by the Ganga king Anangabhima III. 

——o— Gaga Arkesvara of Orissa. A copper-plate inscription 

discovered recently at Palsara in the Ganjam district records the 
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grant of one-half of a village made by a king named Arkešvata, 
son of Pramādi, grandson of Gunárnava described as a member. 
of the.Ganga family. The charter is dated in the Kaliüga year 
4348 (=1247 A.C.).. This Arkešvara might have been ruling 
as a vassal of the imperial Gupta monarch Anaūgabhīma III. 

V. RAGHAVAN.—Tbe Date of the Yogavasistha. Arguments are put. 
forward to support the writet's previous: assertion that the current 
Yogatāsistba cannot be a pre-Sahkara work, and should be placed 

"between the 1 1th and the middle of the 13th century. 

BALASUBRAHMANYA ĪYER.—-4 Note on Nāsatyau and Dasrau. The 
words Nāsatya and -Dasra in their old Vedic applications meant 
separately each one of the: pair known as Ašvinī devatās. In the 
Srimadbbagabata also the words are used in. their original conno- 
tations. R l 

TR. VENKATARAMA SasrRī.—Monkeys and Serpents in the Epics. 
The Vanaras in the Ramayana, and the Nagas, Uragas and Panne 
' gas in both the epics are taken to be groups of men. 


Journal of the Royal Aslatio Soclety of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1950, parts, 1 & 2 


Ewan» ConzEE.—Preliminary Note on a bonn hes 
cript.. A palin-leaf manuscript of sixty-nine. folios found in Tun- 
Huang had been taken by Hoernle to be fragments of the Sata- 
sābasrikā Prajūāpāramitā. According ‘to the conclusion reachēd in 

this ‘Note however, the manuscript 'represénts a recension “of the 
Astasabasrika for the following reasons: the chapter division 
tallies with the Tibetan version of the Astasābasrikā, the stereo- 
typed passages ate not so numerous as in the larger Prajfíaparamita 
* and the- probable extent of the complete: ms, can also be calculated 
to be shorter. 


Sahltya Parisat Patrika (in Bengali), vol, 57, nos, 1-2 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI. JKA] «Uie. FRG BAF gai (d 
few words about Bengali Grammar). The paper discusses the 
grammar of the Sanskritic element in Bengali vocabulary. It is 
pointed out that Sanskritic words found in the Bengali language 
do not always follow the rules of Sanskrit grammar_and they have 
evolved theit own ‘characteristics and become > ene popular 
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` in uses which require to be properly studied and noted instead of 
being dubbed as incorrect. l l 
BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI. —aal- atafas 9tā—v (Bengali Periodi- . 
cals—6). It is a chronological account of periodicals ‘published: i in 
Bengali during the period between April .1882 and April 1884. 
.Diri£. Kumar Biswas.—ve[2'$]3: airjatā. oats tafir (A characteris- 
tic feature of tbe Sun-worship.in India}. The practice of regarding 
the sun as the healer of diseases was one.of the features of Indian ` 
sun-worship in the Vedic age. The history of the development 
‘of this conception has been traced from the earliest times up to 
the 16th century of the Christian era with the help of literary and 


archaeological materials, 
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E Arabic Inseription froi Gaur, Dist. Maldab, 
Bengal 


. The inscription under discussion is on a smooth basalt slab from 
Gaur measuring 3’ by 1’ 6" and is now preserved in the Muslim 
Galleries of the Indian Museum. It was first noticed by H. Blochmann 
in J.4.S.B., vol. XL, pt. i, pp- 256-7. The present study of the same 
© was undertaken through the encouragement of Mr. C. Sivarama- 
murti, M.A., Superintendent of the Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, and my thanks are due to him for the facilities he offered me 
for the purpose, 

The inscription in 5, TEE is in the Tu ghra style of writing which 
* reached i its zenith during the reign of Sultān Husain Shah of Bengal. 
The epigraphic text and the decorations are in à very good state of 
paru, the Qur'anic text Gs ue as if enshrined inside a 
' mosque.* : 
l The main text of the inscription is engraved in basso-rilievo (low 
relief) within an arch resembling very much the form of arches current 
in later. Mughal and post-Mughal periods. This is typically a cusped 
or scalloped form of arch strictly so termed, the inner contour being 
produced by intersecting semi-circles, unlike the plain horse-shoe 
shaped arches which are typical of the early Mughal period. The 
` surmounting capital over the arch has the design looking very much 
like a tri-ratna symbol, although perhaps shorn of its religious signi- 
ficance in the present context. In this connection we draw the 
attention of scholars to some of the tri-ratna symbols discovered at 
Mathuri and other ancient sites. Buddhist symbols gained considerable’ 
favour with the artists of Bengal in the Pala period when Buddhism 
as a religion was flourishing in the land, and it is quite likely that 


1 See plate I. hi 
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such tri-ratna symbols or their later substitutions were a favourite 
motif equally with those entrusted with the execution of Muslim 
pieces of art. During the 11-12th centuries, in Brahmanic as well as 
Buddhist figures there developed a conventional form of showing the 
stalk of the lotus that formed the seat of the image. The central 
stalk together with a leaf decoration on each side was shown asa 
. direct substitution of the trilateral form of the tri-ratna?. And the 
present floral capital, repeated at the base, bears a close affinity to that. 
In fact such floral designs were in abundance in the period. And art 
was never communal. A study of the motifs in some of the Muslim 
pieces of stone in relief from the same place goes to suggest, however, 
that it is a variation of the form of the fleur-de-lis. This is more 
apparent when studied with the Haoma or Hom plant shown along 
with it. There is a number of such studies in the specimens preserved ` 
in the Indian Museum? where the fleur-de-lis forms as usual the 
‘surmounting capital of the scalloped arch while the Haoma is shown 
enshrined in an arch in relief. Of particular interest in this connection 
is a find* from Gaur made of smooth basalt. Here the Hzoma takes 
the place of the epigraph, and full-blown rosettes encircled by rising 
tendrils on both sides take the place of the two ‘Beautiful Names’ 
(uds 91-1 Asmāal-Husna) of God Ya Subbūb and Ya Quddis 
placed in the similar position in the inscription under discussion. 

The arch rests on two sides on pilasters in relief with joints at 
intervals. The-interspaces on the two sides of the arch as outlined 
by a rectangular border on the four sides of the entire composition 
are full of foliage decorations, two of the tendrils on the two 
sides encitcling twe of the 99 ‘Beautiful Names’ of God viz., Ya 
Quddiis (O Holy one !) in the left and Ya Subbzb (O Praiseworthy 
c.e!)in the right, These two take the place of rosettes correspond 
ingly in the find which shows the Haoma. The rosettes, it must be 


2 Cf. The tri-ratna figure from Matkura-oh a Lion Capital, also, pl. LX (b) -La 
Sculpture de Matbura—]. Ph. Vogel. The later substitutions as suggested by 
trilateral lotus designs may be seen in the figures as they developed i in the 5th- 
6th cents. (at Bhumara) and still later in the roth-r2th cents. A.D. in Bengal and 
North Bihar. 

3 Exhibit Nos. Gr. ro, Gr. I5 etc. 

4 Compare Exh. no. Gr, 15 of the Indian Museum. Sce J, Anderson's 
Catalogue and Handbook of the Archeological Colecon in the Indian Museum, ` 
Calcutta, K II, p. 361. i 
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remembered, are transformations of the Persian aster intimately 
connected with solar association. This is bordered bya leaf-and- 
tendril decoration forming the outer frame of the rectangle described 
above. The execution of the entire composition is beautifully done. 


: The design of the Capitalis repeated at the centre of the border 


decoration at the bottom. 

The outer border referred to above contains three invocations to the 
Almighty, two being carved at the corncr at the top and another at 
the centre. These three from left to right are in order: Ya Buddah 
(gos) Ya Fattāb ( 54 ) and Ya Allab (abi). In 
the list of the g9 Be-utiful Names of God that are noticed in all 
prayer books of the Muslims as handed down through tradition and 
related by Abu Hurairah, Fattah (opener): is one. This name placed 
at the centre is significantly flanked by two words viz., the word 


. Allah tothe right and the word Buaddih to the left. It is strange, 


however, that some scholars? regard the word Buddah or Budab as 
being one of the names of Allāh, although it is rot so recorded 
in the tradition related by Abu Hurairah, 

The grouping of the five names or epithets here is significant. 
The number 5 is specially important, for we find that such grouping 
of 5 things or persons is not altogether foreign to Islamic religious 
thought. We may mention in this connection the Persian tradition 


current in the shia sect, of the Panj-Tan-Pāk ( Cf 6. wv e) which has 
tefetence to the Five Holy Bodies or Personages viz., Muhammad 
( dose) “Ali ( gle), Fatimab (sob), Hasan ( wa ) and Husain 
(wave). The significance, if there was any, must have been one - 
of auspicious invocation at the beginning of an undertaking or writing. 
In this connection we draw the attention of scholars to the practice of 
inscribing the word es 4 (Ya. Kabikaj) on the fly-leaves of mss. 
Traditionally the word, which is generally repeated three times, origi- 
nates from the name of an afigel ( JS 4 Muakkal) whe is said to be 
the presiding spiri: over insects. This protects the ms. against 


5 Edinburgn review, 1886, CLXIV, pp. 150 ff. 
6 Von Hammer, Journ. As., 1830, p. 72. 
7 The word is spelt in the texts as Buddūb in izdeg with Ouddūs and 


` Subbüb, although in the Encyclopedia of Islam it is given as Budib. 
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insects etc. in fact, the word Buda#b® can also be found used in the 
beginning of mss. just as an auspicious formula having mote of a 
talismanic value than anything else. Thus the text of Fath wl-Djalil’ 
begins with the word Budēļ in order to ensure the auspiciousness of 
the undertaking of its composition or the performance of its recital. 
In the same way its use for ensuring safe arrival of letters and packages 
is also fairly known.’ Nothing of this word is heard or known in 
the Qur'an. The Classical lexicons of the Arabic language are cons- 
picuously silent over any discussion of the word. In magical books 
of a later age specially those coming after the 12th Century A.D., 
we find mention of the word, In J4LFatb al-Rabamani by Hadjdj 
Sa'dün'?, the word is personified and addressed. A more popular use 
„of the word is that in which Bud#b has become a Djinni or spirit 
"and his services are secured by writing his name sicher in letters or in 
numbers?. Doutte in his Magie et religion mentions the use of the 
word against menorrhagia, against pains in the stomach, against tem- 
porary insanity etc. It is also used to make oneself invisible. The 
use of the word is, therefore, both for good actions and bad. It is a 
mystic word used as a formula for achieving some ends as if by a 
miracle. The use of such formule are not altogether unknown in 
the Qur'an itself and certain letters or groups of them appear at the 
beginning of some of the chapters of the Qur'an, having apparently 
no significance of their own but only attaching by their combination 
and occurrence a peculiar mystic value to the texts concerned. E. M. 


8 Vide Taji Sulaimani by Khanjan Shah, pub. from Qayyum-i press, 
Cawnpore, p. 19. For a fuller discussion on this'use, see JASB., 1871, pt. i, 
p- 257 fn. 

9 As spelt in the Encyclopedia of Islam. It seems this is the correct spell- 
ing and pron"ciation of the word although it is also spelt as Buddūh perhaps in 


analogy with the words c y^ and. , ,,u$ which are generally associated 
with it. 

10 Fath-#l-Djalil, (Tunis, 1290, referred to in the Encyclopedia of Islam, 
under Budith. ^ 

ii A number of other virtues accruing from a recital of this talismanic word’ 
or from wearing seals or jewels with the word engraved on them is also known 
e.g., absence of fatigue on long journey, safe and duc delivery of pregnant 
women, etc. See R. Dozy, Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes, p. 59. 

12 Al-Fath al-Rabamūni, p. 21. 

13 Journal Asiatique, Ser. 4. XIl. p. 521, etc. 
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. Whetry'* in his commentary on the Qur'an discusses all of these 
mystic groups of letters found. at the beginning of some chapters of the 
holy text whose meanings are not handed down traditionally. One of 
such groups is., J! (A.L.M.). The explanations offered are that it 
stands for uzņa ik] abi] (Allah Latif Majid) - God is gracious and is 
"to be glorified or that it signifies: ie a U) (Ana li minni\—«To 
"me and from me”. testifying to the unimpeachable character of the, reve- 
lation, or thirdly, chat it is equivalent to e! 4) t) (Anā Allah 2*lam)— 
I am the most: wise God, taking the Ist letter | (a) of the Ist word, the 
second letter J (I) of the second word and the 3rd letter , (m) of the 
third word, reiterating the highest authority of God. These and a 
number of other similar letters are found in the beginning of some of | 
the chapters of the Qur'an and have been explained in a similar 
manner. It is not known if Badab is some such mystic formula 
being a combination of certain specially efficacious letters. According 
to the Abjad system of the evaluation of Arabic letters the total value 
of the letters in the word is 20 which -is regarded by some as specially 
auspicious. In Al-Ghazali’s Jkāl e SA) (AL mungizu min ad- 
dalal the word finds mention as a formula efficacious in difficult labour 
being known as a “three-fold talisman of Al-Ghazali", who is said to 
have developed the formula under divine inspiration ( ped il-bām ) 
from the combination of the letters arses, and (ganos which being 
Sūras XIX and XLII ofthe Ouržn**. Later on, the formula came 
to be known as the foundation of the entire "science of letters”. 
( e jede tilm ul-burif). 

"According to the Jawābiru kbamsa by Mahammad Chaat Cwa 
lior'* which is based on older Persian texts dealing with the efficacies 
of jewels etc., it is said that a person will attain prosperity by revolv- 
ing a- talismanic figure in concentric circles’ as described below with 
the help of a log of pomegranate wood at night while reciting the 
four mystic names Buddah, Ouddūs, Wabbab and Sharith, a thousand 


and -one time. The figure consists of five concentric circles divided 


m4 E. M. Whey, Commmentary on the er, sal IV. Prel. Discourse, 
pP. 190-104.' 

15 For a discussion on the use and other. Suggested origins o' the formula 
see Encyclopedia of Islim on Budūb. 
* 16 Jawabir- Khamsa by Mahammad Ghaus-i Gwalior, (Tr. into Urdu by Mit 
Hasan, Delhi), tisra jawabir, p. 102. 
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diagonally into four parts. The interspaces between the innermost 
circles. in each part are filled in by the following words in order: 
Buddah, Quddis, Wabbāb and Sharith, while the other interspaces in 


the four parts have certain mystic numbers as shown below: 





. tis interesting to note that ‘of the four words two .viz., Buddūb 
and Quddis are mentioned also in the present inscription while the 
third, Wabbab, is mentioned in another similar inscription noticed 
below." And Sbāritb which is not one of the 99 Beautiful Names 
of Allāh appears to be another mystic word like Buddib. 

. In the Jawābir referred to above it is said? that in order to cure a 
certain disease of children, a talismanic formula in the form of a 
chant is recited which ends with an address to Buddah, The formula 
consists of addresses to seven. angels such as: Jibrail, Mika’ il, Israfil, 
tAzrā'īl, Dardz'il, Raftama'il and Tankafi besides that to Buddah 
who is Said to help the others in achieving the object. 

_ The same work gives*® another mystic formula for curing headache, 
toothache and backache, which also ends with the address to Buddah. 

The rest of the text is a quotation?’ from the Qur'an, Ch. XVII, sec. 12.- 


17 See fn, 38 on page g. 

18 Op. cit., chantha jawabir, p. 3. 19 lbid, p. 1. 

.20 The quotation here is apparently addressed to Buddūb and is significantly 
taken from the Sēra known. as Bani Isra-il or Children of Israel and the quoted 
text means—"We sent down (the Quran) in Truth and in Truth has it 
descended"— Y usu£ Ali's Translation, p. 725. 
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The Mujarrabat-i Sulaimani of Zahiruddin Ahmad which deals 


id astronomy mainly, gives a number of talismanic uses of the word. 
The talismans in which the word is used along with certain mystic 
. figures etc., are efficacious in obtaining results in a number of different 
cases, Thus to create enmity between two persons” the word is written 
or engraved on a talisman where, HONTE, it is not addressed. 
Ds of the word on amulets for the purpose of stopping the cries 
‘of a baby are peculiarly obtained in a quadrangular arrangement of 
letters numbering nine in all, set in three /rows??, thus: 





This use in amulet is also noticed in removing toothache as 
mentioned: in the same work”*, Two other uses of the word in 
talismans are in connection with making a barren woman fertile and 
“removing pain of childbirth?*. ' 

Another astronomical work -the Nagsh-i Sulaimāni mentions two 
other uses of talismans on which the address to Buddāh mainly occurs. 
One of these is to secure -a runaway and the other against attack of 


21 Mujarrabat-i Sulāimāni, Pub. Hamidi Press, Cawnpore, p. 33. See also, 
Naqsb-i Sulaimani, p. 24. i 

22 Mujarrabat-i Sulaimani, p. 49. 

23 Ibid., p. 58, the amulet is formed' by a very interesting combination of the 
four letters: c» 05 and c thus: 





24 lbid. pp. 62 & 64. 


i 
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cholera?*. In the former case the word is used in the form of an 
address being written on the four arms of a pair of lines cutting at 
right angles and in the four quarters thus formed. In the latter use 
also it is in the form of an address along with a aumber of other 
similar addresses to angels or spirits like ga, Barto. The Taj-i 
Sulaimāni?* gives a chant containing the word Buddēļ which if 
recited for 3125 times before i,$; (sanctification) and after that for 
. 1400 times .enables one to become rich. The text of the chant runs 
as follows: Z 599 & (gs co^) by 

< A similar use is also found in Mubur-i Sulaimani" where it is in 
the lorm of an address as in the present inscription. In-this work 
there is mention of certain other uses of the word e.g., in gagging the 
enemy”, ia warding off evil spirits’? and in curing headache’. The 
first of these is in the form of a talisman which also contains at the 
four corners addresses to four angels, viz, Jibrasl, Dardāsl, Tamha'il 
and Mikāīl. The second use is in a chant and the word here also 
is in the form of an address along with those to ust U eoo e The 
talisman that cures: headache consists of twelve squares arranged in. 
three horizontal rows of four, each containing the word co T" 

The Naful Khalz'aq™ mentions that if any one ties on the left 
hand an amulet which contains mention of the address to Budah 16 
times in four-equal rows, chen there will be no fear from evil spirits 
and one will get cured of the fever with shakes, if any. The same 
text in another place?? mentions that on looking at a talismanic 
arrangement containing, curiously enough, the very five mystical words 
as are found in our present epigraph : 4b] à j c o, pos G eo b 


and c gie b among others, on Thursdays, one will get honour and 
dignity as also wealth and would become free from dangers. Similarly, 
on looking at a composition which contains four of the above except 
the aii] k on Fridays, one will have all foes subdued and turned into 


25 Nagsh-i Sulaimāni by Zahir-uddin Ahmad, pub, Haji Malik Din 
Mohammad, Lahore, pp. 27 & 38. 


26 Taji Sulaimani by Khanjan Shah, pub. Qayyum-i Press, Cawnpore, P. 9. 
For another use see also, Ibid., p. 5. 


27 Mubur-i Sulaimani by Mahammad Ishaque, pub, Qayyum-i Press, Cawn- 
pore, pp. 10 & rr. 
28 lbid., p. 16. 29 lbid, p. 22. — 3o lbid, p. 33. 


zr Naful kr aku by Hāji Zardār Khan, pub. Munshi Naval Kishore, 
Lucknow, p. 406. 32 lbid, p. 450. 
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friends**. From the above it is clear that the word was never used 
in prayers and that ics use was restricted only in talismanic formula 
„and mystic chants, 


From the form of the address and the names of the angels and 
spirits associated with the name both in chants and talismanic formule 
ir is clear that the word is a name of a similar angel or spirit but most 
probably of greater eminence and potentiality. For, when mentioned 
in a group he is said to help the others in achieving the desired object 
or when ina talismanic arrangement the word almost invariably 
occupies a central position. - In fact, it has been suggested** to be a 
name for Allah Himself, being of Pentateuchal otigin, the meaning 
being ‘God is much praised’. The word is said to bear much glory 
and potentiality. | i 

Although, ‘as we have said, the word has not been discussed in 
any Arabic lexicon, it may be derived from the Arabic root z% on 
the measure of Jo» 5, a noun of intensity, the meaning of the word 


being “most eminent in rank and dignity". From the same root is 


. m ^ / ; 
derived the word eur on) the measure of (lass which means 
eminent in rank and dignity. 
: . NA . 
The word might also be derived from e» The |i. 


: ^^ P 6 ; i 
(Muntakhab) mentions a root g% which means ‘‘to achieve a thing 


all on a sudden" as if by a magic, from which the derivative „ .) 


"may mean ‘one able to achieve things suddenly by a miracle’. d 

As regards the orthography of the text, it is to be noted that in 
'general the inscription has the vowel and other marks of spelling in the 
manner as was followed in the epigraphs. of the time of the indepen- 
dent Sultāns of Bengal beginning from Husain Shah.** Thus the 
vowel signs like the fatha (<4), the kasra (+) and the gamma (=) 


are all shown while the consonant marks like the zesbdid (#) as also 


33 lbid. pp. 32-33, where the chant clearly brings out the mystic nature of 
the name co The chant if recited for 1141 times after the Namaz-i 'Ishā 


“begets success and victory. 
34 Ibid., loc. cit. 
35 Vide, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1933-4, pl. I (b), II (a). 
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the bamza sign (+) ate generally conspicuous, ēru Gy etc. In 
certain instances again, these marks are omitted specially for the 

II / 
limitedness of the space in an epigraph, e.g., „ea; for ex (line 2) 
P P LLA ^ . A 
del.» for Salus (line 2) and so on. The teshdid is sometimes 
used and sometimes left out, e.g. ilali but IET (line 3). 


There are three decorative designs?? in relief as the letters of the 


epigraph, in lines 2, 4 and 5; they are in order: ch e à 
pigrap 4 vie d 


One of the general characteristics?" of the Tugbrā style of the time 
of Husain Shah viz., raising the niin (y) above the line is also 
noticeable in the present inscription as in „~ (line 2); similarly the 
ö (line 3) is also raisea above the line and its, elongated tail running 
across the shafts of the line provides a ye decoration of the 


Tu ghré style, the form being ‘bow and arrow’. 


The present. inscription bears close similarity with another inscrip- 
tion from Gaur** dated 925 H. (1519 A.D.) in point of the letter- 
"forms. On palaeographic grounds, therefore, the present epigraph can 


- safely be assigned to the same period, i.e., early 16th Century. A.D. 


The text of the inscription in 5 lines opens with the bi'smi'llāb 
which forms the rst line of the epigraph "while the remaining four 
give al quotation from the Oxr'žn, the Sūra Tanba (Repentance), also 
known „as Sūra Barāat (Immunity), being chapter IX, Section 3 
verse 18. It is strange that this epigraph should begin with che l 
bi'smillab, for, the chapter from which the textual portion of the . 
epigraph i isa quotation is the solitary exception where the beginning 
is not with the above formula. The elongations of the shafts in the 
īst line are such as to fit in with the grooves of the cusped arch, the 
shaft at the centre being the longest while those at the two sides 
gradually geting Hore 


36 For similar designs on Muslim epigraphs of Bengal see E.L-M., 1933-4 
pls. II (a), HI (a), IV etc. 

37 Compare Ibid., pl. I (b), II (a), IV. 
— 38 JASB., 1871, p. 256. ‘This ui ijas will also be edited by the present 
writer .subsequently. 
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The text is read as follows: 


Bi'smi llab-ir-Rabaman ir-Rabim Line 1 

. Innamá yat mura masajid Allabi man āmana bi'llābi wal yaum ,,, 2 
dl akbir-i wa aqamas-salata wa dtaz-zakita i533 

wa lam yakbsba illallāba fa'asā wla'ika » 4 

^ dd yakūnā min al-mubtadin s 5 


In the name of God, the Merciful (and) the Clement. 
“Only he shall visit the mosques of Allah who believes in Allah and 
the latter day and keeps up. prayer and pays the ‘poor-rate and fears 
‘none but Allah; so (as for these), it may be that they are of the 
followers of the right course”. 


A. K. BHATTACHARYYA 


King Candra of the Meherauli Iron Pillar. 
Inscription 


The identity of king Candra of the Meherauli iron-pillar inscription 
has intrigued scholars and historians ever since the inscription was first 
brought to light) He has been variously sought to be identified with 
Candragupta Maurya, Kaniska, I, the Naga Candrathsa, one of the 
Devaraksitas, Candravarman of Puskarana and Malwa, Candragupta I of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha, his grandson Candragupta II, 
and also with one of the brothers of Mihirakula. 

The suggestion that king Candra of the Meherauli record may be the 
same as Candragupta Maurya need not be seriously considered. 

_Dr. R. C. Majumdar’ has suggested his identification with the great 
Kaniska, who is called Candra Kanaiska in a Khotanese manusctipt.? 
> Some scholars, however, do not accept this view:* l 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri puts forward the suggestion that king is 
. of the Meherauli inscription may be the same as Candrārnša of the 
‘Puranic list of post-Andhran kings of the Naga lineage.” The epithet of 
"second Nakhavant” or Nahapāna applied to Candrārhša in the Puranas 
suggests that he was a mighty monarch. But he is still too shadowy a 
figure to be connected: without further evidence with: Candra of the 
* Mehetauli inscription. 

Another wtiter has suggested that Candra of the Meherauli inscription. 
possibly belonged to the Devataksita dynasty mentioned in the Puranas 
as ruling over Tamraliptan-sasagaran.© But from the meagre details about 
the Devaraksitas in the Puranas it is not safe to connect E Candra with 
that line. 

"Mm. H. P. Sastri sought to identify this dps Wiui Chien. 
lord . of Puskarana and son of Sithhavarman, mentioned in the Susunia 
rock-inscription, whom he further consider to be a brother’: of king 

. Naravatman' of Malwa, mentioned in a Mandasot inscription “of the 

1 JASB,, vol. III, p. 494, and pl. xxx. Dr. Bhau Daji first read the E F 
name as ‘Candra’ in IBBRAS. vol. X, pp. 63 E 

JRASB., 1943, pp. 179. y 
3 JRAS, 1942, pp. 14h —. 4 THQ, 1945, pp. 207. 
5 Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., p. 449, note 1. 
6 Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal. pp. 205-207. 
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.Malava year 461 or A.D. 404.” This Candravarman of Puskaraņa and , 
Malwa was further equated with his namesake mentioned in the Allaha- 

- bad prašasti of Hariseņa as one of the kings of Āryāvarta annihilated by 
* Samudragupta. The proposition rested mainly on the identification of 
Sithhavarman of the Susunia rock-inscription with the- person of the same 
name mentioned as the father of king Naravarman of Malwa in the 

Mandasor inscription of 404 A.D., and on the equation of Puskarana of 
the Susunia record with modern Pushkara in Jodhpur state. But later 

researches have shown that Puskarana of the Susunia epigraph is pro- 
bably to be identified with the village of Pokharana in the Bankura dis- 

trict of Bengal (now in West Bengal), about 25 miles to the north-east of 
the Susunia rock.* King Candravarman of the Susunia inscription would, 

thus, appear .to have been a local ruler of south-west Bengal, having 
little to do with the line of Sirhhavarman of.Malwa. It is, therefore, 

difficult to identify him with king Candra of the Meherauli inscription 
who appears to have enjoyed imperial status (aikadbirajyam), Mabārāja 
Candravarman of the Susunia record is, however, probably identical with 
Candravarman of the Allahabad: PIRKT ack whom Samudragupta i 13 

said to have completely destroyed. 

According to Dr. Fleet, king Candra of. the. Meherauli inscription 
"might be the same as Candragupta I of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of 
Magadha. His alternative suggestion. that “the Inscription is one of the 
younger brother of Mihirakula, whose name is not mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang”” has little evidence to support it. The identification with Candra- - 
gupta I has been accepted by Dr. R. G. Basak.' One serious objection 
to this view is that there exists an almost unbridgeable gulf between the 
dominions enjoyed by Candragupta I and the conquests attributed to king. 
Candra in the Meherauli inscription. It records that king Candra carried 
his arms actoss the seven mouths of the Indus and defeated the Vahlikas 
or Bactrians in the west. In the east he is said to have defeated his 
enemies in the Vaüga countries. It is difficult to believe that such far- 
flung expeditions could have been carried out by Candragupta J. The 
account of Samudragupta’s conquests in Āryāvarta given in the Allahabad 


pillar-inscription indicates that Candragupta Is dominions were confined 


7 Ep. Ind., vol. XII, PP- 315-321, 8 ASL, A.R., 1927-28, pp. 188-189. 
9 CIL, vol. III, p. 140, note 1, and ibid., Introduction, pp. 12-13. 
10 History. of NE, India, pp. 13-16. 
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within narrow limits in the Gangetic valley. As the Puranic verse sug- 
gests, they probably did not extend beyond the districts of Allahabad, 
Oudh and South Bihar." 

Dr. Hoernle suggested the identification of king Candra of the Meher- 
auli pillar-inscription with Candragupta II Vikramaditya,’? and has been 
followed by others. It should be noted that the. paleography of 
the record does not go against the identification. The variations 
in the forms of some of the letters met with here from those of 
other contemporary Gupta records may be explained as being due to the 
use of a different medium, namely, iron, and a convex surface. The 
details of information furnished about king Candra in this record also agree 
very well with the known facts of the reign of Candragupta II. Thus, in 
the Meherauli pillar-inscription we are told that king Candra in battle 
in the Vaga countries turned back with his breast the enemies who pnit-- 
ing together came against him;!^ that he crossed the seven mouths of 
the Indus and conquered the Vahlikas;' that by the breezes of his 
prowess the southern océaü was perfumed;'5-that he enjoyed. for a long 
time sole sovereignty in the world acquired’ by the prowess of his own 
" and. that he was a Vaisņava.'* We shall presently see how all 
these statements about king Candra in the Meherauli inscription fit in. 
very well with the known facts of the reign of Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya. ^ i 


arms,! 


It is generally assumed that Bengal formed an integral part of the Gupta 
empire from its inception. But this does not appear to have been the 


i1 Cf. Anu-ganga-prayagam ca saketam-magadbarn-statba] 
Etān janapadan sarvān bboksyante gupta-varnšajāb |. i 

For a different view, however, see the New History of the Indian People, 
vol. VI, Pp. 134-5. 

12 ld., vol XXI, pp. 43-44. 13 CIL, vol. III, p. 140. 

14 E.g, Yasy=odvarttayatah — pratipam— urasa Sattriin —samety =Agatan= 
vangesv-abava-varttino, in line = i 
15 Eg, Tirtvā sapta mukbani yena samare sindhor=jjitā vāblikā, in line 2. 

16 Eg, Yasy=ādyāpy=adhivāsyate jalanidhir=vvīryy=ānilair —ddahsinab, 
in line 2. l I 

17 Eg. Praptena sva-bbuj-ūrjjitati-ca sncirati=c—aikādbirājyar ksitau, in 
line g. ' 

18 E.g., Visno matirh, in line 6. 

19 New History of the Indian People, vol. VI, pp. 130-133; also History of 
Bengal, vol. I, pp. 69-70, > ; i 
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` case. [n the days of Candragupta I, the first Gupta mabārājādbirāja, the 
eastern limits of the newly founded 'empire' lay in Magadha or South 
Bihar. It was in the reign of Samudragupta that. parts of south-west Bengal: 
appear to have been for the first time brought under Gupta dominion by 
the extinction of the power of Candravarman of Puskarana (modern 
Pokharana i in the Bankura district of W. Bengal), The greater part of 
Bengal seems still to have lain outside Samudragupta’s empire, and was 
i probably included within the three frontier states of Samatata, Davaka 
. and Kāmarūpa. Sir A. Cunningham identified Samatata with the delta 
of the Ganges from the Hugli to the Brahmaputra,”° and has been follow- 
. ed by S. N. Majumdar Sastri,** and Dr. H. C. Ray.** Other scholars 
* identify Samatata with south-east Bengal bordering on the sea and having 
as tts capital Karmanta or modern Badkamta near Comilla in the Tippera 
district,** now in E. Pakistan. Though "the connection of Samatata with 
the Tipperah district in later ages 1s clearly established," in the time of 
Samudragupta its political extent may well have included a large part of 
southern and central Bengal. Davaka has not yet been satisfactorily iden- 
tified’ Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri suggests its connexion with Dekaka or 
modern Dacca in E. Pakistan.** Mr. K. L. Barua identifies it with the 
Kopili valley in Assam. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali identified the chief city 
of Davaka with Dabok in the Naogong district of Assam, and the coun- 
try with the valley: of the Kopili-Yamuna-Kolang rivers." Davaka may . 
. have some connexion also with the Daphla tribe of Assam inhabiting 

mainly the Naogong district Kamariipa, according to the Yogini-Tantra, 

included the whole of the Brahmaputra (Lauhitya) valley, with Bhutan, 

Rangpur, Cooch Behar, the north-east of Mymensingh, and possibly the 
Garo hills. In its political extent Kāmarūpa often included: a good slice. 
of north Bengal upto the river Karatoya. It would, thus, appear that 

Samudragupta was at best able to conquer the south-western parts of 
Bengal. The fact that the few of Samudragupta's gold coins that have ` 
been found i in Bengal all come from the western districts, namely, Burd- 


20 Cunningham’s Ancient Georgapby of India, ed. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 
P- 576. 2001 Ibid. p. 729. 
'— 22 Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. I, p. 274. 

23 History of Bengal, vol. I, P 17. 

24 Political; History of Ancient India, 4th e P- 456, note 4. 

25 Early History of Kamarupa, p. 42. 

26 Bbaratvarsa (in Bengali), B.S. 1348, pP. 9o. 
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wan and Hugli (now in W. Berigal), appears to lend suppott to this view.” 
How far Samudragupta was able to maintain hold over his conquests 
in south-west Bengal, we do not know. It is, however, interesting to note 
that so far no inscriptions either of Samudragupta or of his son Candra- 
gupta II have been discovered in Bengal. It is from the reign of Kumara- 
gupta I that Gupta inscriptions begin to make their appearance in Bengal 
Mention may be made in this connexion of the Dhanaidaha (Rajshahi dis- 
trict) copper-plate inscription of G.E. 113 or A.D. 432-33 and the 
Damodarpur (Dinajpur district) copper-plate inscriptions" of the reign ot 
Kumāragupta I. From the internal evidence of these land-grants it is 
clear that by the time they wete issued the Gupta administrative machi- . 
nery had become firmly established in a large part of Bengal. Allowing 
some time for the consolidation of the Gupta administrative system in 
‘Bengal, we may place the conquest. and annexation of its greater part a 
few years prior to the issue of the Dhanaidaha and Damodarpur grants by 
Kumaragupta I, that is, during the closing years of the reign of Candra- 
gupta II. This conclusion is curiously confirmed by the evidence of coins. 
It has been shown elsewhere that Candragupta II Vikramaditya was 
probably the first of the Gupta emperors to strike gold coins on the anctent 
suvarna-standard of the Hindus,*? as distinguished from the Kusana- 
standard based on that of the Roman denarins-aureus which was followed 
in the case of the majority of the gold coins of Samudragupta and Candra- 
gupta II. These gold coins of the swvarga-standard minted ‘by Candra- 
gupta II were probably meant for circulation in Bengal which of all the 
‘territories under the Imperial Guptas had been the farthest removed from 
the Kusana pale. It may be noted here that Kusana gold coins occur very 
rarely in Bengal, only about half a dozen of these coins having been found 
šo far in the districts of Rajshahi (now in E. Pakistan) and Murshidabad 
(now in W. Bengal)?' It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that 
the Kusana standard would be comparatively unknown and unacceptable 
in Bengal in the time of Candragupta II. It would appear, therefore, 
that when Candragupta II had reduced the greater part of Bengal, he had 


27 JBORS., 1919, p. 82, and JRAS., 1889, p. 70. 
28 Ep. Ind., vol. XVII, PP- 345 £ 
29 Ibid., vol. XV, pp. 130 f; ibid., vol. XVII, p. 193. 
3o JNSI. vol. VII, pp. 16-17. j 
003 JASB., 1857, Proceedings for April, p. 172; Proc, ASB. 1884, p. 7n . 
Banglar Itibas (in Bengali), vol. I, p. 39; Gasdarajamala (in, Bengali), p. 4. 
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no other alternative but to strike his gold. coins intended for circulation 
there on a standard more readily acceptable to its people. This standard 
couid be none other than the ancient sevarna-standard of the Hindus of 80 
ratis or 140 grains. lt is interesting to note hete that unlike Samudra- 
gupta's gold coins which come only from the westérn districts of Bengal, 
‘dragupta II’s gold coins occur as far east as the Dacca district.2* But 
us gold coins of the swvarna-standard. are not very numerous,’ they 
“ald appear to have been minted late in his reign, which would further 

.ggest that the conquest and annexation of the greater part of Bengal 

«ook. place in the closing years of his reign. 'Thus, both the numismatic 

„and the epigraphic evidence indicates that Candragupta II Vikramaditya 

was the first among the Gupta emperors, to reduce the greater part of Bengal - 
and bring it under his lasting authority. This conquest and annexation 

could not have taken place without some warlike expediticns in. Bengal 
on the part of Candragupta II. It is probably to these expeditions of: 
Candragupta II that reference is made in the Meherauli pillar-inscription 

when it says that n Gula turned back with his breast his enemies 

in the Vaiga countries." : 

"We are told in the Meherauli inscription that king Candra defeated 
the Vahlikas, that is, the Bactrians, after crossing the seven mouths of 
the Indus. Our information from other sources does not tell us that 
Candragupta II led any expedition across the Indus and vanquished the 
Bactrians. : But of all the Gupta emperors he was the best placed to carry 
oùt such an expedition. As we have already seen, the Gupta ‘empire’ in. 
the days of Candragupta I was confined within narrow limits in the 
Gangetic valley. It could not have been possible for him to lead a military 
expedition across the mouths of the Indus without coming into hostile 
contact with the powerful Naga rulers of Mathura, and Padmāvatī, and. 
the warlike ‘republics of the Yaudheyas, the Mālavas and the 
Arjunayanas. By his extensive conquests: in Āryāvarta Samudra- 
gupta destroyed the power of the Naga ruling houses of Mathura, 
Padmāvatī and other places, and extended his empire in the west and 
south-west so as to have common frontiers with the republican states of 

32 Dacca Review, 1920, pp. 77, 220. 

33 Vangess of the Meherauli ircn pillar inscription may mean «her the 
different principalities in Vanga, i.e., Bengal or the peoples of Vanga. See, His- 
tory of Bengal, vol. I, p. 47, note 1, Kalidasa places the Vangas in between the 


streams of the Ganges; that is, the delta of the Ganges, Sce, Ragbuvamfam, YV, 
36, gangā-sroto'ntara. 
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the Malavas, the Arjunayanas, the Yaudheyas, the Madrakas, the Abhiras, 
the Sanakānikas and the Kākas. The exact location of the Malavas in 
the time of Samudragupta is not known. In the 2nd century A.D. they 
were living in’ eastern Rajputana, while in the time of Sam. dragupta's 
successors they were probably living in the Mandasor region of Malwa. 
"The Ārjunāyanas should probably be located "within the triangle Delhi- 
Jaipur-Agra" to the west of Mathura?^ The Yaudheyas lived in the 
Bijaygarh region of the Bharatpur state and in Johiyabar on the Sutlej. 
The Madrakas originally inhabited the Sialkot region. The Abhiras 
occupied the tract in western Rajputana near Vinašana. The Sanakānikas 
` appear to have inhabited eastern Malwa. The Kākas probably lived in 


35 From the above 


the Sanchi region which was known as Kakanada-bota. 
at would appear that the Gupta empire in the days of Samudragupta had 
reached eastern Malwa, eastern Rajputana and eastern Punjab in the: west. 

The "seven mouths" of che Indus were still at a distance from its western 
frontiers. Under Candragupta II the wars of aggression and aggrandise- 
ment initiated by Samudragupta were continued farther afield, and the 
empire was extended in the west by the conquest of the territories of the 
Malavas** and the W. Ksatrapas,* which added eastern Rajputana, western ` 
Malwa, Güjerat and Kathiawad to his empire. These conquests and 
annexations in the west brought Candragupta II within striking reach of 

the lower Indus. It is, therefore, not improbable that in pursuance of his 
plans for the conquest of the whole world he carried his arms actoss 

‘the delta of the Indus and defeated some Bactrian (Vablika) prireelings, 

‘as stated in the Meherauli pillar inscription. 

The eulogy about king Candra in the Meherauli record that "the 
breezes of his prowess still perfume the southern ocean” is also not in- 
applicable to Candragupta II. We learn from several inscriptions, for 
example, the Poona and the Rithpur copper-plate inscriptions of 
queen Prabhāvatīguptā, that Candragupta II gave his daughter Prabha- 
vatiguptà in marriage to mabārāja Rudrasena JI, the Vākātaka. king 

34 Allan, CCAIBM., p. lxxii. 

35 See, the Sanchi i inscription of Candragupta II of the year 93. 


36 Cf. his minute copper coins with the kalasa-revetse copied from those of 
the Malavas. See, Allan, CICGDBM., p. lxxxvili. 


37 CE. his silver coins closely copied from these of the. W. Ksatrapas, See, 
Allan, CICGDBM., PP. xxxvii-xxxix. . 

38 CE, krtsna-prthvī-jay-ārtthena rājū—aiv—eha sab—agatab of a Udaygiri 
cave’ ‘inscription of Candragupta II. See, Feo CIL, vol. III, P. 34. 
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of Berar and the adjoining districts? It is not improbable that Candra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya entered into matrimonial alliance also with the 
Kadambas of Vaijayanti (modern Banavasi) in Kuntala or the Kanarese 
country. The Talagunda inscription says that Kakutsthavarman, the 
Kadamba king of Vaijayanti in Kuntala, gave his daughters in marriage 
to the Gupta and other kings.*° The dates c. 425-450 A.D. usually as- 
"cribed to Kākutsthavarman*' are only tentative, and it is not impossibe 
_ that he reigned a little calis. in which case there is little difficulty in 
identifying the Gupta king with whom he is said to. have entered into 
. matrimonial alliance with Candragupta II Vikramaditya. It is also 
possible that this alliance de mariage was contracted while Kakutstha- 
varman was yet a yavaraja and Candragupta II on the throne of Pātalī- 
pütra. Bhoja in his Srigaraprakasika, Rājasekhara in his Kavyamimamsa, 
and Ksemendra in his Aucityavicāra-carcā refer to. the sending of an em- 
bassy under Kālidāsa by Vikramaditya to the court of the king of 
Kuntala.*? This Vikramaditya’ may be taken to be Candragupta IL who 
is perhaps the earliest and the best known of the Indian historical 
' Vikramadityas. “Though on a rare gold coin of Samudragupta the king's 
biruda on the reverse has been read as "Srī-vikramab,** it is not yet certain 
that he called himself Vikramaditya. Scholars are not unanimous on the 
question of the identity of the Kuntalešvara to whose court king. Vikra- 
, maüditya is said to have sent the embassy under Kalidasa. The learned 
: . editors of. the New, History of the Indian People, vol. VI, published by 
the Bharatiya Itihas Parishad would ' identify this Kuñtaleśvara with the 
Kadamba king Bhagiratha whose tentative dates c. 385-410 A.D.” fall 
within the usually accepted reign-period of Candragupta II. In view of . 
. these matrimonial alliances and diplomatic exchanges that Candragupta II 
‘Vikramaditya seems to have had with the Vākātakas and the Kadambas 
of the Deccan, it would appear quite proper for a court panegyrist to claim 
that the breezes of his prowess still perfume the southern ocean. It should 
be noted that the statement yasyēdyapyādbivāsyate jalanidbir = vviryy = 
ānilair = ddaksinah applied to king Candra in the Meherauli inscription is 
made in.a general way to mean that his fame had reached the countries to 
. 39 Ep. In. vol. XV, pp. 41£; JASD.,,. New Series, vol. XX, pp. 58£. 

40 Ep. Carn., vol. VII, pp. 200 f; Ep. Ind., vol. VIII, pp. 31 f. 

41 New History of the Indian People, vol. VI,-p, 238. 

42 Proceedings, Oriental Conference, 3rd Session, p. 6; New History of the 


Indian People, vol, VI, p. 240 and note 1. 
43 INSL, vol. V, p. 136, and pl. IX A, no. 7. 44 Op. cit., p. 238. 
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the south of the Vindhyas bordering on the southern ocean, and should 
not be taken to contain a reference to actual military conquests in the 
south. Mr. Allan makes the mistake of taking it to refer to some definite 
conquests in the south when he says that “the statement that ‘the breezes 
of- his prowess still perfume the southern ocean’ ‘recalls Samudragupta 
rather than Candragupta. "^? i 

It is frequently suggested that the satement in the Meherauli i iton- 
pillar inscription that king Candra attained supreme sovereignty in the 
world by the prowess of his own arms and enjoyed it for a long time 
canhot apply to Candragupta II who inherited an empire from his father. 
But if the story of the Devi-Candraguptam is to be believed, Candragupta 
II’s accession to the throne of Samudragupta would appear to have been 
not so peaceful as is generally supposed. According to its author, Candra- 
gupta II was preceded on the throne by his elder brother Rāmagupta 
whose weak rule brought the empire on the verge of ruin as a result of 
internal disaffection and the inroads of the Sakas, that is, probably the 
Western Ksatrapas. Candragupta II is said to have saved the empire from 
this serious situation by driving out the Sakas and himself assuming the 
reins of government. If such was really the case, Candragupta II may 
very well be said to have attained supreme sovereignty (aikadhirajyam) by 
_ the prowess of his own arms. That he had a long reign is easily granted, - 
* for according to the generally accepted computation he reigned for nearly 
forty years from c. 375 to 413 A.D. 

Finally it may be pointed out. that the epithet “having in faith fixed 
his mind on the god Visnu,” applied to king Candra in the Meherauli 
pillar i inscription, strongly recalls to our mind the attribute of parama- 
bbagavata so much favoured by Candragupta II. 

In view of what has been stated above, the identity of king Candra 
of the Meherauli inscription with king Candragupta II i LE may 
be said to be fairly well established. 

R. C. Kan 


45 Allan, CICGDBM., p. xxxvii. 

46 See, New History of the Indian People, vol. VI, p. 23, note 2, where Dr. 
A, S. Altekar says that the. identification with Candragupta II is “the. most pro- 
bable one.” Dr. R. Cy Majumdar, however, considers this identification as not 
yet certain, though i in his view it is undoubtedly more prcbable than the proposed 
identification m tan rasp I or , Candravarman. See, ibid., vol. VI, . 
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Prabhakara’s Theory of Error 


Errors and illusions are familiar facts to us. Two railway lines seem 

to meet at a distance though they do never meet actually. Again a 
stick thrust into water seems to bend double, Although these experi- 

‘ences may be matters of daily occurrence, they need not be brushed 
aside as trivial. ‘Realism, which advocates the reality of everything 
of this ‘world, seems to have fumbled. at this elusive problem of error. 
The content of an erroneous experience cannot be said to be real, 
because our later experience gives a lie direct and so to call it unreal 
is cantamount to parting with the fundamental tenet of realism. But 
the admission of error has some far-reaching consequences. If a man 
can have cognisance of a thing, which is not existent, then there 
would be no ground for believing in. external reality. In point of 
fact, the Idealists have made enormous capital of abnormal cognitions. 
They assert that when in error and in -dream we have experiences of 
‘objects, which do not exist, we have, no 4 priori grounds for believing 
in the existence .of external objects on the- authority of experience: 
The so-called normal experiences, .the Idealists argue, may be as 
treacherous as dreams and erroneous experiences are. There would be . 
left no criterion of truth and. falsehood, inasmuch as truth is the quali- 
ty of a judgment, the contents of which have independent reality of, 
their own ori the objective plane. This reference to objective reality 
is necessary for determining the truth and falsity of our knowledge. 
But if the objective plane be demolished, the result will be only un- 
relieved stepticism. Thus the problem of error is a vital problem 
both to the Realists and to the Idealists. But the Mimamsakas of 
Prabbakara School approach the problem from a new standpoint. — , 

The 'Prābbākaras are realists and explain the problem of error 

according to the true realistic light. It will be our endeavour to show 
in the following pages how the Mīmāmsakas preserve the true essence, 
the true soul of realism, and yet explain etror. 

"The cognition, «This is Silver” as regards a shell lying in front is a 
case of ‘error or misapprehension. The philosophers of different 
schools give different explanations of it, but the fact chat it is an error 
is admitted on all hands, except by the Prabhakara mimamsakas. The 
Prabbákaras maintain that there is no error or misapprehension. 
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The proof of error is supposed to be furnished by the fact of. 
contradiction. But what is contradiction? ask the Prabhakaras.. 
Contradiction consists in the sublation of one cognition by another 
which follows it. In a shell-silver illusion the cognition of silver is being 
corrected by the cognition of shell, and this is otherwise expressed 
as that the valid cognition of shell contradicts the illusory cognition. 
of silvér. But this conception of contradiction or sublation is not 
logically intelligible. For it is difficult to determine what is sublated, . 
the cognition or its content or its result. * B 

Contradiction may mean the cessation of the first cognition on the 
emergence of the second. But. this cannot be regarded as a proof of 
the falsity or invalidity because there is no inherent improbability in 
one valid cognition being succeeded by another valid cognition. The 
. old cognition disappears yielding its place to the new. . 

Contradiction does not mear the destruction of one cognition by 
another, which we have seen to be the general nature of all cognitions? 
—the first being replaced by the second. Let it be supposed that 
“contradiction consists in the "opposition of the contents of two succeed- 
ing cognitions, and the oppositión means.destruction. This-also can- 
not be a sound position. For nothing can take away the content of 
a cognition. Cognition is always the cognition of some content. To 
say that there can-be a cognition with its content cut off is to speak 
unintelligible jargon. l 

It may be pointed out, again, that contradiction means not the 
destruction of the content of a cognition, but the apprehension of the 
non-existence of the content. This also -does nót throw any light on 
the problem. Granted that the first cognition takes note of silver, 
and the second of the shell-character, but the two cognitions are 
numerically different, and there is no ground for giving preference to 
one over the other. Each cognition has a content of its own and it 
is impossible to.suggest that a cognition should have reference to'a 
positive fact and its negation at the same time. ' Whatever may be 
the case, each cognition stands with its content unassailed. 

Nor can it be supposed that contradiction means the destrüction of 
the result of. the previous cognition (by the second or the following 
one). The result of the cognition is the manifestation of its content. 
And this ıs bound to occur whenever there is a cognition. The second 
cognition, whatever it may be, cannot deprive the first cognition of 
its character. The fact that the. previous cognition was of the form 


‘ 
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‘This is silver” and the second cognition is of the form ‘This is shell’ 
cannot mean that the first cognition is being. cancelled by the second 
either as a mental or a „psychical event or as having a reference tọ 
some distinctive content of its own. | 

Moreover the cognition contradicting the previous cognition must: 
have a content which is either the same as that of the first one, or 
different from it. The first alternative i is rejected for in that case 
there will be merely a repeating series of cognitions, and nothing else. 
"The second alternative is equally unintelligible, for nobody holds 
that the cognition of pen at one time is rejected by the cognition 
of table at another. In fact, opposition could occur if one and the 
same cognition could have. diffetent and mutually incompatible 
contents. | I 

In fine, it may be. contended that contradiction means the cancel- 
lation of the motor activity, which follows. upon the cognition of a 
situation. (That motor activity is either in the form of acceptance 
or of avoidance, i.c. movement towards the object or abstention from 
it.) But this also does not improve matters. For, the motor activity 
or abstention: from i it is we: result of the arousal of desire and will, 
and not of a cognition, and it is.no fact, that a cognition is invariably 
followed by conation and consequent. motor- activity. So the default 


"of motor activity ; is not an argument’ either for or against the validity 
‘of tho cognition. EX 
^" To. sum up..: It bas be fund that contradiction cannot mean 
che destruction of a cognition or of its content or of its result direct 
and indirect. ` The "advocates of error qua misperception pin their 
`. faith on the fact of contradiction, the hollowness and unsoundness 
of which has thus been exposed and-as such there is left no proof of 
the possibility of error. 

The question that now crops up Is, will the cognition of silver in a 
' shell then be a valid one? The Prabbakaras reply that the objection is 
based on a basic misconception that there is error or illusion. In fact, 
= there is no such thing. For-what is the cause of this unwonted cogni- 
tion? The answer that is usually given, is that the defective sense 
organs cause such misperception. But the Prabbakaras point out that , 
the .senses owing to certain defects will fail to serve their own purpose. 
The ear owing to some defects will fail to receive sounds, the eye duc: 
to certain defects will fail to cognise things. But it cau: never sec a 


thing in a way in which itis not. Thus there can be no error, because 
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it has no cause. Now the problem that confronts the Prabbakaras is, 
how can the appearance of silver in a shell be explained. 

The Prabbakaras maintain that in the so-called illusory cognition 
‘This is silver’ there are two cognitions (instead of one), one of which 
is perceptual, and the other pertains to the character of recollection. 
‘This’ is object of perception, ‘silver’ is the object of recollection. That- 
the cognition of silver is nothing but recollection is proved by the fact 
that those who have no previous experience of silver, will not cognise ft in 
a place where it is not. But mere experience of silver does. not exhaust 
the whole thing. The traces of it are to be retained in the mind. And 
these traces are revived by proper suggestives which closely resemble 
silver. Thus silver is not present here, here is only shell with its shell- 
character concealed. And that silver is recollected is also not felt. "That 
is, there is silver with its memory character obliterated or its that 
character slurred over. It is not always true that a memory act shduld 
refer to its that, that is to say, to its specific spatio-temporal situation. 
It is indeed a truism that the datum of memory is an event of the past, 
and usually things are remembered together with their spatio-temporal 
context, in other words, we remember what has been experienced at 
a definite point of space and time. 

—— Bur it is not necessarily true that the content of memory is always 
felt along with its spatio-temporal context. For, it is: a fact that in a 
negative judgment the cognition of the negatum is always an act of 
recollection. Take, for example, ‘There is no pen on the table’. What 
is the epistemological status of the pen (the negatum) in this judgment? 
It cannot be a perceived fact, because it is not present on the table. ]t 
1s a veridical judgment, since its absence is a fact, and as such it cannot 
be regarded as an imaginary construct. The pen is certainly referted to 
in the judgment, and the cognition of it as absent cannot but be regar- 
ded as an act of recollection. But though recollected, it is not felt as 
an elsewhere and elsewhen perceived object. In other words it is not 
cognised as that. Now, such acts which do not refer to the that or to 
the specific spatio-temporal situation are known as the cases of truncated 
memory (pramusta-tattvaka-smrti).. The well-known cases of truncated 
memory are cases of the cognition of the meanings of the words in a 
sentence. It is true that the denotative «relation of the'word to its 
meaning is first apprehended. by us. And in a sentence the meanings 
of the words are understood without any reference to time and space in 
which the meaning was known for the first time. It is obvious chat. the 
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understanding of the meanings of the words in a sentence is an act of 
recollection, conditioned as it is by che previous knowledge of the same. 
Thus instances of the data of memory with their spatio-temporal or l 
memory-character slurred over or truncated are not rare occurrences. 
The Prābbākaras take their stand on these findings and regard the cog- 
nition of silver as a case of truncated memory. 

Thus owing to some defect either in the cogniser or in the physical 

` medium the shell is not distinctly perceived i.e. as shell. Or in other 
words it is perceived. only as this. Now due to certain similarity 
between’ shell and silver the cogniser remembers silver and apprehends 
the object as uridifférentiated from it. The distinction between the 
perceptual cognition and recollection is lost sight of. Thus the Pra: ba- 
karas maintain that the proposition ‘this is silver” is only symptomatic 
of two unrelated congnitions with their unrelatedness unfelt. Thus the 
proposition, ‘This is silver’ when correctly analysed comes to this : 
‘This’ stands for the shell which is perceived, and there is no error in 
it: lt ts the e of visual perception. Certainly due to certain 
defects the.. shell is not-clearly perceived i.c. in respect of its specific 
qualities. And only the generic features such as brightness, glitter etc. 
which are also found in silver, ate taken note of. There is no petver- 
sion in this perception since both the this and the qualities of whiteness, 
glitter etc. are presented data. As regards ‘silver’, which is 'given as it 
were zs the predicate of the judgment, it cannot be regarded as a percei- 
ved fact, since itis not present. It cannot even be an inferred fact for 
the conditions of inference are entirely absent. It must be supposed, 
therefore, to be the content of memory. But though a content of 
memory, silver is not felt as such, due.to certain defects, which impait 
the capacity of things. The cognising subject due to certain defects is 
deprived 'of its capacity to notice-the discriminatory qualities of the shell 
and hence the shell is perceived only as this, and the memory content 
is felt not as the content of memory, but as of a cognition. The two 

“contents of perception and memory are felt as contents of cognitions 
with their characters unspecified. And the fact that they are unrelated 
also escapes notice. 

There i is thus:the non-apprehension of the non-relation between the 
contents. In other words, this is silver is a pseudo- proposition, the 
‘subject having nà relation with the predicate. ‘This’ and silver in no 
way stand ‘connected: in the scheme of reality. „And the percipient, 
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due to defects, fails to cognise the unrelatedness between the two. And 
this non-cognition of the unrelatedness, the Prabbakaras declare, can by 
‘no means be converted into a positive cognition of relatedness. 

Thus so-called error is not a single composite experience. It.is 
simply a case of the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
two cognitions, the cognition of the this, and that of the remembered 
silver. And thus the Prabbakaras declare that there is no such case 
of error or misapprehension. The subsequent negative judgment 
such as ‘This is not silver’ consolidates the fact of non-apprehension 
of the difference. ‘This’ .means the shell, and ‘silver’, means silver. 
In other words, the shell which is represented by the this is nothing 
but shell, and not silver, i.e. different from silver. The negative 
particle ‘not simply demonstrates this difference. 

Let us see how the theory of non-differentiation works in the case 
of the dreain-experiences. In the ordinary cases of error, such as 
‘shell-silver’, the remembered silver is not felt as remembered and also 
as distinct from the yonder object shell, perceived only as this. 
So the theory of non-differentiation holds good here because there are 
two cognitions and also two different contents. But dream is one 
homogeneous experience being a series of recollections of the same 
kind. So the plea that the false dream experience 1s only due to the 
fact of non-differentiation breaks down here. Further, it may be 
contended that dream is not a case of memory but something else. 
Memory in its broad outlines’ means the revival of past experiences 
conserved in the unconscious recesses of the mind in the form of 
traces or impressions. And the revival of the traces takes place only 
in accordance with the Laws of Association when one thing is perceived 
.another thing is remembered, because the two stand connected either 
by the bond of similarity, or contiguity or contrast. But here the 
experiences being all of the same kind viz,, memory, we cannot fall 
on one impression for the arousal of another impression according to 
the Laws of Association. 

The Prābbākaras rejoin that the contention is based upon wrong 
psychology. For besides the Laws of Association there may be other 
conditions of the revival of the memory-impressions. Disturbed sleep 
is one of such conditions, When the mind is held in subjection by 


sleep and the senses cease to work, the, memory-impressions remaining ' 


in.the sub-conscious or unconscious region -of the mind, which were 
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held in check in working life by the ceaseless flow. of messages received 
‘through the senses, crop up on the focus of consciousness (or surface 
of the mind) and produce the memories. So there can be no ground 
for repudiating the memory-character to dreams. The Prabhakaras 
maintain that dream is a series of memory acts. And owing to thc 
defect, viz., sleep, their respective distinction is lost sight of. Hence 
the law of non-differentiation operates here also. It is worthy of 
"being mentioned here that only the fact of non-differentiation is the 
condition of the so-called -abnormal experiences, not the presence of 
the two different kinds of cognitions, nor even the loss of apprehension 
of the memory-character of memory. The trüncation of memory is 
only the condition of non-differentiation (and not the condition of 
error). Thus we see that non-differentiation takes place between 
perceptual awareness and an act of memory, also between twe cognie 
tions of the same kind and. between the data of such experiences. 

Let us also examine whether this law of non-diffcrentiation operates 
in what may be regarded purely as cases of perceptual error. The 
illusion of double moon is one such instance. There is only one moon, 
butitis perceived as two, when our eyes are squinted. Here the 
squinted eyeball is the defect, and due to this defect onc moon is 
presented as two distinct images. And because’ of this defect the 
distinction. between the moon and her images gets obliterated. So 
the element of non-differentiation is at work here also. As regards 
the perception of sweetmeat as bitter when the tongue is coated with. 
bile, what is perceived is the bitter taste of the bile, and the sweet- 
taste (of: the .sweet-meat) is not differentiatad, from it. It is not a 
fact that the sweetmeat is tasted as bitter, but what happens is 

` that the sweet taste is overwhelmed - by the bitter taste, and hence is 
not discriminated. Here: also there are two gustatory perceptions but 
undistinguished. Similar is the case of the jaundiced man’s perception 
of white-conch as yellow. . It will be a wrong interpretation to say that 
the white conch is perceived as yellow. The yellow colour is present in 
the jaundiced eye, and the whiteness in the conch, though perceived, 
‘is yet not felt as distinct from yellow. There is not confusion of 
one colour with another but failure of discrimination. Thus it can be 
laid down asa universal law that in all cases of error there are two 
numerically distinct data and two distinct cognitions, and ` there is 
failure of discrimination between them. But the advocates of theory of 
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error go one step further than this, and regard that this act of non-. 
discrimination gives rise to the confusion, which consists in the pre- 
dication of the character of one thing of the other. And this positive 
confusion is the cause of the motor activity i.e. movement towards 
the yonder object. But the Prabhakera mīmāmsakas contend that 
this supposition is fostered by the imperfect knowledge of the springs 
of volitional activity based on hasty generalisation. 

It is no doubt true chat in the veridical judgment, ‘This is silver’, 

the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’, the subject and the predicate are felt as one 
identity. And itis also true that this felt identity generates the 
volitional activity which consists in approaching the yonder object 
for the acquisition of it. But it would bea hasty generalisation 
to conclude from it that the condition of the volitional activity is 
necessarily and universally the apprehension of identity and nothing 
else. In the so-called illusory experience, the two contents are 
distinct and different, but not distinguished owing to the influence 
of the defect. And this non-differentiation has the same efficiency 
of inducing a positive volitional activity: as felt identity. . Or we 
may be permitted to put forward an unwonted i interpretation, in 
the interest of uniformity, that the universal condition of the 
volitional activity is non-differentiation, This element . of non- 
differentiation is present in the case of the felt identity between 
the subject and predicate, as discrimination and differentiation would 
be fatal to the apprehension of identity. In the veridical judgment 
‘This is silver,’ the this and the silver stand for an identical denota-.. 
tion and consequently they are not felt as numerically different. In 
the so-called false judgment (though no judgment at all) the this and 
silver are not also felt as different. So the element of non-differen- 
tiation is present in both the situations, and this should be regarded 
as the conditio sine qua non of the volitional activity, 

In fine, it may be observed that accotding to the Prabhakaras there 
may be wrong desire, but there is no wrong judgment. The wrong-. 
ness of the will has no bearing upon the truth or falsity of the judg- 
ment. All judgments (i.e. knowledge) are true judgments, although 
the Prābbākaras admit the possibility of perverted’ will and misdirected 
emotion. But these psychological aberrations, they emphatically 
assert, are not indices to the corresponding aberrations in judgment. 

Jari. Coomar MOOKERJEE 


Theory and Practice of Samskaras in Bengal. 


The word ‘samskara’ is derived from the toot "kr preceded by 
the prefix ‘sam’ and it literally means embellishment, purification, 
cleansing, refining, polishing, etc. 

As is well-known the life of a Hindu is a seties of religious per- 
formances right from birth, nay, even from the period of gestation in 
the mother's womb, up to his death. This is clearly stated in the 
Mann-sambitā with regard to the three twice-born castes (dvija). Of 
these religious performances the.most important are the samskaras ot 
the various purificatory rites which should be gone through by one in 
order to be freed from taints of certain sins common to all and also to 
acquire eligibility for the performance of certain rituals. The life of 
the three twice born castes being divided into four well-defined āšramas 
ot stages it is necessary for one, belonging to any of these castes, to 
pass through the successive samskaras for affiliation to the successive 
stages. For example, a member of the twice born caste cannot be 
eligible for marriage unless he has already duly undergone initiation 
to Vedic studies (upanayana). Thus it is evident that the samskaras 
played a very important rôle in the life of tke Hindus of ancient India. 
The elaborate rules and rituals connected with the samskāras bespeak 
the supreme importance of ‘these rites in ancient times. With the 
slackening of the priestly hold on the society and consequent disregard 
for sacerdotalism and also with the radical change in the social and 
cultural outlook of people many of the samskaras have. passed - into’ 
oblivion. Yet, even to-day the samskaras have not totally disappeared, 
The most important of them, viz. Upanayana, Vivaba, etc. are still 
performed by the, majority of the Hindus though not with. the same: 
ardour and faith as is enjoined by. the šāstras. 

No study of the social and cultural ‘conditions ofthe Hindus of 
old can, be complete without a study of the samskāras. On the one 
hand it is interesting to trace the history of the samskaras and, on the 
other, the gradual extinction of some of the then important samskaras 
forms a fascinating study. 


Apart from many of the Grbyasūtras there is a host of other 
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works dealing with samskaras'. The views of the smrti writers of 
Bengal on these rites have not yet been studied in any detail. We, 
therefore, propose herein to examine their views ‘omitting those. details 
and technicalities of procedure which, though necessary for the priest | 
actually conducting the rites, are devoid of any practical interest. 


The principal, points to be discussed under samskāras ate : — 
1. Works of Bengal dealing with samskāras; i 
2. Number, meaning and purpose of samskāras; - 
3. Interesting rules of procedure. 


The principal Smrti-nibandbas of Bengal dealing with samskāras 
are chronologically as follows: — a oe 
1. Karmánustbana-paddbati? (also called Dasakarma-paddbati, 
‘or Bhavadeva-paddbati) of Bhavadeva Bhatta; 


2. Brabmana-sarvasva® of Halayudha; 
3. Samskara-tattva’ of Raghunandana. 


. The first of these works, as the very name implies, deals exclu- 
sively with procedure (paddhati) of performing the samskaras and other 
rites connected therewith. It is limited in scope being concerned with 
cnly the samskāras tor the followers of the Sāma-veda as is clearly 
stated in the introductory verse*. The other two works deal with 
various matters in connexion with samskāras, e.g. the purpose of pet- 
forming them, the appropriate time of a etc. besides inci- 
dentally touching upon the broad rules of procedure. 

There is a wide divergence of views among the writers on. Smrti 
with regard to the number of samskaras. While Gautama speaks of 
forty samskāras in “most of the digests the principal. samskāras are 
- said to be sixteen" ?. — [t is difficult to ascertain the exact number of 
samskāras that were actually in^ vogue in Bengal during. the -period 
extending’ approximately from the rith century A.D. to the 16th 
century A.D. in which the principal Smrti digests of Bengal appeat to 


1 For a detailed account cf. such works: sce Kane: History of Dharmašāstra, 
vol. II, pt. I, p. 1888. - 

2 Printed several times. Ihe edition, most widcly used now-a-days in 
Bengal, is that by Shyamacaran Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1348 B.S. 

3 Ed. Tejascandra Vidyānanda, Calcutta, 1331 BS. — 

4 Ed. J. Vidyāsāgara in Smrti-tattva, vol. I, pp. 857-948. 

& Cf. grbyasutrártbamalocya chandoganamiyam 'kramāt etc., Pp. 1. 

„6 See Kane: «History of Dbarmāšāstra, vol. II, pt. F P- 194. 
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have been composed. The earliest work of Bengal to deal with sams- 
karas, as pointed out above; is the Karmanusthana-paddbati of. Bhava- . 
"deva. In the absence of a dependable edition of this work it is not 
possible to ascertain the exact views of Bhavadeva on the humbet of | 
samskāras.” : 
Halayudha enumerates and explains ten samskaras* which ‘are as 
. follows ;— . 


1. Garbbadbana 2. Pumsavana 
"3. Simantonnayana _ 4 Jatabarma 
B. Namakarana l 6. Niskramana 

7. 4dnnaprasana 8.. Cūdākaraņa 

9. Upanayana 10. Vivāba 


To the above list Raghunandana adds two, viz., Sosyantiboma 
after.simantonnayana and samāvartana after upanayana. It is inter- 
esting to note that these two samskaras, namely Sosyantiboma and 
. simantonnayana, though not included in the list of samskāras given 

by Halayudha, have not been entirely passed over by him. These 
two have been dealt with by him after szmantonnayana and upanayana 
“respectively. -It is different to ascertain’ whether all these samskaras 
were prevalent in the times of Halayudha and Raghunandana. Pro- 
bability, however, is in favour of their prevalence, otherwise these 
writers would not have possibly bothered themselves with such rites as 
had already been extinct and, as. such ceased to be of any interest to 
those for whom their books were intended. Halāyudha's omission 
of the two samskāras from the list. tends to prove their loss of vogue 
in his time. His subsequent description ‘of these two rites may 
. probably be explained by his desire to make his work complete from 
the academic point of view. But then Raghunandana’s mention of 
these samskaras along with the others presents a difficulty, The his- 
tory of samskāras in India has been one of gradual extinction of some 
of them. This being so it’ cannot be presumed that samskaras which 


7 In the Preface to the edition, referred to above, the editor clearly states 
that the samskaras that have long been obsolete have been omitted from this - 
bock. T 

8 Cf. garbbadbana-purabsaram dašavidbasamskāra karmanam / 

ipM balayndhena racitam vyakbyamimam - šrņuta] | 
Brabmana-sarvasva, p. 182. 
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were prevalent in Halayudha’s time died out at the time of Raghu- 
nandana who flourished long after the former." 

With regard to the purpose of samskāras Hārīta, quoted by 
Raghunandana, lays down that Garbbādbāna is calculated to render the 
foetus, when grown up, fit for reception of the Veda. Pumsavana 
ensures the birth of a male child, Simantonnayana removes from the 
foetus the taint of sin derived from the parents, and the five kinds 
of accumulated sin. due to seed, blood, urine and womb are removed 
by Jatakarma, Namakarana, Annaprasana, Cüdakarana, Samavartana. 
Aūgiras, as quoted by Raghunandana, beautifully describes the purpose 
of samskaras. His remark means that just as a painting gradually 
unfolds itself by the various accessories so also brabmanya or status of a 
Brābmaņa is brought about by various samskaras performed according 
to prescribed rules." ` 


Garbhādhāna 


It is also called Niseka, Caturthikarma or Caturthiboma in cer- 
tain Grbyasitras and ancient smrti works. It consists in a ceremony 
to be performed at the union of a married couple after the cessation 
of the menstrual fow of the wife in order to ensure conception. The 
: ceremony consists in the utterance of some incantations besides certain 
very crude rites which are positively vulgar to modern taste. Raghu- 
nandana makes it clear that this samskāra is to be performed only once.'' 

Halayudha incidentally records certain beliefs and drugs in this 
connexion. He quotes Manu and Yājūavalkya to prove that union of 
married couple on even days after the commencement of the wife’s 
menstruation produces'a male child while on-odd days 1t results in the 


9 It is interesting to note that the samskaras that are generally observed in 
Bengal now-a days are as follaws: — 
(i) Simantonnayana (not universal) 
(ii) Namakarana and Annapráíana (fused imo one and generally 
known as Adnnaprāšanaj. — 
(iii) Cadakarana and Upanayana (fused into one and popularly called ` 
Upanayana). 
(iv) Vivaba. 
10 CL citram karma yathanckair—angair-unmilyate sanaih | 
brabmanyamapi tadbat syāt samskārair-vidbipūrvakaib | | 


. Smrti-tattva, I, p. 857. 
11 Cf. garbhadbana-pumsavana-simantonnayanani sakrdeva SURE 


Smrti-tattva, Lp. 909. 
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birth of a child of the opposite sex.'” If after the performance of 
the Garbhadbana the wife does not conceive she has to put into her 
right nostril the root of a plant known as simbī which has to be taken 
on a day with Pusyānaksatra after fasting. If even after the 
application of this drug conception does not take place, then the root 
of a plant called Kantakārikā is to be taken on a day with Pusya- 
naksatra after fasting on a day with Punarvasunaksatra. 


Pumsavana 


It is so called because of its being observed with the object of 
getting a male issue. As regards the time. of its performance Hala- 
yudha quotes the authority of Paraskara which enjoins the second or 
third month from conception when . the throbbing of the foetus is 
felt 2° Raghunandana, quoting Gobhila, prescribes the performance 
of this rite within ten days of the third month from conception. 

. An important part of the procedure of this samskāra, briefly refer- 
red to by Halayudha and dealt with exhaustively by Raghunandana, 
consists in the husband’s putting into the right nostril of the wife 


the pounded shoot of the nyagrodba tree. : 


Sīmantonnayana 


It is,also called Simantakarma or simply siman in certain Grbya- 
sūtras. The word literally means “parting of the hair (of a woman) 
upwards." ^ Raghunandana interprets simanta as a particular arrange- 
ment of the.hair.'* Both Halayudha and Raghunandana, the former on 
the authority of Paraskara and the latter on that of Gobhila, hold that 
this rule is to be performed only at the first pregnancy of a woman. 

On Pāraskara's authority Halayudha prescribes the sixth or the . 
eighth month from pregnancy as the proper time for this rite. Raghu- 
nandana adds the fourth month as an alternative. He, however, prefers 
the fourth month to the sixth and the sixth to the eighth.’® Raghu- 

nandana holds that chis restriction of the time for performing siman- ` 


-12 It may be noted that this belief still prevails in some parts of Bengal. 
13 Ch Pura spandate iti mūse dvitiye, trtiye......etc., Brabmana-sarvasva 
l p. 187. l 
` r4 CE Simantah kefa-racana-visesab, Smrti-tattva, 1, p. 912. 
15 Cf. na caturthadi māsānām tulyavadvikalpab, Smrti-tattva, I, p. 913. 
kim ts pūrva pūrva kalab praíastab. 


1.H.Q., SEPTEMBER; 1950. : 5 
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tonnayana does not apply to the „second pregnancy when there is 
abortion in the case of the first pregnancy before this rite is performed. 
In such a. case the rite may be performed at any time between the 
throbbing of-the foetus and the actual delivery of the child. 

Some of the interesting parts of the ceremony are tying of a bunch 
of Udumbara fruits by the husband round the neck of the wife, the 
husband's raising of the wife's stmanta for three times and his taking 
the vermilion spot of the wife upwards over the forehead, the husband’s 
blessing the wife to get a heroic son, etc. 


Sosyantiboma 


It is also called Sosyantikarma in certain older texts. This ts 
performed when the labour pain of a woman is felt? the obvious 
object of the rite being to facilitate the birth of the child. This is a 
very brief rite consisting as it does in the performance of a boma. 


Jatakarma 
This rite, as its name implies, is to be performed after the birth of 
a son before the naval string 1s cut asunder with a view to ensuring ^ 
his intelligence (medha and longevity." 


- Nāmakaraņa 


This rite is intended for giving a name to the child. Raghunan- 
dana cites che authority of Gobhila and of Sruti regarding the time of 
performing this rite. From these authorities we gather the following ` 
alternative times: — : 

(1) After the expiry of ten or eleven nights from birth; 
(2) After the expiry of hundred nights from birch; 
(3) After the lapse of one year from birth. 


it appears that according to custom obtaining in Bhavadeva's time 
this rite used to be performed also after the lapse of one hundred and 


one nights from birth or on the very day of birch. 


16 CE šosyantīm šūlāpannām asanna-prasavam — jüatvá — bomab Sosyanti- 
bomab kattavyah iti sesab,. Smrti-tattva, p- 91 5. l f 

17° Cf. jatasy2 kumirasyacchinnayam nadyam medbājananāyusye karmaņi 
karoti, Pāraskara quoted in .Brábmana-sarvasva, p. 194. 
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Niskramana 


This, according to Raghunandana, has to be performed on the third | 


day y of the bright fortnight in the third month from the birth of the 
„child. The name of the rite means taking the child out of the 
house. The rite consists, inter alia, in the mother’s giving of the child 
to its father and vice versa accompanied by some incantations before 
the child is taken out of the house for the first time after birth: 


A nnaprasana. 


Raghunandana points out that this tite is omitted in the Gobhila 
Grhyasūtra. Nevertheless it should be perfomed as it is enjoined by 
other authorities. l 

From the authorities, quoted by Raghunandana, we gather that the 
. sixth or the eighth month from birth was prescribed for this rite in the 
case of a male child and the fifth- or seventh month in the case of a 


l female child. 


_ The principal part ot the ceremony is to make the child, adorned 
with ornaments, eat cooked rice for che first time. Another interest- 
ing item is to ‘place before: the child, "after it has eaten cooked food, 
tools and utensils required in various arts and crafts (Silpabbandadi) 
weapons and šastras etc. and to watch which of these i is first touched 
by it. The thing first touched by it is supposed to ‘be its means 


of livelihood i in fucure. 


"Cūdākarana also called Cidakarma or Caula 


The word literally means the keeping of a tuft of hair (ciīdā) 
after shaving the: rest of the hair. This is the ceremony of tonsure 
or the cutting of the hair for the first time which, according to the 
authorities quoted by Raghunandana, should be performed in the first, 
third or fifth year from the birth of the child. The following are the 

periods prohibited for the performance of this rite: — 
l - (x) the naksatra of the child's birth 

(2) the month of its birth. 

(3) evén months from birth 

(4) even years from birth 


A razor made of coppet (audumbara-ksura) i is recommended for the 
purpose. The hair that is cut off is to be placed in bull's dung and 
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buried in a forest of, according to other authorities, it is thrown into 
a dump of paddy or barley. Bhavadeva prescribes karņavedba or 
piērcing the eats of the child along with ttis rite.7® From this remark 
it seems that unlike in ancient times it was not regarded as an indepen- 
dent rite but formed part. of Cūdākarma. 


. Upanayana 
This is one of the two most important samskāras observed now-a- 
days the other being Vivaba. This rite is intended to initiate a boy 
to Vedic studies. The rules about the months, tithis and days proper 
_ for apanayana are very intricate the ‘intricacy being added to by quo- 
tations from various authorities of whom many ate writers on Astro- 
logy. Hence only the broad rules are indicated below. 


The points to be discussed under Upanayana’® are.as follows: — 
1.: Proper age for upanayana; 
2. Proper time; 
3. Interesting items in the ceremony. 


The age for spanayana varies in the cases of the different twice- 
born castes. The proper age may be divided into two classes: — 
1. Primary (mukbya); 
2. "Secondary (gauna). 
The ptimary age is as follows: — 
Brabmana—eighth year from conception in the mother's womb 
ot from birth; 
Ksatriya-—eleven years from conception; 
"Vaisya—twelve years from conception. 


18 Cf, asminneva — samaye — karnavedbo'pi, kartavyah, — Karmanusibana- 
. paddbati, p 101. 
19 The word literally means ‘taking near’ ie. taking a boy near the pre- 
ceptor (ācārya) for the purpose of initiating the former to the Vedic studies— : 
adbyāpanārtbanācarya-samīpam niyate yena karmaņā tadupanayanam—Smrti-’ 
tattva, I, D. g27. The rite is co-eval with the Rg Veda. Originally the period of 
studenthood: (brabmacarya) which followed swpanayana, spread usually over twelve 
years after which the student returned home to enter the second stage of life, - 
viz, the life of a householder (gārhastbya). Now-a-days, in Bengal at least, the 
period of twelve years’ has been reduced to three years or to only one day in 
some cases thus making tlie whole ceremony a mere - mockery of the rite that 
was at one time a solemn ‘function marking. the commencement of a new chapter ` 
in ‘one's life, — i 
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The secondary age is up to sixteen years, twenty-two years and 
twenty-four years in the cases of Brabmanas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
respectively. The limit up to these years isin the sense of limit 
inclusive?’ according to . Raghunandana. After the expiry of these 
secondary periods a boy becomes what is called patita-savitrika and is 
deprived of eligibility for Upanayana and Vedic studies. From various 
authorities quoted by Raghunandana his attitude towards a person 
whose age-limit for Upanayana has expired and, as such, has become 
what is known as Vratya is that he can acquire eligibility for Upana- 
yana after observing the -prescribed expiatory rites, €.g., Candrayana, 
etc. Raghunandana, however, expressly provides for concessions in 
the case of those who fail to perform che rite. within the proper time 
owing to the following reasons : — 

r. Loss of parents; 

2. Destitution; ` 

3: Any calamity befalling the country (desopaplava). 
In such cases:a person has to perform the expiatory rite called Krechra 
ot Prājāpatya for three times before making himself eligible for. Upa- 
nayana”", The preceptor who initiates such a person is purified by 
performing the expiatory rite in the same manner in which the person 
initiated performs it. 

An authority, quoted ‘by ioma describes the- different 
kinds of results accruing to the person by undergoing Upanayana. in 
different months. These are as follows: — 

1, Magha—acquisition of wealth and good conduct (dravine- 
silādbya); 
Phalguna—firm determination (drdbavrata); 
Caitra— acquisition of intelligence (medbābin);. 
Vaišākba—acguisition of learning (kovida); 
I yaistha—deep political wisdom (gabana-nitijfia); 
Āšādbg—acguisition of power (krdtu-bbajana). 


nw hWw w. 


The following are some of the naksatras favourable for gpanayana : — 
Svātī, Dbanistba, Ašvini, Anuradha, Hasta, Pusyā, Citra, Šravaņā, 


20 Cf à sodašādityabbividbāvān, Smrti-tattva, I, p. 927. i 
21 Cf. yesam dvijānām | saviiri ndnustheta yatbzvidbi] 
AITAS trīn krechrān yathividby- -upanayayet| | 
' Mam (XI, 191 quoted in Ke oii 1, 927) 


x 
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Uttara-phalguni, Uttara-bbadrapada, Pirva-bbadrapada, Pūrvā- 

sadba etc. 

An authority, quoted by Raghunandana, holds a combination of 
the following times to be propitious for U panayana : — 

(1) Sun's progress north of the equator (wttarayana); 

(2) The period of the waxing moon (āpsryamāņapakse) 

The times prescribed for anadbyāya”” or cessation of studies are 
also prohibited for spanayana. 

The proper time for apamayana fot Ksatriyas and Vaišyas is the 
combination of the sun’s course south of the equator and dark fortnight. 
Some of the interesting items of the ceremony are as follows: — 

(1) Feeding of the boy with ésira etc. in the morning of the 
day of spanayana, shaving, bathing and adorning him 
with ornaments and making him don a piece of washed 
(ābata) cloth; | M 

(2) Weating of a girdle made of mufija grass, Sara grass and 
hemp (Sana) by che three castes respectively; 

(3) Holding of a staff (danda) made of Bel or Paláía tree, of 
Vata ot Kbadira tree, of bamboo (vaiņava or udumbara tree 
by Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and VaiSyas respectively. 

The staff should reach the hair, the forehead, the nose in the 


_cases of the three castes respectively.?4 


Samavartana 


This rite is also called snana or āplavana in some of the Grbyasiitras 
and Smrtis. The word literally means “the return home" (of a 
student after:completing Vedic studies). This rite had a significance in 
ancient times when a student returned home after actually living for a 


22 For periods of anadbyàya CE. 
Kārtikasyāšvinasyāpi pbalgunasadbayorapi] 
Krsna-pakse dvitiyayamanadhyayam | vidurvudbab | | 
quoted in Smrti-tattva, l, p. 928. 
23 The cloth, which is to be used as a lower garment should be made of 
Bax «(ksumá) or ^hemp (Sana) for Brabmana, of kārpāsa cotton for a Ksatriya and 
vf weol (aviba) for a Vaišya. The upper garment should be made of the skin 
of a stag (ena), of the deer known as raru and of a goat (ajay for the three castes 
respectively: 
24 Raghunandana’ provides that a staff pestibsd for one caste may 
Ase used by another caste alsc in case the particular thing appropriate for that 
caste is not available—alabbe va sarvani sarvesim—Smrti-tattva, I, p. 930. 
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prescribed period in che house of the preceptor. This custom has 
long been obsolete, the petiod of stay in the preceptor's house being 
reduced to a ste; for three nights or, in some cases, to only one night 
in a closed room so that it has become a mete matter of form, Some 
ofthe rites in this connexion mentioned by the nibandbakaras of 
Bengal, who may be presumed to have recorded such rites only as were 
in vogue in their times, are given below: 

The rite consists in the boy's performing the ceremonial ablution 
in the prescribed manner and then feeding Brābmaņas and taking his 
own meal. After this he has to get all his hair not only on his head 
butalso on his body and face cut off retaining a tuft of hair on the 
head known as šikbā, as also his nails. After bath he is to adorn 
himself with eat-rings etc., wear clean garments, a garland of flower 
and a pair of leather sandals and take a bamboo staff. Then he ts to 
see the preceptor, sitting with his. pupils, with whose permission he 
is to prepare himself for entering into that stage of life which ts 
known as Garbastbya. 

Vivāba** 

"This is by far the the most important of the samskaras marking as 
it does the commencement of garbastbya or the second stage of life of 
a member of the twice-born caste. There are numerous details about 
the procedure of the ceremony of marriage. As these indicate nothing 
but mechanical sacerdotalism it is neither interesting nor of any 

. practical value to describe them in detail. Therefore only the broad 
. and interesting practices are noted below. 

Raghunandana quotes a number of asmrological authorities regard- 
ing the times favourable or unfavourable for marriage. Only a few 
of the broad rules are indicated here. According to Á$valayana a 
beneficial naksatra in the bright fortnight during the sun’s northerly 
course is favourable for marriage. Raghunandana, apparently with a 
tone of approval, points out that vivāba may be performed at any 
time.** It is interesting to note that Raghunandana cites the autho- 
rity of Bhujavalabhima to show that the restriction of auspicious times 


25 For a detailed account of the views of the nibandbakaras of Bengal re- 
garding vatious matters connected with marriage see “Marriage in Old and 
Medieval Bengal according to Smrti-nibandbas" by S. C. Banerji in Josrnal of 
_ the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, vcl. V, pt. 4, pp. 277-303 and vol. VI, 
pt. I, pp. 11-26. 26 Cf. Vivabab sarvakalikab—Smrti-tattva, Y, p. 882. 
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in case of vivaha applies only to girls within ten years of age. After 
the expiry of this age-limit no such restriction need be observed. 
This rule implies that girls should be married off within ten years of 
their age beyond which the sooner they are married the better with- 
out any regard to auspicious times. l 
The ceremony of vivaba commences with the performance of what- 
is called Nāndīmukba-srāddba ot Vrddbi-srāddba by the father of the 
. bride or the groom or by any other person authorised by him if he is 
* himself pnable. E 
Impürity consequent on birth or death usually known gs sé#taka 
constitutes a bar to the performance of all religious acts. But Vivāba 
once commenced is not- vitiated by such impurity according to Visnu 
quoted by Raghunandana. The same authority points out that 
Nāndīmukba-srāddba marks the commencement in the case of vivāba. 
This comes to mean that i impurity occurring after the performance of the. 
Nāndīmukba-šrāddba as `a preliminary of vivaba does , not vitiate it. 
Similarly an intercalary month, itself a bar to the performance of a 
“religious ceremony, is notso after- the ceremony of vivāba has been 
commenced. 
. "The occurrence of the monthly illness of the bride during the pro- 
gress of the.ceremony does not vitiate it. In such a case the ceremony 
has to be resumed after a brief rite for removing the impurity caused by 
the illness. This is laid down in the Udvāba-tattva of Raghunandana. 
The ceremony proper begins with the entrance into the compound 
of the bridegroom bathed with fragrant unguents, (krtodvartasnane 
jamatari) his reception (varana) with sandal paste and flowers etc. 
This is followed by what is called mukba-candrika ot jambulamālikā”” 
which consists in bringing the bride and the groom face to face. with 
each other. | 
In course of describing the. rite connected with marriage Raghu- 
nandana incidentally refers to certain superstitious beliefs which are 
prevalent in Bengal even to-day. Sneezing (ksuta) which is usüally 
condemned as ominous is supposed ,to be auspicious in vivāba as in 
cértain ohier fites The songs of women and the sound made ee them 


27 See “Marriage i in Old and. Medieval Bengal, etc.," Journal of tbe Gahigi- i 
natb ]bā Researcb Institute, vol. VI, pt. 1, p. 18, footnote 59 for iced note on 
jambula-malika. ` 
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which is known as sÍu-ulu ab well as instrumental music are believed 
to be auspicious inasmuch as these are supposed to ward off evils. 

. The very first thing to be done in marriage is the.formal reception 
(arbana) of the bridegroom. This is to be done after making the . 
bride wear a pair of red cloths and the groom a pair of white ones 
and adorning the briue with various ornaments and the groom in the 
prescribed manner.’ A very interesting practice is the tying up of a 
cow at the place of marriage. The articles to be offered in receiving 
the bridegroom are as follows: — 

(1) Vistara—a seat—this is to be made of a kind of grass 
known as darbba; 
(2) Padya—water for washing feet; 
(3) Arghya—offering consisting of water mixed with curd, a 
kind of corn, flowers;?* 
(4) Acamaniya—water for rinsing off mouth; 
- (5) Madbuparka—an admixture of curd, honey and ghee.?? 
After this part of the ceremony the bridegroom will release che 
above-mentioned cow at the request of the barber appointed for the 
purpose—a practice perhaps believed to bring good luck to the husband 
who does a piece of humanitarian work by releasing the cow, an 
_ animal held in veneration by the Hindus from time immemorial. 
Raghunandana refers. to jūātikarman, a rite connected with marriage, 
and says that it was no longer in vogue at his time. This consists in 
the bathing of the bride by her relatives in the prescribed manner.?? 
Though the general rule in a gift is that the offerer faces eastwards 
and the offeree northwards yet in vivaba the offerer faces westwards and 
the offeree eastwards, à 
Vivaba cannot be performed in day-time. 
“All gifts’ in order to be valid must be accompanied with a fee 
(daksiņā) and the gift of a girl also is no exception to this rule. The 
gift of a girl must be Bi oi by the payment of gold as fee. 


28 Aksata—it may mean any of thesé things: —lāja,: — À known às 
kbai in Bengal, rice prepared from paddy dried in the sun, barley corn, or any 
corn. In Bengal, however, this word is generally used in the sense of ed afore- 
said kind of rice known as 2tapa-tandula, 

"29 Otdinarily thadbuparka means a mixture of curd, ‘ghee, ‘water, honey, 
sugar, 

30 See Gobbila Grbyasütra, IL, 1, 10, 11. tais s 
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The gift of the girl is followed by certain rites in succession of which 
the chief are as follows: —. i à i 

(1) Panigrabana— The formal holding of the bride's hand. by 
the bridegroom; _ 

(2) Asmarohana—The bride's treading on a stone, the ceremony 
being supposed to impart stone-like stability to the bride; 

(3) Lajaboma— he bride's offering of lāja (fried rice popularly 
known as khai). into fire. 

(4) Saptapadigamana—The: bridegroom’s making. the bride 
take seven steps in the prescribed manner; 

(5) Murdbābbiseka—Sprinkling holy water on the head of the 

l bride as well as of the bridegroom; 

: (6) Mabavyabrtihoma; 

(7) Dbruvārundbatī-daršana—Tbe showing by the bridegroom 
of the stars “dbruva” (polestar) and ‘‘arundbati’’ to che 
bride. The significance of this is that by showing "*dhruva" 
(literally meaning “fixed”) and arundbatī (from root 
rudb-—to confine) the husband is supposed to, ensure the 

"> wife's stability in his family; 
` (8) Patyabbivādana— The bride's saluting the bridegroom. Here 
Raghunandana says that in. saluting the husband the wife 
is to mention the husband's gotra as her own. This view 
of Raghunandana differs from that of Bhavadeva "who 
enjoins the mention of her father’s gotra at this juncture. 
This divergence rests on the. theory as to whether or not | 
at this juncture the gotra of the bride is changed into that 
“of her husband. This is a question of interpretation put 
' on the stra of Gobhila which reads as follows: — - 
Anumantrita gurum gotrenabbivadayet. In this sūtra 
the word ‘‘gotrena” is ambiguous. lt may be supposed, 
however, that Bhavadeva and Raghunandana accept the 
© particular interpretation current.in their respective times. 

. This utterance of the gotra by the bride at the time of salutation : 
marks the breaking of the ice?! on her pare which implies her strict 
reticence in all the preceding rites right from the very beginning. 

KI GE so'syāvāgvisargab sa evābhivāda evāsyā vadbvāh vāgvisargab 
`.  vük-prasaranam. tasmāt pūrvam maunamidanim maunatyagab. 


—Smrti-tattva, 1, p. 9o4. 
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After the foregoing rites are over the married couple should, for 
three consecutive nights, live on a diet free from ksāra”* . and lavana 
(salt), sleep together on the floor?” and abstain from sexual intercourse. 
^ Itis interesting to add a point.here. In course of describing the 
above rites Raghunandana quotes the following sētras of Gobhila : — 
"Prāvptām yajfiopavītinīmabbyudānayatījapet,, .............. „prāpayet.”* 
This satra uneguivocally provides for the wearing of the sacred 
thread (yajfopavita) by the wife on this occasion as a part of the 
ceremony??. Raghunandana, refuting the interpretation of some other 
writers, maintains that yajfiopauita in this case must not be taken in 
its literal sense but it should be interpreted as ‘upper garment’ to be 
worn; like. the: yajtopavīta. This definitely indicates the gradual 
extinction of the custom: referred to. in the Grbyasitras and is in keep- 
ing with the general misogynic tendencies noticeable in the post- Vedic 
literaure. Ex DLE E res 
All the rites over, the husband is to go home with the-wife in a 
conveyance (yāna). Then follows a number of rites to be performed 
by ladies, generally known as strītācāra. The ladies most suited to 
. the purpose are those who possess good conduct and : have their hus- 
bands and sons living (pati-putra-Sila-sampanna). An intefesting rite 
to be performed in the house of the husband is the placing, on the 
"lap of the wife, of a boy who has not yet undergone the ceremony of 
tonsure («krtacūdam bālakam). , i 

The rite known as Caturthikarma is to be performed on the fourth 
day after marriage. i I 

The foregoing survey gives us an idea of the samskāras tecognised 
in Bengal in so far as they are dealt with in che Smrti-nibandbas of 

this province. |: i 
S. C. BANERJI 


32 Any alkaline or pungent substance or molasses. ‘The sense in which it is 
used here is rather vague. 

33 This rule excludes bed-steads but does not forbid the use of stone, 
blanket, etc. i i 34 ll 1, 19-22. 

35 Sec.comim. on the above sūtra in Gobbila Grbyasütra with. comm. by 
Satyavrta Sāmašramī, Muzaffarpur, 1934, p. 67. 
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The origin of Saka era is still enveloped in obscurity. According 


_ , to many scholars it was started by the Kusan. king Kaniska and spread 


over a large part of North India with the «extension of -the Kusán 
Empire. The years cited in the inscriptions of the Kusan Emperors: 
Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva are usually referred to this era. The 
objection that these kings belonged to the Kusan, not the Saka, tribe 
has not much force; for like other eras, this one also is not specified 
by any name in early inscriptions. The name Saka of this era first 
occuts in a very late inscription in the sixth century A.D." Till then 
the years ot this era, like those of other Indian eras, ate only i intro- 
duced only with the word varsa or sanvatsara. Like the Abhira era 
which later received the name of Kalacuri or Cedi,? this era also 
may have received this. name in later times because it was used by 
Saka kings. 

The years cited in the inscriptions of Magha iios: are also pro- . 
bably of the same era. They range from 51 to 139 (i.e from. A.D. 
129 to A.D. 217). Some kings of this dynasty who are known from 
their coins have not left us any dated inscriptions. They may have 


flourished in a later, period.* The dynasty was finally overthrown by 


This paper was submitted :to the last session of the Indian History 
' Congress held at Cuttack. - 

1 This is the Badāmi rock inscription of Pulakešin I, dated Saka 465 
(A.D. 543). The earlier inscriptions of the Ganga kings dated $, 169, 188, 
261, 272 ctc. are spurious. See Kielhorn's List of vai ud of Soutbern India, 
Ep. Ind., vol. VIL, p. 171. i 
_ 2. As I have shown elsewhere, this era was started by the Abhira king Īsvata- 
sena. .It received, its name Kalacuri because it was used by the Kalacuris and 
the name Cedi because it was current in the ‘Cedi country., ‘These names occur 
for the first time in the records of the rith and 12th centuries A.D. See my 
article "The Kalacuri-Cedi Era’ in ABORI,, vol. XXVII, pp. rf M 

3 See my article "Dates of Some Early Kings of Kaušāmbi” Ep. Ind., vol. 
XXV, pp. 297*. 

4 Maharaja Laksmaņa whose inscriptions dated in the year 158 have been 
discovered in the U.P. and the Rewa State may have belonged to this very 
dynasty.: The date 158 probably refers to the Saka and not to the Gupta era. 
See Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, p. 175. : : 
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Samudragupta, AsI have shown elsewhere, Balavarman, who is 
mentioned in the Allahabad prasasti as a king of Aryavarta overthrown 
by Samudragupta, may have, belonged to this very dynasty. With 
the overthrow of this dynasty the Saka era ceased to be current in 
' Central India. It was superseded by the Gupta era which spread 
over a large part of North India with the extension of Gupta supre- 
macy. 

There is little doubt that. the era used in the inscriptions and coins 
` of the Western Ksatrapas is the Saka era of A.D. 78.° Some even 
identify its. founder with Castana, the progenitor of the Ksatrapa 
family. Castana, however, though powerful, was only a Mahāksa- 
trapa, i.e., a provincial Governor. He evidently owed “allegiance to 
some Emperor. The latter may have been the great Kusāņ Emperor 
- Kaniska, though definite proof of this is lacking. The dates of the 
Saka era used by this satrapal family in’ its inscriptions and coins range 
from the year 52 to the year 310 (or 310-4 x) Le. from c. A.D. 130 
to A.D. 388 (or-388-+x).’ Thereafter the Western 'Ksatrapas, were 
overthrown by Candragupta II, who introduced Ks Gupta era in the 
provinces of Malwa and Kathiawad. 

The Saka era thus disappeared from North India towards the close 
of the fourth century A,D. ë The next certain: date of this era in 
North India (S. 784) occurs nearly five centuries later in the Deogarh 
Jain inscription of. the reign of the Pratihara Emperor Bhoja.” It 
is noteworthy that in this record also it is used together with the 
Vikrama era which was the is commonly used in North 
India. 

The Saka era, though thus ousted [v North India where it had 
originated, obtained a wider field in South India. The earliest dates 
of this era, ranging from the ‘year 41 to 46 occur in the i inscriptions. 


‘of the Ksatrapa a discovered in the Poona and Nasik Dis- 


m 


5 Ep. Ind., vol. XXVI, P. 304. - 

6 Rapson, Coins of tbe Andbras, etc,, Introd., p. cv. 

7 lbid., p. cli. 

8 The date of the Kānkherā inscription (Bhandarkar's List, p. 144) probably 
refers to the Kalacuri era. See JHQ., vol. XXII, P. 39. The dates $ 400, 415 
and 417 occur in spurious records of the Gurjaras. 

9 Bhandarkar's List No. 1085. 
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tricts.! Some scholars refer these dates to the Vikrama era, but this 
view does not seem to be correct as the Vikrama era was not current 
anywhere in South India in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
After the defeat of Nahapana by Gautamiputra Satakarni, the Saka era 
ceased to be current in Northern Maharastra. The country went under 
the rule of the Satavahanas who following the old Indian custom, dated 
their records in regnal years. After the downfall of the Sātavāhanas, 
Northern Maharastra was annexed by the Abhiras who started an 
era of their own in A.D. 249." This era gradually spread to Guja- 
rat, Konkan, Nasik and Poona Districts of Northern . Maharastra 
and finally to Vidarbha and continued in use there till the 8th 
century. f 
The Saka era thus disappeared from Northern Maharastra in the 
„second century A.D. Later dates of the’ era come from distant south 
viz. from the Bijapur District of the Bombay Presidency". The 
earliest of these is the date S. 465 which occurs in the rock inscription 
of PulakeSin I recently discovered .at Badami*. This followed by 
several other dates furnished by the inscriptions of the Early Calukyas 
of Badami. The era gradually spread northward with the extension 
of the Calukyan Empire until in the eighth century A.D. it completely 
ousted the Kalacuri era from Northern Maharastra and Vidarbha. 

In the inscriptions of the Early Calukyas the era for the first cime 
received the name Saka-kala or Saka-nrpa-kala, i.e. the era of the 
Sakas or Saka kings". The years of the era are designated as Saka- 
varsa, — Saka-nrpati-sathvatsara or Saka-nrpati-rajy-abbiseka-samvat- 
sara. The Calukyas evidently used this era because it was current in 
their home province before their rise. This will show chat the Saka 
era, after it was superseded in Northern Maharastra, obtained a foothold 
in the South and continued in use there till the sixth century A.D. 


ar 


h 


10 Ep. Ind., vol. VIII, p. 82; ASWI, vol. IV, p. 103. 

i1 ABORI., vol, XXVII, pp. 35f. 

12 Sce Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India, Nos. 7, 9, 10, etc. 
Bhandarkar's List, No, 1083. The earlier date $. 553 furnished by the Tivarkhed 
plates is spurious. See IHQ., vol. XXV, pp. 138£. 

13 See Annual Report on Kannad Research for 1940-41, p. 9. 

14 See Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India, Nos. 3, 7, 10, 26 
etc. " 
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_ when it received the patronage of the Early Calukyas of Badami. It 
then gradually spread to the. north with the extension of the Calukyan 
power. 

Who used this era in the period from $. 46 to $. 465? The 
name Saka-kala or Saka-nrpa-kala which occurs in the inscriptions of 
‘the Calukyas clearly shows that it was previously used by the Saka 
kings. The latter could not have been the Saka satraps like Bhümaka 
or Nahapána who flourished more than four centuries earlier. Nor . 
could they have been the Western Ksatrapas of Kathiawad and Malwa 
who had no connection with the home province of the Early Calukyas. 
The Saka kings who were using this era in the aforementioned period 
must plainly have been the rulers of the country where the Calukyas 
rose to power. 

Have we then any evidence of the rule of any Saka dynasty in 
the Karnataka Districts of the Bombay Presidency or the adjoining 
country ? Some coins which were recently sent to me for decipherment 
throw considerable light on this question. i 

The first coins to be published of this Saka dynasty of South India 
„were from the collection of Mr. Hurmuz Kaus of Hyderabad (Deccan). 

- In 1946 he sent me impressions of two copper coins which I published 
in the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XXII, pp. 34 £. I showed in 
my article that the coins were imitated from the Elephant type coins of 
the Sātavāhanas which were current in the Central Deccan. Like the 

latter they have the figure of an elephant with up-lifted trunk, facing 

"right on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. The 
legend which is in Prakrit runs round the figure of the elephant begin- 
ning at vii. The legend on both the coins was fragmentary, but 

` putting the two fragments together it could be restored as Saga-Mana- 

Mabasasa, ‘(This coin) is of the Saka (king) Mana of the Mahasa (i.e., 
Mahisa) dynasty’. In this connection I drew attention to the following 
line from the Puranas. It occurs in the section which, according to 


Pargiter, mentions ‘dynasties of the third century A.D.’?® 


agaaa festi Wei: 1 
The reading of this hemistich ts evidently very corrupt. There 
_are several other readings. 1 showed on the evidence of these that the 


15 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 51. 
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correct reading was probably sresritswagrer afesarat metaf: ‘There was 
the Saka (king) Mana of the Matisyas.''* This clearly indicated that 
there flourished a Saka king Mana of the Mahisya (or Mahisa) dynasty. 
The dynastic name may have been derived from the country under his 
tule. The latter was probably Mahisaka which is mentioned in the 
Ramayana along with Vidarbha and Rsika among the countries of the 
south." That this Saka Mana was a mighty king seems certain; for 
he is one of the few kings of the historical period who find mention 
in the Puranas, 

The provenance of the coins had not been recorded; but following 
a suggestion of Rapson'* I identified Mahisaka with the country round 
Māhismatī, modern Onkar Māndhātā in the Nemad District of the 
Central Provinces. 

Recently some more coins of this dynasty were sent to me by 
Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmed, Director of Archaeology in the 
Hyderabad State. I have published them in the Journal of the Numis- 


1? One of these which was found in the excava- - 


matic Society of India. 
tions at Kondapur in the Hyderabad State where extensive ruins of the 
Satavahana age have been discovered, is of lead and roundish in shape. 
The legend which is in characters of the second or third century A.D. 
is fragmentary; but it leaves no doubt that the coin was issued by 
Mana of the Mahasa (i.e., Mahisa) dynasty. I have shown elsewhere 
that this coin was issued in imitation of the lion-type coins of Pulu- 
māvi and Yajfia Satakarni, 

The second coin sent by Mr. Ahmad was found at Maski, a 
village in the Lingasur tzl&ka of the Raichur District. This coin is 
of lead and roundish in shape. It has the figure of a horse facing 
right on the obverse, with the svastik: and a tree in railing in the 
field. O the reverse it has a hill of ten arches surmounted by a 
crescent between two symbols like the Brahmi letter ga. The legend 
on this coin also is fragmentary. The extant letters can be read as 
-yasasa Mabasasa. The royal name is unfortunately incomplete, but 


16 The dynastic name may have been Mabisa. See ibid. p. 54. Mabisa- 
mandala is mentioned in the Mabavamiía and Dipavarnsa. 

_-17 Ramayana (Nirnayasagar ed.), Kiskindhakanda, canto 41, V. IO. 

18 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 603. 

19 ]NSL, vol. XI, pp. iff. 
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that the king belonged to the same dynasty as the Saka Mana | seems 
certain. : 

The roval name Mahisa seems to have been derived from the 
country of Mahisaka.*® "There are several references to this country in 
the Ramdyana, Mahābhārata and the Puranas. I now feel certain that 
the country was situated in the south; for it is mentioned with such 
southern countries as Vidarbha, Rsika, Kuntala, Karnataka, Dravida 
and Kalinga. From the provenance of these coins which were dis- 
covered in the excavations at Koņdāput and Maski, it would appeat 
that Mahisaka was the name of the. southern portion of the Hydera- 
bad State. > 

The coins described above clearly indicate that the Saka dynasty 
founded by Mana ruled over this part of the country for some geneta- 
tions. The Puranas say that among the successors of the Andhras 
(Le. the Satavahanas) there were 18 Saka kings who ruled for 380 
years. Pargiter however takes the Pauranic statement to mean that 
the Sakas ruled for 183 years.” If this is correct, their rule may have 
come to an end in circa A.D. 433. 

No inscriptions of any of these Saka kings have yet been disco. 
vered, but that some kings of Saka extraction’ were ruling in the south 
is known from the Candravalli inscription which states that Mayūrašat» 
man, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, who flourished in c. A.D. 
350 conquered -Šaka-stbāna, i.e. the country of the Sakas.2* These 
Sakas were probably not the Western Ksatrapas who ruled over the 
distant countries of Malwa and Kathiawad, but the kings of the 
Mahisa dynasty ruling over the neighbouring country of Mahisaka. 
It is‘not known whether these Saka kings were descended from Naha- 
pāna”*. If they were, their ancestors may have moved to the south 


20 ‘This country is also called Mabisa. Sce Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 54. 

21 See Ramayana (Nirnayasagar ed.) Kiskindhā kanda, canto 41, v. 10; 
Mahābhārata, Bhismaparvan — (Jambükhanda) (Bhandarkar Institute ed.) 
adbyāya, 10, vv, 56-7; Karnaparvan (Chitrašālā Press ed), ad. 44, v. 43; Ann- 
Sasanaparvan, ad, 33> vv. 22-3; Vāyspurāna, ad. 45. V. 125 etc. 

22 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, Introd. pp. xxiv f. 

23 After this article was sent for publication, Mr. Ahmad sent me some 
lead coins cf the kings of this Mahisa dynasty, discovered at Kondapur, which, 
like the ccins of Nahapana, have the figure of an arrow and thunderbolt on the 
reverse. This indicates that these Saka kings were probably descended from 
Nahapāna. The coins will soon be published. 
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after Nahapāna's defeat by Gautamīputra Sātakarņi. They must have 
continued to use the Saka era throughout their dominions, which 
seem to have comprised the southern portion of the Hyderabad State 
(ancient Mahisaka) and the adjoining Kanarese districts of Bijapur and 
Dharwad. The era may have continued in use in this part of the 
country even after the downfall of the Saka dynasty as it had become 
the habitual reckoning of the people, The Calukyas who rose to power 
after the Sakas were not loth to-date their records in this reckoning 
as they dated them in the Kalacuri era in Northern Maharastra, Guja- 
rít and Konkan when they ousted the Kalacuris from these provin- 
ces.** "They, however, clearly stated in their i inscriptions that it was 
the era of Šaka kings. The era gradually moved northward as the 
Cālukyas and their feudatories such as the Sendrakas and Rāstrakūtas 
established themselves in Northern Maharastra, Gujarat and Vidarbha. 
"In later times it spread also to the country of Kalinga where it super- 
ceded the Gāħga era in the 11th century A.D. During the time of 
the Yadava EU Krsna its origin came to be ascribed to the legendary 
. king Salivahana.?? 
Such is in brief the history of the spread' of the Saka era in South 
India. | 
: VX: Ninas 


24 inā Archeological Survey Annual Report jorss 1929, p. gu. | 
25 . Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XVII, pp. 92£, 
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Gleanings from the Kharataragacohapattavali 


[A history of the Jaina Ācāryas of the Kharatara branch 
(1010-1336 A.D.)] 


"The paper MS. of the Pattāvalī "used here has been copied from 
some old manuscript completed probably in V. 1393, Its importance 
lies not merely in being an absolutely trustworthy and well-dated 
account of the dcaryas of the Kbaratara-gaccba but also in the 
important side-lights it throws on the political, religious, economic 
and social history of the period, 1010-1336 A.D. In this paper, the 
political aspect only is being dealt with. 

Of the important rulers contacted by the.Kharatara Ācāryas we 
might specially mention Durlabharaja Caulukya of Gujarat, Nara- 
varman of Malwa, Kumārapāla of Tribhuvanagtri, Madanapala of 
Delhi, Arnoraja and Prthvīrāja HI of Ajmer, Udayasithha and Cā- 
cigadeva of Jalor, and the Sultāns Qutbuddin Khilji and Ghayā- 
suddin Tughlaq of Delhi. Containing as it does some new facts and 
dates about the reigns of these rulers, the MS. forms a valuable . source 
of Indian history. Especially interesting is its account of the Cāha- 
mānas of Rājputānā and the religious policy of the early Muslim | 
Sultāns of Delhi. 

The paper MS. of the Kharataragacchapattavali used by- us 
belongs to she Ksamakalyana upāšraya of Bikaner. Written in the 
Devanagati script of che 16th century or so, it is, as shown by various 
lacunae, a copy of some other MS. completed probably in V. 1393. 
The language used is good Sanskrit, made deliberately a bit popular 
«in its character. by the inclusion of some irregular formations and des; 
words’, The earlier part of the work is undated and derived from — 
the same source as the Ganadbarasardbasatakabrbadvrtti of Sumatigani. 
The dated record begins with V. 1211 and is carried up to V. 1393, 
the portion up to V. 1305 being the work of Jinapāla, a disciple of 
Jinapati Siri (V. 1223-1277). .ln view of the great importance of, 
the wotk, it would probably not be out of place, if we present 
here the chief political facts gleaned from its pages. Economic, social 


1 In the colophon of the Patavali Jinapala requests th e desirous cf 
correcting his language to remember that the, work has been written for “balava- 
bodha,” ie. the instruction of the layman and not the expert: 
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and religious matter has been relegated to another paper to be pub- 
lished elsewhere.” l 

The first ruler mentioned in. the Pattēvalī is Durlabharāja Cau- 
lukya of Gujarat. He is represented as a just ruler trying to follow 
in the footsteps of his forefathers and dispensing evenhanded justice 
to the people.. In spite of the Caityavāsins” being very influential 
at his court, he extended his patronage and protection to the numeri- 
cally small and almost alien sect headed by Jinešvara, on the ground 
that its teachings were in accord with those of Jaina scriptures, and 
gave it the coveted name of Kbaratara”* Durlabharaja’s purobita, 
though a Brahmin attached to Vedic rites, was equally tolerant and 
could appreciate real merit wherever it might be. 

Jinešvara Sūri's disciple, Abhayadeva, ranks as one of the greatest 
scholars of the Jaina world. His successor, Jinavallabha, besides being 
equally scholarly, “was an ardent reformer. So pleased was Nara- 
varman Paramāra of Malwa (c. 1097-1111 A.D.) with his extraotdi- 
nary- poetic talent that he offered him the choice of accepting either 
three villages or 3,00,000 paruttba drammas,* — Jinavallabha accepted 
neither. He requested instead that Naravarman should gratit two 
paruttha drammas daily from the customs house of Chitore for the 
maintenance of its two Kharatara temples. This brief notice is histori- 
cally important as giving us some idea of the extent of the Paramāra 
kingdom and the political status of Mewar. Most ptobably the 
latter’s independence had . ended with the defeat and slaughter of its 
ruler Ambaprasada by Cāhamāna Vākpati II of Sakambhari. A few 
years later it presumably ‘passed into Paramāra possession on the death | 
af. Vakpati’s successor, Viryarāma, at the hands of Bhoja of Malwa’. 


2 In a very shert paper on the Pattāvalī published in the JHQ...’ some 
time ago, we have discussed very summarily some of its main features. 
..3 As a result of the accumulation of property in their hands many Jaina 
fadbus had come to lead luxurious lives. They lived in temples or caityas 
owned by themselves and were consequently. known as Caityavasins in con- 
. tradistinction. to their. rivals, the Kharataras, who led lives of poverty and utter 
, simplicity and elected to stay in the houses of their followers instead of acquir- 
. ing money and property for themselves. 
^ 4 According to the Puratanaprabandhasangraba one paruttha dramma 
equalled 8 ordinary drammas in value. 
5 See the Prthvīrājavijaya, V, ' 59-60 ģānd 67. 
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Jinavallabha’s successor, Jinadatta Süri (V. 1169-V. 1211), wasa 
contemporary of Arnoraja Cāhamāna of Ajmer. He showed the 
‘icarya respect not only by visiting him at his place but also by 

granting his followers a suitable’ site for a big Jaina temple. At 
Tribhuvanagiri (modern Tahangarh) Jinadatta Siri imparted religious 
instruction to its ruler, Kumārapāla, and converted many people to 
‘Jainism. 

Jinacandra’s time (V. 1211-1223) saw the Muslims carrying 
cheir raids as far as Delhi which was then being ruled by Madanapāla. 
Who this ruler was can only be a matter of conjecture, for the Patta- 

*valī gives no further details about him. The coins of one Madanapila 

bf Delhi are, mentioned by Thakkura Pheru in his Dravyapariksa, 
a book compiled in the beginning of the fourteenth century. Mada- 
‘aapala was pethaps, therefore, an important ruler, probably a` scion of 
the Tomara dynasty which ruled Delhi before its capture by the 
"Cāhamānas somewhere between V. 1208 and 12269. After being 
a sovereign in his own right, he might have by V. 122 3, the year in 
which he is mentioned by the Pattāvalī, became a subordinate of 
"Vigraharāja Cāhamāna, or perhaps even continued as an independent 
ruler after paying a nominal tribute to the Cāhamāna ruler whose 
statements, it might be- remarked, have to be accepted cautiously. 
Vigraharāja IV claimed having exacted tribute from all the 
states up to the Vindhyas,' even though his contemporary, Kumara- 
pala Caulukya, was as great and strong a ‘ruler if not actually ' greater. 
He claimed also having made Aryavarta the real abode of the: Aryas 
by the extermination of the Mlecchas, even though we know from 
«our Pattāvalī chat the Muslims could even in V. 1222 reach the out- 
"skirts of Delhi without meeting any serious opposition. 

Jinacandra's successor, Jinapati Süri (V. 1223-1 277), is an equally 
"great name in the history of the Kharataragaccha.’ We find him 
coming into contact with Bhimasirhha, the ruler of Āšikā or Hansi, in 
V. 1228, Prthvīrāja III of Ajmer in V. 1239, Ranaka Kelhana of . 


6 Vigtahatāja IV ascended the throne of Ajmer in c, V. 1208. The capture 
of Delhi by him is first referred to in the Bijolia inscription of V. 1226 in words 
‘which might merely signify its subjection instead of annexation. 

7 Delhi Siwalik inscription of Vigrahatāja IV edited by F. Kicliorn in the 
lA, XIX, pp. 215-19, 

8 Ibid. 


~ 
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Lavanakheta in V. 1251, Rāņaka Asaraja in V. 1271, and Rajadhiraja 
Prthvicandra of Nagarkot in V. 1273. l 

Bhimasithha was probably a Cahamana governor, Āšikā being a ' 
fortified outpost of the Cahamana empire. In V. 1224 it was 
governed by Kilhaņa, an uncle of the Cāhamāna ruler Prthvīrāja I.” 
Bhimasithha might have been Kilhana's son or just his successor in 
the post. The Pattāvaļi mentions three of Bhimasirhha's high officers, 
Diddā, Kakkariu and Kala. 

Prthvīrāja III. ascended the throne of Ajmer in V. 1234. The 
account preserved in the Pattāvalī shows that he had achieved military 
distinction as early as V. 1239 by defeating the Bhadānakas"* and 
was already contemplating a digvijaya, i.e., conquest of all the quar- 
ters. He had a cavalry numbering 70,000 to back his ambitions and 
ruled over an extensive territory mentioned as “1,000 deías" by our 
writer. He must have had also a good elephant force. His personal 
elephant, Udayagiri, was famous for its prowess. 

The Pattāvalī refers to Prthviraja Is conflict wich Bhimadeva H 
of Gujarat, a fact so far known only from the Hindi epic, Prtbvīrāja- 
riso and one or two otlier stray references, It shows also that 
. Bhimadeva II's chief minister, Jagaddeva Pratihara, was a man of great 
influence at Anahillapattana. In V. 1244 the pilgrim caravan from 
Ajmer received his permissiorrto pass through the kingdom of Gujarat. 
When dandanayaka Abhayada of Asāval, a disciple of Jinapati Sūrt's 
rival, Pradyumnacarya, wanted to punish the Kharatara sangha, he 
wrote to Jagaddeva Pratihāra, "In our territory we have at present 
many extremely rich people from Sapadalaksa. If I receive your 
permission, I shall provide fodder for our state horses." Jagaddeva 
Pratihāra was extremely angry and wrote back saying, “I have with 
great difficulty concluded just now a treaty with Prthvīrāja. If you 
interfere with the people from Sapadalaksa, I shall have you sewn in 
the stomach of an ass". This sufficed to bring the dandanayaka to 
his senses. He permitted the sarigha to proceed to Anahillapattana. 

Prthvīrāja liked discussions. In V. 1239 he sent his soldiers to 
Phalodi to fetch one of the religious disputants, Padmaprabha, to 


9 See the Hānsi inscription of his reign cdited by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in 
IA., 1912, pp. 17-19. i 

10 They may have been a power whose territory probably occupied the 
greater part of the Matsya Union. 
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 Ajmet. Even though already out for digvijaya, most probably for 
his raid on Bundelkhand, he found time to witness the discussion 
between Jinapati Siri and his rival, at Naranayana, in a court presided 
over by himself and attended by his panditas, Vagisvara, Janardana 
Gauda and Vidyapati, When he left it temporarily for his daily 
physical exercise, Mandalesvara Kaimasa, who is mentioned also as 
Prthvīrājā's sarvādbikārin, took his place and tried to give the disputants 
impartial justice with the help of the ‘court panditas. 

Prehviraja’s court must have been a splendid affair. Its pavement 
was set with blue stones, its yard strewn with fragrant flowers. A 
canopy with pendants of pearls overspread its roomy expanse. Dancing 
gitls, wrestlers, musicians, pocts and scholars flocked to it, hoping to 
show their proficiency and skill to their best judges and to be rewarded 
according to their merit. It was naturally ctowded also with ministers, 
ministerial secretaries, sāmantas, rāņakas, mandalikas, mandalesvaras 
and other feudatories. Besides Kaimāsa, no doubt its most conspi- 
cuous figure, Ramadeva, a Jaina of the Kbaratara persuasion, also was 
one of its important members. 

In V. 1251 Jinapati Süri. was at Ajmer. The two months that 
he spent there werfe of the greatest trouble on account of the unsettled 
conditions created by the Muslims'!. The reference, obviously, is to 
the capture of Ajmer from Prthviraja Ils brother, Hariraja, by the 
forces of Qutbuddin Aibak, a commander of Muhammad Ghoti and 
later on the first Slave Ruler of Delhi. In the same year the Süri 
visited Ranaka Kelhana at Lavanakheta. l 

Ia V. 1253, Jinapati Süri saw Anahillapattana being sacked by 
the Muslims, The reférence must be to the temporary occupation of 
the town by Qutbuddin’s forces, Twenty years later, in V. 1273; 
we find the Sūri at Brhadvāra. His pupil, Jinapāla, the compiler 
of a portion of our Pattavali, defeated in discussion one Manodānanda, 
a Kāšmīrī pandit of the court of Maharajadhiraja Prthvicandra of 
Nagarkot. 

Jinesvara Siri (V. 1278-1331) who assumed his duties as the: 
religious leader of the K haratara-gaccha after a part of India had 
passed into the hands of the Muslims had naturally a narrower circle 


11 The Sür had to leave Ajmer on account of the “spadrava” and go to 
Anahillapattana. 
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of activity than his predecessors, viz., Jabaliputa or Jalar, Bāhadmer, 
Prahlādanapura or Pālanpur and the Jaina sacred places visited by him. 
At Palanpur he had'a mabotsava celebrated with the assistance of 
Rājaputra Jagasīha (V. 1288). In V. 1289 he was well received 
at Cambay by Mabāmātya Vastupila who may have been ` 
the Vaghela governor of the port in that: year. For Udayasithha.of 
Jalor, the most powerful ruler of the Sonigara line, we have two new 
dates, V. 1310 and 1314, the last date known from other sources 
being V. 1306"%. In V. 1310 Jine$vara Sūri consecrated some Jaina 
images. The celebration held on the occasion was attended by Udaya- 
sithha and rājamānya Jaitrasithha. In V. 1314 Udayasithha joined 
the ceremony for putting a flagstaff on the chief Jaina temple. at Kana- 
kagiri. By V. 1316 Udayasishha was dead; his son Cacigadeva 
ruled in his stead. An entry in the Pattávali states that on the 6th 
of the bright half of Māgha, (V.) 1316, Padru and Mūliga -put a 
kalaša and dbvaja on the temple of Santinatha in the reign of Cāci- 
gadeva'*. In V. 1317 Jinešvara Sūri was at Bhīmapallī in the domi- 
nions of Māndalīka. Silana was the name of his dandadbipati 
stationed there. In V. 1319 Upadhyaya Abhayatilaka defeated at 
Ujjain one Vidyānanda of the Tapagaccha and ‘received a jayapatra. 
Should we infer from the absence of any tention of the ruler's name 
‘who granted it that the Paramāra rulers had by that become politically 
insignificant? 

* Jinaptabodha Sari (V. 1331-1341) was a contemporary of Mahara- 
wal Ksetrasithha of Citore. Brahmins, ascetics, the chief ‘among 
Rājaputras, Ksetrasiriīha, and Karnaraja all combined to receive the 
acarya there in 1334. In V. 1337 (the gth of the dark half of 
Vaisakha), he had a similar welcome at Vijapur (Gujarat) at the hands. 
of the minister Vindhyaditya, Thakkura Udayadeva, and Bhandagarika _ 
Laksmidhara. Another entry about a celebration in the same town 
mentions it as the ornament of Gurjaratrā, ‘then ruled over by Maharaja 
Sāraūgadeva, and governed by Mantrin Vindhyāditya, another form , 
as it were of mabāmātya Malladeva. In V. 1339, the Sūri had his 


caturmāsa at Sārayāyana (modern Siwānā) at the request. of Maharaja 


. 12 A manuscript of the Nirbbayabbima- vyāyoga is dated in V. T in the 
victorious reign of Udayasithha. 
13 The earliest date for Cacigadeva known from other sources is V. 1319. 
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Soma. In V. 1340 he was received at Jaisalmer by its ruler Karna. 
Both these notices supply important dates for the history of Rajasthan. 

The account of Jinacandra Sari II (V. 1341-1376) similarly gives 
us some important dates. In the month of Jyaistha, V. 1342, he 
consecrated a number of images at lalor in the reign of Maharaja 
Sàmantasihha whose chief minister, Dedda, is also mentioned. In 
V. 1346, Maharaja Somasithha of the Cāhamāna lineage, already 
mentioned above as the.ruler of Sāmyāyana, assisted in the consecration 
ceremony of an image of Šāntinātha at his capital. In V. 1 350 the 
Siri initiated Jhanjhana, the sarvadbikarin of Baradia. In V. 1354, 
he went to Jaisalmer at the request of Rājādhirāja Jaitrasirnha. On 
the gth of the bright half of Mārgašīrsa of the same year he had 
initiations to the accompaniment of musical instruments sent by this 
Bhati ruler. In V. 1360 when the Siiri returned to Sāmyāyana the 
throne was occupied by Mahārāja Sātaladeva.'* 

By V. 1364 the conditions even in Western India appear to have 
deteriorated. In passing from Jālor to Bhimapalli, the Siri had to 
enlist the services of one Durlabha. In V. 1366 when the Siri started 
from Cambay, the country was in the gtip of a severe famine and 
overrun by the Muslims who were at the time not far also from Girnar, 
one of the sacred places of the Jainas, In V. 1367 he again went 
out on a pilgrimage from Bhimapalli, in spite of the risk he ran in a 
part of the country infested by Muslim hordes. On the roth of the 
dark half of Jyaistha, V. 1371 he had a religious celebration at Jālor. 
Then followed the capture of the town by the Muslims, bringing the 
whole of Sapadalaksa under them. The date supplied by the pattavali 
for the event is definite, and we might on its basis reject the dates 
given by Muta. Nensi and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar.'* In V. 1373, the 
Süri reached Ucchā in Sindh which too is described as being then in 
Muslim hands. 

A few years later the conditions were better. In V. 1 375 a farman 
from Sultan Outbuddīn Khilji permitted the Süri and his disciples to 


4 


14 For Soma and Satala, the rulers of Siwāna, see my account of the 
Cāhamānas of Siwāna to be published shortly in the Rājasthāna Bharati. 

15 See Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s paper on the Cāhamānas of Mārwar in 

EL, XI, pp. 676. | / 


'LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1950. . i 8 
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go on a pilgrimage to.Hastināpurā and Mathuri. Though Kanyāna- 
yana (modern Kanāna) was in Muslim hands, celebrations took place 
as if ic were a Hindu city. Muslim horsemen ensured the pilgrims’ 
safety and everything went on well till they reached Tilpat, a village 
near Delhi, where the Sultan acting on the information supplied by 
a backbiter put the whole sañgha under arrest. On investigation the 
Siri was found innocent and released. The sangha continued its 
pilgrimage to Mathura. In V. 1376 the Sūri was at Merta, the 
capital of Rina Māladeva who might, we think, be identified with 
Maladeva Sonigara, a younger brother of Kanhadadeva of Jalor. 

JinakuSala Süri (V. 1377-1389) succeeded to his position in V. 
1377, a year of severe famine in Western India. The Muslims were . 
now the masters of Gujarat; but they did not interfere in any way 
with the celebrations connected with the Sūti's accession. In V. 1377 
one of his disciples, Rayapati, secured. a farman from Badshah 
Ghayasuddin permitting the saigha to proceed on a pilgrimage. It 
was escorted by Muslim troopers and had now and then the use of the 
state band. Mahipala was at the time the ruler of Saurāstra with 
Mokhadeva as his minister, a Saurastra-no longer the prosperous 
province it had once been but almost a desert on account of the Muslim 
depredations. Dharmasithha, a Kbaratara Jaina, had great influence at 
Ghayasuddin Tughlak's court aud was specially befriended by his chief 
minister, mentioned in the Pattavali as Sri Neb. When the sangha 
returned to Delhi after its long pilgrimage, it had a grand reception. 

Another farmān from Ghayasuddin permitted the sangha to start 
on a pilgrimage from Bhimapalli. Even though the Muslims now 
possessed Cambay, all necessary ceremonies were performed there as if 
it were a Hindu area, But this was small compensation for the devas- 
tation and depopulation that had preceded these comparatively good 
years, Dispossessed of its legitimate rulers and groaning under the 

heel of the tyrannical cu Cambay must have sighed for the good 

old days of its prosperity.'* 

The Vikrama year 1383 was once again of severe famine for 
' Gujarat and Malwa. But the Sūri continued his religious tours as 
before. In Sindhu he was received well by Hindus as well as Mus- 


16 "Though all the territories lay desolate in the absence of their rulers"— 
The Pattavali. 
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lims in the towns of Uccha, Kayāspur, and Bahrāmpur and given 
due respect, though the majority of population now probably consisted 
of non-Hindus. This tolerant attitude can be explained by the 
presence of Muhammad bin Tughlak on the throne of Delhi. 

Jinaprabha Süri(1390— — ) was, in 1390, received at Jaisalmer by 
‘the Muslims, a. fact showing that the town was at the time under 
Muslim occupation. Perhaps it had: remained under them since its. 
capture by the Khiljis. But a part. of Rajputana was still under 
the Rajputs. Bahadmer wasin V.1390 under a Cahamana ruler 
named Sikhara, Satyapura was ruled by another Cahamana named 
Haripāla'” and Būjadrī by Rajaputra Udayasimha. The Siri went 
also to the court. of Maharaja Rāmadeva, son of: Mahipala who might 
be identified with the ruler of Saurástra mentioned above. 

The Pattāvalī comes to an end in V. 1393. One cannot help 
wishing that this well-dated record could have been continued further. 
Its 'side-lights on - Cāhamāna history and early Muslim religious 
policy are specially interesting. It is idle to speculate about the 
reasons that brought it to this abrupt ending; perhaps it was some 
calamity or perhaps even nothing more than the death of the last | 
continuer of the record.'* 


DASHARATHA SARMA 


17 For an exhaustive account of the Cāhamāna rulers mentioned in the 
paper see my ‘Early Cauban Dynasties.” 

18 For the loan. of the manuscript I am indebted to my friend Mr. 
Agarchand Nahta. See his paper on the subject in the Hindustani. 
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Puspadanta was the author of three most important Apabhramša 
works, viz. Nagakumáracariu lasabaracarin” and Mabāpurāņa” He 
composed his works at Malkhed or Manyakheta between A.D. 959 
and 969 during the reigns of the Rastrakuta kings Krsna III. (940- 
968) and his brother Khottigadeva (968-972). He completed the 
composition of the Mabapurana in 965. 

In the Mabāpurāņa (IV. 18, VI. 5, VI. 7, 8 etc.) Puspadanta 
mentions in brief various poses in dance as well as other terms of 
dramaturgy. The technical tetms have been explained by Prabha- 
candra in his tippana (commentary), and their subdivisions enume- 
rated. These have been quoted fully by Dr. Vaidya. He says that 
the fippana was composed in Vikrama Era 1080 (Sri Vikramaditya- 
sarhvatsare = A.D 1023), ie. within 60 years of the composition of 
the Mabzpurana. Prabhacandra prepared a collated tippana on the 
basis of the original tippaņa prae of Puspadanta himself) and 
the works of Sagarasena.” 

I have compared the tippana with Bharata's Natyasastra (Chow- 
khamba edition) and find that but for some variant readings, the former 
substantially tallies with the latter. It would be tedious to give in 
detail the entire Apabhrarháa text mentioned above, the tippana and 
the corresponding references in the NS. (including different readings). 
Some portion is given in the Appendix as illustrations, 

It is evident that Puspadanta has taken all the technicalities of 
dramaturgy mentioned in the text from che prevalent version of the 
Nātyašāstra of Bharatamuni. The way in which the poet has men- 
tioned the several items of the technique gives an impression of conven- 


1 Edited by Dr. Hiralal Jain. 

2 Edited by Dr. P, L. Vaidya. 

3 The tippana was composed'in A.D. 1023, when Bhoja was ruling at Dhara. 
Adverting to the observation of Dr, Hiralal Jain in his edition of Nagakumaracarin 
that Prabhacandra, a resident of Dhara, wrote during the reign of Jayasimhadeva 
(most probably identical with Jayasimha, the successor of Bhoja) Vaidya says 
that "We must regard that reference to a subsequent copy of the work, perhaps 
by Prabhācandra himself.” . 
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tional narration. Nevertheless it is well known that the rules have 
' been followed for centuries. 


APPENDIX 
— MhHEPURANA. IV, 18 reads thus: 


Cari vattisa vi ahgabara | | 
aņņaņņadebaparitbavanabbiņņu karanahamatthottarusau vi diņņu/ 
Cauddaba vi sisasamcālaņāim bbūtaņdavāim ramjiamaņāim | 
navagīvau nayanasubaviau cbattisa vi dittbiudaviau | 

|, antimarasavirabia janiyabava attbavi rasa sacceyana sabava | 

E ekkem ūņā panndsabbava avara vi auvva bbāvānubbāva]| 


. phuranaim. valanaim _Anivariyaimn naccantabim tabi avayarivaim | | 


(s. The: commentary’ explains cart as: as padapracirab, or leg poses, and 
it is of thirty-two kinds, viz. - 

(a) samapada, stbitāvartā, LA “adbyaradbika, cāpagatib, 

'vidhyavā, elakā, krīditā, baddhā, uruddbrtta, āditā, uccham- 

dita or jatitā, spanditajinita, apaspandita, matali , mattalī 


` —these-sixteen kinds are BhanScaryab; 
(b) ‘atikrantd, apakrāntā, pārsvaktāntā, erdbajanub, suci, nupura- 


i M ee dolāpālā, pada, āksiptā, āviddbā, uddbrtā, vidyud- 
~ bhrāntā, alatta, bhujangatrasita, bariņaplutā, bbramarī — 
_ these sixteen are K ámsod bbascaryab. 


[These are mentioned in Bharata's Nātyašāstrā (Chowkhamba 
edition, Benaras) chapter XI. - Thete are different readings, e.g. in 
| (a) Cāsagatib, vīcyavācā, edaka, additā, utsyanditd, janitā, 

syanditā etc.—bbūmayab or bbaumyab. 
(b) d. r.—dolāpādā, alata, mrgaplutā etc.—these are akasiki 
(sl. 13). Daņdā in NŠ. is omitted in Tippana] 

Angabara is explained as angavalanam, or movements of the 
body—also of 32 kinds, viz. sthirabastaka, sūcīviddba, aksika, kati- 
ccheda, viskambba, aparāta, avrida, bhriscika—and then bhramana- 
- madadivilasita ityadi vikalpat —32. 

The following are mentioned in Natation ch. IV—(1.) sthira- 
basta, (2) paryastaka, (3) sūcīviddba, (4) apaviddba, (5) aksiptaka, 
(6) udghattita, (7) viskambba, (8) aparājita, (9) viskambbapasrta, 
(10) mattakrda, (11) svastika recita, (12) pāršvasvastika, (13) vrscika, 


(14) bhbramara, 05) mattaskbalitaka, (16) madavilasita, (37) gati- 


| kinds: 
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mandala, (18) parichinna, (19) fariurtta-recita, (20) vaisakba-recita, 
(21) parāvrtta, (22) alataka, (23) párivaccheda, (24) vidyudbbranta, 
(25) udvrttaka, (26) ahdba, (27) recita, (28) āccburita, (29) āksipta- 
recita, (30) sambbranta, (31) apasarpa and (32) ardbanikuttaka. 
(Mentioned in the Tippaņa—1, 3 5, 7, 8, 10 (?), 13, 14 (2), 
16) There is an English version of chapter [V—Tandava laksanam 


by Dr. B. Narayanasvami Naidu, 1936. 


Kara na: Tippana says: Sariram anekadha pratistbāpya kriyante 
iti karaņāni (the disposition of.the body in more poses than one at 
the same time)—viz. talapuspaputam, vartitam, apaviddbam, linam, 
svastikam, ardhasvastikam, ardbasvastika-recitam, nikūtakam, alatam, 
unmattam, lalatam, tilam etc. (astottarasatasamkhyani—108 in num- 


ber). [cf. NS. chap. IV— There are different readings] 


Sira hsaūcālana: Movements of the head, 14 kinds: 
Akampitam kampitam ca dbūtam vidbūtam eva ca] 
parivabitam ādbūtam ācita nikumcitam| | 

...parabrtam kliptam capyadhogatam | 
lolitam prakrtam ceti caturdaśavidham širab | / 


cf. NS., chap. VIII, šlokas 16-18, described in šlokas 19-35. 


. Variant readings e.g. utksiptam for kliptam; 13 kinds mentioned] 


Bhrütandavani- bbrünrt yani, dancing of the eyebrows, 7 


üksepab patanam ceva bbrükütiscaturam bbrūbob | 
kumcitam recitam karma sabajamceti saptadbā | 


[NS., chap. VIII, Slokas 114-15, described in 1166. dr. utksepa for 
aksepa] 


Navagivau, movement of the neck, nine kinds: samānatā, 
anata, asta, racitā, kumcita, hameita, citā, lalita ca nivrtta grīvā navavi- 


‘dha smrtā. [For grivakarmani, See NS., chap. VIII, šloka 164—samā, 


natā, unnatā, tryasrā, recita, SAGA, amcitz, valitā, nivrtā, descri- 


"bed in Sls. ff.] 


Drsti: Eye-ing, 36 kinds: 
Kāntā bbayanika basya karuņā adbhutā raudrā vīrā vibbatsa cetya- 
stau rasadrstayab; 
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- Snigdba brstā dina kruddbā trpta bhayanvita jugupsita cetyastau 
. sthayibbavadrstayab (1 short); stānpām malinā (?) šrāntā salajjā glānā 
— Gamhita visaņņā mukulā abbitapta jimbalalitā vitarkitā kumcitā vibb- 
rāntā viplutā kakikarā (avakera?) vikosā, trasta, medirā— ceti gattrimšad 


drstayab (2 short, altogether 3 short) 


(NS., chap. VIII. $ls. 38- -81—rasadrstayah— 8, kās kka 
sencartbatr peius total 36.] 


Eight Rasas: 


Tippana 
Srngara bibbatsa bāsya raudra bbayānakāb / 
Karunādbhuta $antasca,. „tasā smrtāb | | 
tatrāstau rasa amtimarasavarjitāb. 


In Dr. S. Mukherji's edition ch. VI, 1926 Rasādhyāya we find 
Srūgārahāsyakaruņā raudra virabhayanakab | 
bibbatsadbbuta samjfián cetystau natye rasāb | | 


. Both mention eight rasas, only vīra occurs in the place of Santa 
of the tippana. Dr. Mukherjee points out that the present text of the, 
‘NS. is not free from inconsistencies, e.g. although eight rasas are men- 
tioned in ch. VI, śl. 15 and in the last śloka, nine are mentioned in 
ch. XXII. śl. 3 ; further Udbhata quoting the same $loka mentions 
nine rasas including Santa, as a separate sentiment, a reading which is 
followed by Abhinavagupta in his commentary. 

Dr. K. C. Pandey says: There were two recensions of the Natya- 
šāstra, (1) earlier, and (2) later. The first is well reflected in the 
Chowkhamba edition in which the text on Santa does not exist. The 
other is followed in the G.O.S. edition of the Abhinava Bharati in 
which it does exist. Abhinava knew both, but followed the latter. 
Dhanañjaya (as well as his brother Dhanika) rejects Sama (and nirveda) 

„as sthāyin, and holds that šama does not admit of dramatic representa- 
tion. Abhinava still maintains it to be dramatically presentable if the 
right type of hero is found (see 4-1.O.C. 12th Session, vol. II pp. 
326 ff). 

Dr. V. Raghavan in his Number of Rasas (Adyar Library, 
1940) has successfully proved as interpolation the passages in Bharata _ 
that speak of šānta as-the ninth rasa. The first among tne writers on 
poetics to recognise this rasa as the ninth was Udbhata, after it had ` 
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acguired a place in the works of the Buddhist and Jain authors like 
Ašsvaghosa and the author of Anuyogadvāra. Santa is admitted: as 
the ninth rasa by the authors of Natyadarpana and Rasagangadbara. 


Janiyabhava: Tippana writes 
ratibása$ca šokasca krodhotsaban bbayam tatha/ 
jugupsa vismayašcāstau stbāyibbāvāb prakirtitab | | 
stambba-stanurūbodbbedā (?) budah svedavepathi / 
vaivarnyam asrupralaya ityastau sāttvikā smrtab.| | 
The tippana futher explains tanurübodbbeda etc. The 49 bbavas 
mentioned in the text are thus made up of sthayi—8, sāttvika—8 and 
vyabhicari— 33. [Cf. NS.—Tatrastan bbavab sthayina strayastrimsa 


vyabbicarinab astau sattvika etc.] 


In MAHĀPURĀŅA Vl. 5, we find the following references: 

(a) Visamgu vi puvvaramgu—i.e. there are twenty limbs (items). 
"The tippana says—natakasyeba pratbamaprastavanavatarab pūrvaramgas 
tasya ca pratyābāro' vatāranā ádyarambba āšravaņā gitavidbirupastha- 
pana parivartanam rangadvdram cari mabacāri ityādīni vimšatiramgāni. 

Pürvaratiga means the preliminary functions that had to be perform- 
` ed berore the actual play of the drama could begin on the stage. 


_ In ch. V, of NS. are mentioned the nineteen items of Pirvarahga— - 
(a) the first nine are done within the yavanikā (screen), i.e. 
they are not meant for the spectators, viz. (1) pratyabara, 
(2) avataraņa, (3) ārambba, (4) asravana [up to this given 
in the tippana], (5) vaktrapani, (6) parighattana, (7) sam- 
khotanā, (8) mārgāsārita, (9) āsarita ; 
(b) the ten are vabiryevanika samstba—i.e. meant for spectators 
viz., (10) gīteka, (11) uttbāpana, (12) parivartana, 
(13) nāndī, (14) suskavakrsta, (15) rangadvara, (16) cari, 
(17) mabacari, (18) trigata, (19) prarocana [10, 11, 12, 
15, 16, 17 are mentioned in the tippana] ; 20 however 
is mentioned in the text. There are different readings. 


In MAHĀPURĀŅA VI. 5 other items are mentioned : 
(b) tipskkbaru—Tippana—carmavanaddbam vadyam puskaram 
tat trividbam uttama-madbyama-jaghanya bhedena |NS., 
ch. XXVIII, śl., 2, also ch. XXXIII, Sls. 24ff.] 


LH.Q., 
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solaba akkharan—T. viz. ka, kha, ga, gha; ta, tha, da, 
dba; ta, tba, da, dba; ya, ra, la, ha. 


cau maggu—4 margas, T—ālipta-ardita-gomukha-vitasti- 


bbedāt caturmārgam. [NS.. ch. XXXIII, Sls. 40, 44 and 


37. 39] 


du-levaņu—T. vamalepanam, ürdbvalepanam. 
chakkaranu—six karanas. T. rūpam krtam partbbedo 


„rūpašesī udyašceti sad vadyakaranani. [NS. There is a 


corresponding passage]. 

tiyatillan—three yatis. T.—samo šrotogatib go-pucchah 
ceti triyatiyuktam. 

tilayan— T. — druta-madbya-vilambita strayo layāb [NS., 
ch. XXXI, sl. 4]. 

tigayan—T. tadvāma nutam ugba(?) šceti trinigatani [NS., 
ch. XXIX, śl. 103 tattvam, 104 ogham in Vainava 
vadya]. 

tiya cāru— T. samapracārab visamapracaras-ceti. 
ti-joya-yaru—T. guru samyoga, laghusamyoga, guru-laghu 


| samyoga. 


ti-karillau—T. grbīta, ardbagrbita, grbita-muktasceti. 
ti-majjanan—T. māyurī, ardba-mayuri, karmā-ravī ceti 
mārjanakam [NS., ch. XXXIII, Sls. 92-98]. 
vīsālamkāra-salakkhanau— T. alamkriyate vadyam yai ste’ 
lamkārāb prabará stai salaksanam manojfíam ceti vimíatya- 
lamkārāb. citrah samab vibbaktab cbinnab chinnaviddbah 
anuviddbab viddhah vadyasamsrayah anusrtab praticyutab 
durgah avakīrnab vaddhāvakīrņab pariksiptab ekarūpab 
niyamanvitab sacikrtab samekbalab sāmavāyikab drdbah 
ceti. (NS., ch. XXXIII, prose portion after. sl. 183; cf. $1. 
41—all these are applicable to piskara, panava, dardara, 
and mrdanga]. 

attharaha-jaibim pendant tuddbi dukkarana visama- 
niskambbitaikarūpā ca parsvi-samaparyasta samavisamakņtā 
vikīrņā ca paryavasine citikisamyuktā sampluta tatha- 
rambbā vigatakrama dbalaliga vamcitika caikavādyā 
cetyastādaša jātibbir manditam —(these ate intricate tech - 
nicalities noticed also in kadavaka 6). [NS. . ch. XXXIII, 
sls. 116 ff] | 


SEPTEMBER, 1950. 9 
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MAHĀPURĀŅA VI. 5. 12: caccaudu bbaniyam punu cācaudu chap- 
l piyaputtu vi manabāri. phudu. 

Tippana—caccaudu cacaputastryasra Since 
cācaudu-cacaputašcatutasra scatubkaidtālapravrttibetub. 
Chappiyaputtevi— se(?) dhijaputrab(?) kopi mišra 

ubbayatālapravritibetub. 

(See also 13). [NS., ch. XXXI, śl. g mentions cafīcat-puta, cāpa- 

puta, Sl. 10—caturasrastu vijfieyastalai-caficutputo budbaib ; 8. 12—a 
combination of the two gives misra tāla ; $l. 13 satpitaputrakascaiva 
pancapanih sa cesyate also sl. 15 for caficatputa, 17 for caccatputa, 
18 for eipejete, 19 for sat-pita-putraka.| cf. Varņaratnākara, p. 51. 


MAHAPURANA VI. 7: . 

(a) Ekuttarutampi—T: „—catvārimšad dd hota 
tathabi astādašajātisu yathakramasambbavam eka dvau trayas 
catvāri pamca sat sapta cà sambbutto (+) milit ekottara- 
catuarimsad adhika šatāsamkbyā bhavati (i.e. 141) 

(b) M.—Suddbā bhinnā punu vesariya gaudi sābāraņiyā sariya 

|. T.—Uyq?) bhir latai šuddbāb sūksmair vyaktešca bhinnakab / 
| svarair brtatarair gandi brtair aveti vesarab | | 

(c) M.—udumāna ji mánavasavana hiya] 
pabilūrau dhakkarau kabin aņuvekkbā samabbāsabim sabiu | | 

T. — rtupramānab,. «tesu madbye pratbamab dbakkarāgab. Anu— 
dvādašabbāsāsamanvita uktam ca. 

Kolābalā mālavavesarā ca saurāstrakā ca sravanod bhava / 

` Syan mālavā saindbavihz. ca iānā tatab param pancamalaksita ca] | 
bbāsā madhyamadebā ca lalitā vegarahjika/ 

PV dhakkārāgasya dvādašaitāb | | 

(d) M.—attabim pamcamu. vi payāsiyau vibim vi vibasabim 

i bbusiyan. l l 

_ T.—ābbīrī. mágadbi saindbavi kaušikā saurāstrī gaurjari daksinatya 
Sravana cetyādi astabbīr bbāsābbis sahita; dvabbyam eva vibbasabbyam 
amdbalibbavanikabbyam samvibbisitam (NS., ch. XVIII, for bhasa 
‘and vibbasa, &ls. 35-36] 

M.— bindolan cau bbásánilan 
OT. — bindolokas catasrnam mālavavesatikā gandi / 
chevattika- ‘kam boji cetyamisam nilayastbatam] [s^ 
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M.—mālavikesin dubi bukkiyan avarabim mi dobim "mi amkiyau 
T.— mālavābbyām vibbāsāb byam. — . 
M.—suddhau sajju vi sattabim kalin kakubumi tihim bbásabim 
samkaliu. ; 14 ` 
T.—bbinnasadjo'pi $uddba travana (?) bhangali saimdbavī lalitā - 
Srikanthi daksinatyeti saptabbib bbāsūbbīb kalitab yuktab 
Kakuba—kakubho’ pi ābbīrī ragatī bbinnapamcamī ceti tribbāsābbīb. 


MAHĀPURĀNA VI. 8 
daba cauguniya samkbā bhaniya| 
bhasanam sā cbababi vibbasa| | 
eyáraba dabavara muccbaņau 
. T.—Sadjādi grámatraye pratyekam sapta saptamūrcebaņā ityekavim- 
fati, muccbamti ucchrayam unnatini labbamte,, iti mūrcchaņā, uttara- 
māmdrā, uttarayata rajanī asvakramta samvīrī kālopanatā sumadbyama 
pauravī ityādayab. [NS ch. XXVIII, sl. 21 ff. especially sls. 27-30] 
M.—ekkunavannasa vi tana jabim kim vannami geyatam bbutabim | 
- samjoyatāna babudinnarasa Nilamjasa naccai vimalajasa | | 
` T.—sarasya tananāt prayogavistārāt tānāh agnistoma-rajasiiya-a$va- 
medba-vājapeyādi — yajfia-námanasvaba (?) neya punyotpanne, te ca 
pratigramam ekonapaūcāsad bbedab, tathabi sapta-tantrivinayam ptat- 
yekam ekaikatantrya sapta-sapta-svaranam tananāt sapta saptaguņitā” 
ekonapamcāšad grame tatha madbyamagramadavapi [NS., ch. XXVIII, 
after sl. 32, prose portion] 
M. VI. 8, 8(b) 
„..attavi raiyau damsanagain 
T.—astau paricita damsanagatayab, uktam ca: sammam sappanuvr 
 ttám ca ālokita pralokitollokita teravalokita (0) sā tiryak [NS., ch. VII, 
Sls. 101 ff, samam, savya (or trasryam or sācīkrtam, anuvrtam etc. | 
. M. VI. 8. g(d),., 
namda payāru phudu daviyan | 
T.--navanamdās” tatprakāram pui (0) paksma-patakarmādarsitam, 
unmesašca nimesašca prasrtam kumcitam savartitam saspburitam pibitam 
savitaditam (NS., ch. VIII, description in sls. 107%] 
M, VI.8. 10 
bbūsattabbeya parabiyayabara chavvibanasa kavola abara . 
T. for bbūsattabbeya see above IV. 18. 5— bbutandavaim-sapta- 
bbrinrtyam 
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tatra nasa sadvidba, uktam ca 
nata mamdā vikrsta ca soccbvasa saviphurnita | 
svabbavika ceti budbaib nasikah smrtáb] 
[NS., ch. VIII, for nāsākarma, śl. 124, vigbūrņitā for the 5th, 
description in £ls. 125-130] 
T.—Tatbā kapolam sadvidbam 
ksāmam pbullam ca pūrņam ca kampitam kumcitam 
samam ityabhidhanat 
[NS., ch. VIII, for gandakarma, Sls. 130-134] 
T.—Tatha adbarab sadvidbab, taduktam 
vivartanam kampanam ca visargo vinignhanam: | 
samdastakam samudgasca satkarmanyadharasca | | 
_[NS., ch, VHI, sls. 135-40] 
M. VI.8, 11 and 12 
sattavibu cibus caü mubaburaya nava gala causatti vi karanabbaya | 
solavibu tivibu cauvibu vi kiu karana maggu bbuyu dabavibuvi | / 


[for cibuka see NS., ch. VIII, Sls. 141-47] 


T. —caturmukhariga—kuttanam sva (?) ragab svābbāvika-prasan- y 


nasca raktab samartbānurodbatab prayojanavasat. [NS., ch. VII, ds. . 
155-65] | SEDE 
Navagrivanrtyani—See above Malia. IV, 18. - 
T.—64 haranabbava-bastabbedab : patāka, Lrtarimuhha, ` atdba- E s 


candra, ārāla, šukatuņda, khatakamukha, padmakoša, caturamgba (2) vem 


bhramara etc. 
Sarvabastanam sodasavidbam karma, tathabi: 
ākampanām karsaņam ca utkarsanam atbapi ca] 
parigrabo nigrabasca āhvānam nodanam tatha| | 
samslesa$ cadi (?) yogašca raksanam moksanm tatba / 
chedanam bhedanam caiva spbotanam motanam tatha| | 
tādanm ceti vijfieyam ta (?) jūeb karma karāšritam/ - 


[NS.,.ch. IX, sls. 157-591 


. Karı Papa Mirra 


MISCELLANY 


Gauda-Kāmarūpa Stfuggle in the Sixth and Seventh 
_ Centuries. 


Two powerful states situated side by side were regarded by ancient 
Indian politicians as natural or potential enemies, while another power- : 
ful state situated on the further side of the neighbouring enemy state 
was called a natural and potential friend. I have elsewhere’ suggested 
that such | natural enmity existed between the contiguous States of 

Gauda and Kamarüpa in the second half of the sixth and the first half 
of the seventh century, although it was a legacy of the past. The, 
A spread of the Gupta era in Kamarüpa indicated by the Bargaon inscrip- 
‘tion of Bhütivarman and the Tezpur inscription of Harjaravarman as. 
well asthe adoption of the ames of Samudragupta ‘and his queef Datta- 
devi respectively by the Kāmarūpa ruler Samudravarman and the latter's 
queen Dattadevi ( (vati) points to the expansion of the political infu- - 
ence of the Guptas over Kamarüpa. Owing to the weakness of the im- 
- perial Guptas in the first half of the sixth century, the kings of Kama- 
rüpa threw off the yoke of the Guptas as indicated by the performance 
of the ASvamedha sacrifice by several of them. These facts point to a 
struggle between the later members of the imperial Gupta house and 
the rulers of Kāmarūpa. The struggle appears to have been continued” 
-by the Gaudas who were political successors of the imperial Guptas in 
Bengal, About the middle of. the sixth century, there were, besides 
Kāmatūpa, three other powerful states carved out on the ruins of the 
Gupta empire. These were the kingdom of the Gaudas comprising 
parts of Bengal and Bihar, that of the Maukharis including parts of 
Bihar and the United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh), and that of the 
so-called Later Guptas of Mālava (East Malwa). 

_ There is evidence to show that the Gaudas. were enemies of their 
Western neighbours, the Maukharis, while they were friends of the 
Later Guptas ruling on the further side of che Maukhari kingdom. 
About the close of the sixth century the Later Gupta king Mahāsena- E 


1 See ‘The Maukharis and the Later Guptas’ in JRASB., vol. XI, pp. 69-74; 
"Ašvamedhas celebrated by the kings of Kamarüpa, 7HQ., vol. XXI, pp. 143-45. 
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gupta led an expedition against Susthitavarman, king of Kāmarūpa, 
apparently as an ally of the Gaudas. About 605 A.D. the Maukhari 
king Grahavarman was killed fighting against a joint attack of the Gauda 
king Sa$aüka and the Later. Gupta king Devagupta on the Maukhari 
kingdom. The Pusyabhütis of Thanesar, who were originally friends of 
the Later Guptas but made friends with the Maukhatis after the throne 
of Mahasenagupta had passed to Devagupta, now came to the help of 
the Maukharis. The fact that the Kāmarūpa king Bhaskaravarman, 
younger son of Susthitavarman, hastened to make friends with the 
Pusyabhūti prince Harsavardhana as soon as the latter came to be the 
successor of Maukhari Grahavarman seems to show that the treaty was 
a result of the previously existing friendship between the Maukharis 
and the kings of Kāmarūpa. The friendship between Harsa and 
Bhaskara ultimately resulted in the suppression of the Gaudas and the 
Later Guptas of Malwa, although the Later Gupta prince Madhava- 
gupta who was a son of Mahāsenagupta and a relation of Harsa seems 
to have been established in the rule of parts of Bihar where his son 
carved out a powerful kingdom after Harsa's death. Bhāskaravarman's 
success against the Gaudas is indicated by the fact that he renewed a 
charter, originally. issued by his great-great-grandfather Bhütivarman, 
when he was staying at his camp at Karnasuvarna, the very capital of 
the Gauda kingdom. Recently a new episode of the Gauda-Kamariipa 
struggle has come to light. T 

~ Mr.P.D. Chaudhury, Curator of the Assam Provincial Museum, 
Gauhati, has earned the gratitade of scholars by publishing the recently 
discovered Doobi copper-plate inscription of Bhiskaravarman in the 
Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. XII, Nos. 1-2, pp. 16-337, l 
As however good impressions of all the inscribed sides of the "plates 
were not published and as there appeared to be doubts about 
Mr. Chaudhury's reading and interpretation of certain passages of the 
record, I reguested him to send the plates to me on loan for examina- 
tion of the originals as well as for the pteparation of. satisfactory im- | 
pressions for reproduction at the office of thc Government Epigraphist r 
for India at Ootacamund. Mr. Chaudhury very kindly complied’ with 
my request and [ have just completed examination of the record. 


2 The introductory remarks were published in the same journal, vol. XI, 


Nos. 3-4, pp. 33-38. 
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Several verses on the obverse of the fifth plate of the inscription throw 
interesting light on the question of the Gauda-Kāmarūpa struggle about 
the close of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century, al- 
though they have not been properly read and interpreted by 
Mr. Chaudhury. ] take this opportunity to quote the verses as. read by 
me and to. point out their correct import in relation to the struggle 
*betweeri the Gaudas on the one hand and Supratisthitavarman and 
Bhaskaravarman, two sons of. Susthitavarman, on the other. 
The verses read : v EM 
. Yāv =etau I vayasy.— api Prtbu-prasparddbi"-satu-odgaman 
Sakransam? vidbina pragatya pitari kbsm-antar-nniline? kramat ||* | 


prapte Ganda-va(ba)le «au Ue] let višrambba- -sarara | m*]- 


bbatab 

stokair = = eva Va(Ba)l-A cyutāv = = iva po =y jin lilay = opas- 
tbitau | |" ER : 

| tattr = "opastbājā yuddbe (Hari) -kuīšā its? = tūrņņam = ā-karņņa- 
pūrnnair = ? 


- vvā(btājņair = Vvā(r = B p āsur-ājāv = = ajita-bhuja-va(bajlau” tay = 
idv = dvapta-darppau| /*] a 
: Gaudanani lilay =aiva pradatui bani. ghatáb Krau ja(ūca)šail-āvalī 
it vad = = va(ba)bvīb(buī)s = =tā(s = te)sam = abbettàm hata-vividha- 
Er ripinan = ca" * va(ba)nair =yyathā. taib |] [*|"* 
nani-sayaka-Sakti-cakkra- -kanayab' '_pras-asi-ghataib Sitaib 
E kritvā vyakula-vibvalam va(ba)lam = abo i tat = tūrņņam = eva dvisāria- 


(sām /) 


Chaudhury has not read the letters. sparddbi. 

Read Sakr-amsam. 

Chaudhury reads ksmātra(tro) = miine. 

Chaudhury reads sthale which dees not suit the metre. 

Metre: Sarditlavikridita, 

, Chaudhury reads samākule šašitai” which docs not sui the metre and 
offer any sense. 


e Am Bw 


9 Chaudhury has not read the letters r= Vvā (r=Bba)n-asur-aj āv-ajita.” 

10 Chaudhury reads bhiiman c=āvāptā” which goes against the mette. 

na Ghaudhury reads rip- -tibsbna, which, if pe is substituted for pā, docs 
not suit the metre. 

12 Chaudhuty reads tau. 13 Metre: Sragdbara. 

14: Read kanaya which, like kanaya, kunaya or kanaya, is a doubtful variant 
. OF kanapa, kanapa, kunapa or kunapa. Chaudhury reads kanāyaih which does 
not suit the metre and the sense. ` 
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tigmais = tac-cbara-tomaraib su-va(ba)busas = channau bi moban = 

gatau” 

vanyabbib karinám ghatabbir = abitaiļr*| SUMUS c = ásá- 

ditan | | 

desam svakarn vidbivasád = upanitayos = ca 

taib!* satrubbib kbalu yayor = guna-vattay = aiva |[*] 

prāpya sva-rājyam = acirāt = punar —ágatau tau 

pittryam jagad = bbrišam = idan = tu nanandatuš = ca] |** 

There can hardly be any doubt about the interpretation of the 
verses, although Mr. Chaudhury seems to have missed their real im- 
port in spite of the fact that the errors in bis reading are not too many. 
It will be seen from the four verses quoted above from the Doobi 
inscription of Bhāskaravarman that they refer to a very interesting 
historical fact. The’ first stanza refers to the two sons of Susthita- 
varman, whose names, viz., Supratisthitavarman and Bhaskaravarman, 
are supplied by the preceding portion of the epigraph. It also says 
that, even when they were young in age, they were valorous like the 
epic hero Prthu and when, in course of time, their father died and the 
Gauda army invaded their country, they were not afraid to give battle, 
although their own army was insufficient. The two ‘young heroes 
have been compared to the celebrated epic and Purāņic personages 
Bala (i.e. Balarāma-Saūkarsaņa) and Acyuta (i.e. Krsņa) who had often 
to fight against heavy odds. The possible use of the word jaje seems 
to suggest that the Gauda army was strong in naval watfate ánd that the 
ensuing battle between the Gaudas and the two Kāmarūpa heroes took 
place either in the waters or on the banks of the Brahmaputra, The 
next verse says that the two young brothers became as full of arrogance. 
as the two heroes (apparently referring to Bala and Acyuta) whose 
power of arms was unchallenged in their battle against the demon 
chief Bana, traditionally associated. with Tezpur (identified with 
Bana’s capital Sonitapura) in Assam. This may suggest, that 
the battle with the Gaudas was fought not far from ‘Tezpur. The 
_ verse further says that, as the two Kāmarūpa heroes did in the cases 
of other enemies killed by them on tne battle field, in the case of the 


15 Chaudhury ‘reads bimelan = gatau, 

16 Chaudhury reads ^r-—abitas vyavestya which offers no sense, 

17 Metre: — Sardulavikridita. 

18 Chaudhury reads traib. 19 Mette: Vasantatilaka. 
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Gaudas'also, they very easily defeated the latter's huge elephant force 
with the strength of their arrows. These two verses thus give a valu- 
able information about the invasion of Kāmarūpa by the Gaudas and 
„the advance of the Gauda army in the heart of the Kamarüpa kingdom 
shortly after Susthitavarman's death. The next two verses give more 
interesting information. 
The first half of the third verse describes how the, heroic fight 
offered by Supratisthitavarman and Bhāskaravarman led to bewilder- 
ment and consternation in the rank of the Gaudas; but the second 
half of the same verse Says that, in spite of their brave resistance, alas, 
the two brothers were completely covered with the striking arms of the 
enemies and that, when as a result of that both of them fell into 


: ` swoon, they were encircled by. the fierce elephants of the Gauda army 


^' and were captured by the enemies. The result of the battle between 


the Gauda and the Kāmarūpa armies, as described in this verse, was 
thus the latter’s defeat and the capture of Supratisthitavarman and 
Bhāskaravarman. 

The first half of the fourth verse says how, partly as a matter of 
luck and paitly | as a result of the good qualities of the two brothers; 
they were led back by the enemies to their own country, i.e., Kama- 
rūpa.”” This shows that they had been carried away as prisoners by the 
Gauda army and that after some time the Gauda king reinstated them in 

„the rule of Kāmarūpa as his subordinate allies. The second half of the 
- same verse states that, when the two brothers, after a very short time, 
reached or came into possession of their own kingdom, they caused 
great delight to the land of their father. The exploits of Supratisthita- 
'varman and Bhaskaravarman are so described as to indicate that they 
became joint rulers of Kāmarūpa after Susthitavarman's death, But the 
description is merely meant to give sufficient importance to Bhāskara, 
as the following verse, which cannot be read in full, seems to show 
that he actually ascended the throne after his elder brother’s death. 
The description thus seems to be inspired by the-fact that Bhaskara, 


20 Another and perhaps a better interpretation of the passage in question is 
that, as a result of ill luck, the two Kamarüpa princes were carried by the 
enemies to the latters’ own country, ie. Gauda, but that the brethers succeeded 
in geuting back to their own kingdom, ie, Kāmarūpa, as a result of their gocd 
qualities. (Ihe historical implication of the alternate interpretations is, however, 
the same. : 


THO. SEPTEMBER. taco. - 10 
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who. was very probably the Ysvarāja and exercised considerable 
influence over the administration of the kingdom during the rule of 
Supratisthitavarman, actually shared his brother’s capture in the hands 
of the Gaudas. l l 

As, according to Chinese evidence, Bhāskaravarman, who is 
known to have made friends with Harsa in 606 A.D., continued to 
rule up to about 650 A.D., these events that happened during his 
youth may be referred toa date about the beginning of the seventh 
century or the close cf the sixth. The king of Gauda who led or sent 
the expedition against Kāmarūpa after Susthitavarman’s death may 
have been Sasanka himself (who is known to have been on the throne 
in 605-06 A.D.) or Sasanka’s immediate predecessor on the throne of 
Karnasuvarna. 

Another interesting fact about the record under discussion, not 
noticed by Mr. Chaudhury, is that its seal, unlike the Nalanda seals of 
Bhaskaravarman,”* does not mention the name of king Supratisthitavar- 
man, while, on the other hand, it clearly reads the name of Bhaskara's 
mother as Dhruvalaksmi. The closing portion of the legend on the 
seal reads: — íri-Sustbitavarmma tena $ri-Dhruvalaksmyam šrī-Bhbāska- 
ravarmm — eti. The following verse on the reverse of tlie fourth plate 
also gives the name of the wife of Susthitavartnan and the mother of 
Supratisthitavarman and Bhaskaravarman quite clearly as Dhruvalaksmi : 

Tasya $ri-| Ddbru] [va* ] laksmir = Laksmir = iva laksita 

ksitau Visnob[|*] 
. grabbavisnor = bbáryy = abbud = bhutyai bbrajisnu-cakrasya | | 

The name of this queen is given as Syamadevi in verses 20 and 22 
of the Nidhanpur inscription?” of Bhāskara. The Nalanda seals, it may 
be pointed out, appear to support the reading of the record under 
discussion. 

DiNES CHANDRA SIRCAR 


21 H. Sastti, Nalanda and its Epigraphic Material, MASI., No. 66, pp: 69-70. 


22 Cf. Kāmarūpa-šāsan-āvali, p. 14. 
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The Later Imperial & rm 
(Chronology and political history) ' 


The history of the Imperial Gupta dynasty after Staidanines still 
remains obscure. We know the names of several kings of this dynasty 
from their coins and inscriptions, but nothing Is known about their 
place in the genealogy and tlie political history of their times. Scholars 
have been surmising about them and very divergent suggestions have 
come before us. In the present paper a fresh approach is being made 
in the light of the recent researches and personal observations. 

As early as 1889, we knew of Purugupta, as another son of 
Kumāragupta I, who had a son Narasimhagupta and a grandson 
Kumāragupta from’ Bhitari. seal. Some seals of Narasimhagupta and 
his son Kumāragupta were found later at Nalanda, testifying to the 
same fact. But the place of the other kings like Visnugupta, Budha- 
gupta, Vainyagupta and Bhānugupta i in the genealogy had been un- 
known till recent date. , 

In 1941, we came to know for the first time that Visnugupta was 
the son of Kumaragupta and the grandson of Narasimhagupta from a 
fragmentary seal at Nālandā.* From another fragmentary seal from 
the same site, we added to our knowledge later that Budhagupta was 
also the son of Purugupta.* And recently Dr. R. C. Majumdar has 
discovered that Purugupta was also the father of Vainyagupta.* Ona 
fragmentary seal of Vainyagupta, he has noticed at the place of his: 
fathet's name some remnant of the mātrā U, which gave clue that his 
father's name was Ukdranta and that he can be no other than Puru.? 


1 JNSL, vol. III, pp. 103-4. 2 IHO, vel XIX, p. 272. 

3 lbid, vol, XXIV, p. 67. 

4 Besides Puru, Visņu and Bhanu are two other Gupta kings, having 
Ukaranta names. The question of one being father of Vainyagupta 
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But nothing is yet known about Bhanugupta. We cannot at present 
say definitely if he really belonged to this imperial lineage. 
However, we have now a definite genealogy of the later kings of 


the Imperial Gupta dynasty as follows: 


Kumaragupta l 








| | 
Skandagupta Purugupta 


2 PME ENSE WO "SH 
Narasimhagupta Budhagupta Vainyagupta 
. 
Kumāragupta 
Visnugupta 


And the following dates are known for these kings from various 


sources ; 


Skandagupta 136, 137, 138 G.E. Junagarh Inscription . 


141 G.E. Kauhuim (Gorakhpur) inscription 
141 GE. > Supia (Rewa) inscription — |. 
146 G.E. Indore (Bulandshahar) inscription 
148 G.E. Silver coins of eastern fabric. l 
.. Kumāragupta 154 G.E. Sarnath i inscription 
Budhagupta 157 G.E. Sarnath inscription 
159 G.E. Rajghat (Banaras) Pillar Inscription 

163 G.E. Damodarpur copper plate 
165 G.E. Eran inscription 
175 G.E. Silver coin 

. Vainyagupta 188 G.E. Gunaighar inscription 

. Bhanugupta 191 G.E. Eran stone pillar inscription 


"This genealogy and the dates apparently show that after Skanda- 


has been well discussed by Dr. Majumdar and the probability is out of question. 
- But the dates of Bhānugupta and Vainyagupta are so close to each other that 
~~ the possibility of Bhanugupta being the father of Vainyagupta may be suggested. 

But the known date of Vainyagupta is earlier than the known date of Bhanu- 
l ‘gupta. Father. succeeding son is not known. Father and son ruling simul- 
tanecusly, one in the east and the other in the west is a remote possibility, parti- 
cularly in this case. Therefore it is almost cettain that Purugupta was the- 
father of Vainyagupta. : 
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gupta and Purugupta if he ruled at all? Narasimhagupta, his son 
Kumāragupta and his grandson Visnugupta ruled first. Then after 
Visnugupta, for whatsoever reasons, the throne reverted to his grand 
uncle Budhagupta and he passed it to Vainyagupta. And after him 
came Bhānugupta, whose relation with any of these kings is not known 
at present; But the rule of four kings—Purugupta, Narasimhagupta, 
Kumāragupta and Visnugupta—within the short period of nine or ten 


years (i.e. between 148 G.E., the last known date of Skandagupta 


5 No inscription or seal of Purugupta has been discovered so far. A gold 
coin, which was originally in Dr. W. Heey's collection and is now in British 
Museum, was attributed to this king by Mr. J. Allan (BMC., p. 134). It was 
noticed by him that the coin on the obverse has under the king’s left arm 
the word Pura and on the reverse the viruda Sri Vikramab. Some other coins, 
which have Sri Vikramah but no name on the obverse, were also attributed to 
this king (ibid.) Sri S. K. Saraswati pointed out that on this coin, the letter 
which is read as ps has a horizontal line over ir. If the horizontal line be taken 
as the part of the latter, it is possible to read it as Bu. Ra on the coin is rather 
unusually broad and it is possible to take it as Dha (misshapen). So it was sug- 
gested by him that the coin belonged to Budhagupta. (IC. I, 691-92). But 
then his views were not taken seriously. Recently Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras 
and the Banaras Hindu University have acquired coins which have the name 
Budba very clear and the ccins are the same as that in British Museum (JNSI., X, 
p. 78). Now there is no doubt that Dr. Hoey's coin is too of Budhagupta and 
as such the other nameless coins also do not belong to Purugupta. R. D. 
Banerjee had referred to two other gold coins found in Gaya district as the coins 
of Puragupta. He maintained that the name Pura was very clear on these 
coins (ABORI,, vol. I, p. 75). Accerding to him these coins were in the collec- 
tion of Diwan Bahadur R. K. Jalan of Patna. To vouchsafe his statement Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar examined the Jalan collection, but he could find no such coin 
in it, Later on I also examined the collection and came to the same conclusion. 
But on one of the envelopes of the coins of the nameless type, that was attri- 
buted by Allan to Puragupta, was written in green ink Puraba with an in- 
terrogation. Most likely this wa. written by Banerjee (I am told, he was fond 
.cf green ink, and he used it all along his life) and he read the marginal legend 
as Puraba and while he made Pura as the name of the issuer, he could not 
make out anything out of ba so he put the interrogation. And most likely 
to this he referred to in his said paper, and attributed the coins to Puragupta. 
But the legend which has been read by him as Paraba is in fact parahi, the part 
of parabitakari of the legend Parabitakari Raja jayati divam Sri Budbaguptab 
of which only fragments are found on the coins of the type in discussion. 
Therefore, there is no coin of Purugupta. And as such there is no evidence 


of his rule, 
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and 157 G.E. the earliest known date of Budhagupta) is a remote 
possibility.* 

So, it has been suggested by some of the scholars that there were 
two Kumāraguptas, one of Sāranāth inscription and the other of 
Bhitari seal. The later ruled very late. The chronology in the light 
of this suggestion would be different from that described above, In 
this'case, after Skandagupta and Purugupta, ruled Kumāragupta (of 
Sarnath inscription), who might in this case be either the son or 
brother of Skandagupta or another son of Purugupta. After him the 
throne passed to Budhagupta, Vainyagupta and Bhanugupta, one after 
the other; and. later Narasimhagupta, Kumāragupta (of Bhitari seal) 


and Visnugupta came to the throne. Bhanugupta may also, in this . 
snug lanvgup y S 


case, be taken as the successor of Visnugupta; ‘but then the period l 
for the three rulers Narasimhagupta,, Kumāragupta and Visnugupta : 
between 188 and 191 G. E. would be too short, which is not likely. 
The probability of the existence of two Kumaraguptas, apart. from. 
the arguments put forth by the scholars, having this view, is also borne, . 
out by the numismatic evidences, to which. no attention has been | 
given so far in this connection. The coins of Vainyagupta, Narasim- 
hagupta, Kumaragupta and Visnugupta are known solely from orie 
source i.e. Kalighat hoard. It shows that they were successive rulers... 
Apart ‘from ' this a few coins of Kumāragupta, which are in British 
Museum and are assigned to Kumaragupta II are from other sources. 
If we examine the coins of Kumaragupta from Kalighat hoard and 
the coins in British Museum from other sources, we shall notice that 
` these two are distinctly of two fabrics; and accordingly they have 
been already classified separately by Mr. Allan in his Catalogue. The 
coins of Kalighat hoard are placed under class lI and the others are 
p-aced under class I’, Apart from the fabric, the coins of these two 


6 If Purugupta did not rule, as anocars from the above note, then Nara- 
simhagupta got a fair period of 4 or 5 years to rule before 154 G.E. The period 
after him till 157 G.E. is too short to accommodate Kumāragupta and Visnugupta. 
But it may be pointed our that we know kings like Kacagupta, Rimagupta and 
Ghatotkacagupta as short reigns at intervals in this dynasty. Here the case 
may be similar, after the troublous teign of Skandagupta, to the Mughal dynasty 
after the death of Aurangzeb Alamgir. But other facts do not leave any ground 
for any such surmises. 


7 BMC. pP. 140-143. 
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classes have two other distinctions. While the coins of class II have 
a letter ga ot ja between the feet of the king, it is conspicuously absent 
from the coins: of class I. If we look to the coins of Vainyagupta, 


" Narasimhagupta and Visnugupta, we shall there also find the letters 


bha, gu and ru respectively between the feet of the king. On the 
other hand if we examine the coins of Samudragupta, Candragupta 
II, Kumaragupta I, Skandagupta and Budhagupta, we shall notice 
the lack of any such letter between the feet of the king*. This means 
that there was no practice of having the letters between the feet before 
Vainyagupta. As such it can be well concluded that the coins of class 
I of Kumāragupta are of a different king than that of the coins of 
class II. One was ruling in the period when this peculiarity was not 


introduced and the other when it did. And so it may be inferred that 


D the coiris of class I are the coins of Kumiragupta of Sarnath inscription 


e 


and the coins ‘of class II of Kumāragupta of Bhitart seal. 
` It is to be further noticed that the coins of Kumāragupta of class 


I has-the legend .on the reverse Kramaditya while the coins of class 


II have Srikramaditya on the reverse. We know that the virudas of 


. Candragupta II and Kumāragupta were Vikrama and Mahendra 


. respectively. But on no coins we find: these virudas without an 
respectively. But s find: th d h y 


prefix or. suffix.^ This means that they had an uniformity in the 
inscription: of. their virudas... We find Skandagupta omitting the 
prefix Sri on. his coins that have the viruda Kramaditya on the reverse; 
but he too. maintained this “uniformity on all his coins in inscribing 


the viruda. But on the coins of Kumāragupta ` we find the viruda 


written in two different ways and that too on-the coins of two different 
fabrics. It is not without significance. The coins of class I have 
simply Kramaditya and follow Skandagupta. In doing so there was 
no harm as the two Kramādityas could easily be identified by their 
names on the obverse. But when we find Srīkramāditya cn the coins 
of class-Il, it tells a different story: Two kings had the same name 
and the same viruda. It is very likely that the later Kumāragupta 
adopted the same viruda of the earlier king of his own name, for the 
sake of similarity; but to avoid the confusion in the identification of 
the two, he had added the prefix Šrī to his virada, 


8 Ihid., pp. 137, 144, 145. 
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In view of this, dē existence of two Kumāraguptas seems positive 
and we can now have the chronology as follows: 


Kumāragupta I (Mahendrāditya) 
| | 








Skandagupta Vikramaditya. Purugupta 
‘or Kramāditya (136-148 GE) — (date ?) 


Kumāragupta il 
(of Sārnāth inscription) 
(Kramāditya) 154 G.E.. 
Purugupta (date ?) 


l iJ | E. 
Budhagupta Vainyagupta Narasithhagupta 


(Vikramaditya) (Dvādašāditya) .. Bālāditya * 
157-179 G.E... ' 188 G.E. 
| 
Bhanugupta 2 
191 G.E. Kumāragupta IH 
i Srīkramāditya 
Visnugupta 
(Candraditya) 


“In the listē of this chronology, now let us examine the political 
history of this period. 

From Bhitari pillar inscription, we know that the prince ‘Giada: 
gupta saved his father’s kingdom from total destruction at the hands 
of the Pusyamitras, who were probably the first waves of the Hunas. 
It is also almost certain that after becoming emperor, . he had again de- 
feated the second waves of the Hunas and saved Northern India from 
the ravages of the barbarians; but whether he could maintain the whole 
territory Sol his father is very doubtful. From Junāgarh inscription we 
know till 136-38 G.E. he had his kingdom extended upto Saurāstra 
in the west, But his later inscriptions are confined to’ only Uttara 
Pradesa and Behar. His dated i inscriptions were found at the follow- 
ing: sites: 


Kauhum in Gorakhpur district dated 141 G.E. 
Supia in Rewa State dated 141 G.E. 
Indore (Bulandshahar) dated 146 G.E. 
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The other two known inscriptions, which are undated, are from 
Bhitari in Ghazipur district (Uttara Pradeša) and Behar in Patna district. 

His silver coins give us the latest date 148 G.E. These coins are 
of eastern fabric and on them we do not find any of his imperial 
titles like Paramabbāgavata, Mabārājādbirāja”, which we find on the 
coins of western fabric!". On the early issues of his gold coins, we 
have the legend Jayati Mabitalam Skandagupta sudhanvi**, but on 
his later. coins we have the simple legend parabitakāri rājā jayati 
divam Šrī Kramādityab**. His claims of royalty as well as of valour ts 
conspicuously absent from these coins and we find him only a humble 
raja, the benefactors of others, This modesty must have some signi- 
ficance and that could only be that he was now no more a emperor 
. and had lost his imperial authority over a great part of his father's 
empire. He was now a ruler of the territory that was confined upto 
Eastern Malvà in the west. »2 

This is also borne out by the Mandasor inscription of Bandhu- 
varman. While it mentions Kumāragupta I as the ruler of that land 
in 493 Malava era (117 G.E.), it ignores the ruling king of the Gupta 
dynasty in 529 MLE. (153 G.E.). 

This contraction of the empire may not necessarily mean the Huna 
_ usurpation of the territories. It was most probably the result of che 
feudatories becoming independent, at a time when Skandagupta would 
: have been busy, after the victory over Hunas, in consolidating his 
powers in the centre. We know the Maitrakas had carved their king- 
dom in Kathiawar peninsula with the capital at Valabhi. Its founder 
Bhattāraka was the general of the Gupta empire. He grew to be an 
important chief of Saurastra and was in a position to bequeath his 
dominion to his son. Though he and his son Dharasena do not claim 
the royalty for themselves and content themselves with the title of 
Senāpati, still that they enjoyed the royalty is clear from their coins. No 


9: BMC., p. 129. 10 lbid., p. 119. 

ir Ibid., The legend is incomplete on the B.M. ccins. In Bayānā hoard, we 
have some coins of Kumāragupta J, which have the legend jayati mabitalam 
Kumāraguptah sudbanvi. 1 think .the legend on the coins of Skandagupta on 
which jayati mabitalam and sudha has been identified, follows the abcve legend. 

12 The legend on this type of coin was tentatively identified by Mr. Allan 
(BMC., intro. cxxi). But after a careful study of a number of coins in private and 
public collections, I can say that Mr, Allan’s identification is correct. ' 
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doubt the latter’s brother Dronasimha called himself paramabbattaraka 
pādānudhyāta; but that does not necessarily mean the recognition of 
the suzerainty cf the Gupta kings. It was most likely in the nature 
of political camouflage, a parallel to which we find in the Mughal l 
history. When that empire was dwindling, the independent rulers 
issued the coins in the name of Shah Alam II instead of their own. 

In Malva, we find Vakataka king Narendrasena claiming the 
command. He had smashed the power of the Nalas ruling in 
Chatisgarh and Baster state** and it is quite likely that he might have 
annexed the territory over which the Gupta feudatories of the Varman 
dynasty were carrying on the administration. This might have hap- 
pened some time between 493 and 529 M.E., and it is pointed out in 
Bandhuvarman's Mandasor inscription. It is clear from it that at the 
later date western Malva ceased to remain under the Guptas and most 
likely it was occupied by the Vakatakas; but till then Bandhuvarman 
was in a fix about the recognition of the Vakataka lordship and going 
out of the Gupta subordination. And most likely chat is why he did 
not mention any name as his lord. 

Then we find the Parivrajakas ruling during this period in the 
south-east of the Eran territory. Many grants of this dynasty has 
come to light, but none of them mention the name of the Gupta 
kings. The mere mention of the phrase Gupta-nrpa-rájya does not 
show their subordination to che Guptas. They might have been 
feudatories earlier and now after becoming independent they continued 
the Gupta era, in continuation of the current practice like che Maitra- 
kas. Contiguous to the Parivrajaka kingdom was another kingdom 
with Ucchakalpa as the capital. There is no reference to the Gupta 
kings in their inscriptions, and it appears that they did not acknow- : 
ledge the supremacy of the Guptas. 

These show that by the time the reign of Skandagupta came to an 
end these kingdoms formed the boundary of his diminished kingdom - 
in the west. Buc before more could be said on this point,. the 
history requires a great scrutiny. 


Let us now revert again to the Guptas, After Skandagupta came 
Kumáragupta II (of Sātnāth inscription) to the throne, but little is 


13. EL, IX, agr. 
14 New History of the Indian people, vol. VI, p. 118. 
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known of him. His achievements and failures are in oblivion, but the 
inscriptions of his successor Budhagupta were found at Damodarpur 
and Pāhārpur i in Bengal, Nālandā in Behar, Sārnāth (Banaras) and 
Eraņ in the Eastern Mālvā. This shows that his kingdom comprised 
. of Bengal, Behar, United Provinces and the Eastern Mālvā. As such 
we can well infer that these territories were intact in the time of his 
predecessor Kumaragupta II as well. 

Vainyagupta succeeded Bud aagupta. The coins of Kalighat hoard, 
the Gunaighar in scription and the Nalanda seal are clear evidences 
for the rule of Vainyagupta over Gauda and Magadha. But if he 
ruled beyond that land, we have no conclusive proof. We have an 
inscription at Eran of the time of Bhanugupta. If he was the member 
of his family and his successor, we can then well infer that his 
kingdom extended upto that place. 

The insctiption of Bhanugupta tells us about a battle wherein 
his general Goparaja was killed. This happened in 191 G.E. We 
ate not sure who this enemy was, butthe two inscriptions of the 
Brahmana Dhanyavisnu at Eran give some clue to it. From one we 
know that he and his brother. Mātrivisņu erected a Dbvajastambba 
of the god Janardana in 165 G.E. when Budhagupta was ruling over 
that land, The second inscription records the dedication of the 
image of Varaha by the same Dhanyavisnu, after the death of his 
brother Matrivisnu in the first year of the conquest of Mālvā by the 
Huna king Toramāna.'* These show that the conquest of Malva by 
Huņas took place within one generation of the dedication of Dhvaja- 
stambha by Dhanyavisņu. If we now look to the Eran inscription of 
Bhanugupta dated 191 G.E., it may be reasonably presumed that the 
battle at which his general was lost was no other than against this 
Toramāna. Most likely Bhānugupta was defeated in this battle and 
Eraņ tetritory formed part of the Huņa kingdom henceforth. 

Now the Gupta kingdom was reduced futther and now remained 
confined to Magadha and Gauda. Narasimhagupta, the successor of 
Bhānugupta, is known from his coins in Kālighat hoard and his seal 
and coin-mould at Nālandā. He is known as Bālāditya on his coins. 
We are informed by Yuan Chwang that Mihirakula, the Huņa king, 
invaded the territory of the king of Magadha named Baladitya, but he 


15 CIL, vol. III, p. 89. 16 Ibid, p. 159. 
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was taken prisoner at che hands of the latter, and was released only at 
the request of the captor's mother. It seems that Mihirakula, 
son of Toramāna, invaded the Gupta kingdom during the reign of 
Narasimhagupta, but was defeated. 

The successors of Narasimhagupta, Kumāragupta III and Visņu- 
gupta, too are known from the various sources from which we 
knew of Narasimhagupta. This shows that they too were confined 
to the same area of Magadha and Gauda, 

The dates of these three kings are not known to us. But we have 
a copper plate inscription found at Damodarpur which is dated 224 
G.E.in which the letters, which contain the name of the king is 
missing". Basak, who has edited this inscription, suggests Budha- 
gupta ^. But in the light of the known genealogy referred to above, . 
it is now untenable. The other suggestions had been of Kumaragupta 
and Visnugupta. Either of them may be the possible king of the 
inscription ruling at this period; but I do not wish to commit myself 
in favour of one or the other at this moment. 

After Visnugupta nothing is known about the Gupta dynasty;?* 
but probably they continued their rule for some time more, of which 
we have no record. 

-All this makes us to conclude that the- Gupta empire diminished 
at two different times—(i) at the time of Skandagupta when it lost 
the territories west of Eran and then (2) at the time of Bhānugupta, 
when he lost the battle at Eran. Since then the kingdom was con- 
fined to Magadha and Gauda: It also makes clear that there were no 
two rival independent off-shoots of the dynasty ruling over Magadha 
and Mālvā concurrently as was believed so far. 
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17 El, XV, p. 142. 18 Ibid. 

19 Āryamatījušrimālakalpa gives the list of later Imperial Gupta kings as 
Balakbya-kumara-ukarakbya-deva (Vs. 671-76). Of this Bālākhya and Kumāra 
can easily be identified with Narasirnhagupta Bālāditya and Kumāragupta III. 
Ukarakbya is most likely meant for Visnugupta. If the identity is correct 
then on this authority, we may add to the chronology Devagupta as the 
Successor of Visnugupta, and he may be identified with Devabhattāraka of the 
Dāmodarpur inscription, just described above, who appears to have been the 
emperor's son made Governor cf the bbukti Pundravardbana— geada gere 


[5 aUe [were] verga aegre (lines 2-3) 


Origin of the Guhilots: were they 
Nagar Brahmans? 


The *Guhilot? or ‘Gehlot’ the present ruling dynasty of Mewar 
claims to be one of the oldest ruling families of the world which despite 
many ups and downs of fortune continues’ to rule over this territory 
for about fourteen centuries. Unfortunately, the origin and early 
history of the ‘Guhilots’ like that of many other dynasties of northern 
India are shrouded in mystery. No genuine records of reliable his- 
tory have yet heen discovered and for a correct genealogy or facts 
. about the founder of this clan, one has to-depend upon a series of 
inscriptions which in their dates provide some fixed points for a 
bewildered historian gtoping into the dark in his quest for truth. 

Even the generic name of the clan to which this dynasty belongs 
has seen many a transformation from time to time. The term Guhilot 
or its popular form ‘Gehlot’ is a corruption of the Sanskrit word 
‘Guhilaputra’ recorded in an inscription of 1278 A.D" found at 
Chitor wherein ‘Simha’ one of the early rulers of Mewar is called 
“‘Guhilaputra’, It is just probable that the term ‘Guhilaputra got in 
course of time transformed into ‘Guhil-ut’ which further got softened 
as ‘Guhilot’ or 'Gehlot'. Other variants used for the dynasty such as 
‘Gobhila-putra’?, "Guhilot-anvaya'* or Gauhilya Varhša* are also found 
on stones belonging to 13th to 15th cenruries of the Christian era. 
Whichever form we may prefer this much is certain ; that all these 
names refer to one family -which takes its name from, ‘Guhil’. 
The name of this founder is also written in various forms such as 
‘Guhadutta’ in Aitpur and Kumbhalgarh inscriptions, *Guhaditya' 
in the Raj Samandra Prašasti, ‘Guhadit’ in Nansi’s Chronicle or 
‘Grahditya’ as in the epigraph of Rawal Punja of Dungarpur. 

Ot the origin of the Guhilots, two accounts have been given by 
Tod," one traditional and the other taken from the Muhammadan 


1 Bhawnagar lus, p. 75: afaa afeaga gasaan: 

2 Epi Ind. pp. 11-12: “afer sfrafug niagara” | 

3 lbid. vol, 41, p. 119. "4 Bbawnagar Ins., pp. 74-75. 
5 Tod: Annals & Anti. óf Raj (Crooke) vol. I, chapters 2 & 3. i 
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accounts. The first deduces the pedigree from Sumitra the last of 
the Solar race and connects the dynasty with the last Valabhi prince, 
‘Siladitya’. The second, i.e. the Muhammadan account suggests a 
connection between the family and the Sassanian kings of Persia. 
Abul Fazl, the only authority who holds this view says that the 
Rana pretends a descent from Nosherwan, the just. But it is by no 
means clear on what evidence this assertion is based. Croóke" says 
there is no real evidence of the Persian descent of the Ranas’: Tod’s. 
account tracing the, descent of the Rāņā”s family from Siladitya the 
last prince of Valabhi, also does not stand the test of the epigraphic 
evidence and chronological consideration. 

Among the modern scholars Dr. G. H. Ojha* and C. V. Vaidya’ 
are of opinion that the Guhilots are Ksatriyas of the Solar race. 
They rely in the first place, on the disc of the Sun found on the 
obverse ofa gold coin which is ascribed to Bappa. Secondly, the ' 
family has been referred as ‘Raghuvarh$a’ or ‘Ksatriya’ in a number of 
epigraphs, the oldest being of 971 A.D. of Raja Narvahan's times. 

There is yet a third theory propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’® 
who holds that the Guhilots were originally Nagar Brahmins, who: 
were of foreign origin. He also expresses the view that ‘the Mewar 

„and the Valabhi dynasties were somehow connected,’ that the Guhilots 
were Nagar Brahmins and the Nagar Brahmins were Maitrakas’, 
and therefore ' the Mewar and Valabhi dynasties descended from the 
one and the same foreign tribe. As Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory of the 
Nagar Brahmin origin of the Guhilots is the most accepted view 
among the scholars of our time!!, it is necessary to exaniine it in 
detail. 

This theory of Dr. Bhandarkar is based on the following argu- 
ments : — 


1. The stone inscription dated 1274 A.D’? found at.Chitor 


6 Ain-i-Akbari (Eng. ‘Tran. by Jarrett) vol. II, p. 268. 

7 Tod (Crookej: vol. I, p. 278 ft. note. 

8 Dr. G. H. Ojha, Hist. of Raj., vol. I, pp. 369-388. 

g C. V, Vaidya, Hist. of Medieval Hinds India, vol. Il, pp. 330-33- 

10 JASB., 1909, p. 167. 

11 Crooke: Tod, Annals & Anti. of Raj., vol. introduction; A. C. Banerjee, 
Rajput Studies, pp. 8-9. 
"12 Bhawanagar Ins., p. 75. 
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distinctly mentions Bappa, a notable ruler of the Guhilot family as a 
Brahmin (Vipra) hailing from Anandpur". 

2. A stone’ inscription found in a «Matha' at-Abu and dated 
1285 A.D.'* describes Bappa as having cA his priestly splendour 
for regal lustre with his preceptor Harit Rashi'*. This according to 
Dr. Bhandarkar is a clear proof of Bappa's origin as a Brahman. 

3. The Ekalingamabatmya of Rani Kumbha's time (1433-68 
A.D.) which describes the genealogy of Nagar Brahmin family of 
Vaijvapa’ gotra emigrated from Anandpur, includes the names aol à; 
Guhila and Bappa among its members. : l 

4. Rana Kumbha’s commentary on Jayadeva’ s Gita Govinda 
entitled ‘Rasik Priya’ speaks of Bappa as a ‘Dvija’ of Baijvapa gotra. 
Bappa must, therefore, have belonged to the Brahman caste. 

5. I is a settled fact that the gotra of the Guhilot family i is 
: Vaijvapa. . „The Nagar Brāhmins belong to this very gotra: Hence 
„the early Guhilots must have been treated | as Nagar Brahmins. Dn 

6. There exists epigraphic ‘evidence to show that the. Guhilots 
considered themselves Brahman much earlier than the inscriptions 
referred to above, The earliest inscription recording this fact is 
known as the. Aitpur PraSasti dated 977 AD.* [Ín verse 6 of this 

| record Guhadatta is called ‘Mahideva’, -i,e., a Brahman. 


7. An undated inscription of Bālāditya a Guhilot prince of 


Chatsu (in. Jaipur. district of Rajasthan) composed probably in the 
latter part ‘of the 10th century comipares Baladitya’s ancestor named 
Bhartrbhatta with’ Parašurām who was a Brahmin but well versed 


13 EE d afte gxfüeneiedr qaaa 
agrea fagaga: pAg | 
qanama faasaga fandan afana 


aed) gtaranugagurita THESE D 
14 Indian Anti., vol. XVI, pp. 347. 


15 anda weg (fria Āā ae: 1 
qa ungfearfadta gaa ATRI aaga. u 
Anfi mga: fafa ahga: | 


shed geuuWreqgs: qA fe wet ga ou 
16 Ind. Anti, 1910 vol. 39, p. 191. Verse 6; see the text on p. 4. 
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in the martial activities of a Ksatriya". King Bhartrbhatta must 
therefore have been a Brahmin by caste. 

8. The Brahmin origin of the Guhilots was not forgotten even 
as late as the 19th. century as is clear from Nansi's Chronicle of the 
17th century and from a Persian history entitled ‘Tawarikh-i-Malwa’ 
' composed by one Munshi Karimuddin in the 19th century. 

A critical examination of the above arguments reveal the unten- 
ability of the theory. 

The first and second arguments are based cn the two inscriptions 
which did not for the first time record the origin and genealogy of the 

„Guhilots. These were written by one and the same person, named 
Vedašarmā, who was a Nagar Brahmin of Chitor. He seems to 
have borrowed his information from the well known Aitpur inscrip- 
tion dated 977 A.D.'* The Aitpur record giving an account of Guhila 
writes as follows: — 

sae gefafsiafasgaraeqt actus: à 

aafe Kert: mq: faan d 
i.e. "triumphant is Mahideva Sri Guhadatta who was (the cause 
of) delight to the Brahmin family come frora Anandpur and who 
was the founder of the illustrious Guhila race". 

Dr. Bhandarkar translates the word ‘Mahideva’ as ‘Brahman’ 
whereas it may mean a 'Ksatriya' also as its literal meaning is ‘Lord of 
the earth.””?* Moreover, had the writer considered Guhadatta a Brahmin 
he would not have written that he was a Brahman and a source of 
_ delight to the Brahmana family. In other.words, if the author meant 
‘Brahman’ by 'Mahīdeva', it would be a superfluous duplication. 
Secondly, the sixth verse of this very Aitpur inscription extols 

Raja Natvahan a descendant of Guhila as a victorious Ksatriya Raja.?° 
Moreover, the verse in question simply says that ‘Mahideva’ Guha- 
datta was the cause of delight to the Brahman family of 

Anandpur. The qualifying phrase aramrggtafntafasgaraegt in 


17 aaas anaga tagad: i 
Weiler agua fequeersadetetarr unu 


Epi. Ind., vol. 12, p. 13. 18 Ind. Anti, 1910 vol. 39. p. 191 verse, 6. 
19 The word ‘Deva’ as synonym for ‘Raja’ is used many.times in dramas and 
epics. 20 Ind. Anti, „vol 39, p. 191. 
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no way gives the ‘sense that Guhadatta himself belonged to that 
Brahman family from Anandpur for whom he became a source 
of. delight. To be a source of delight to a family is quite a 
different thing from belonging’ to it. It is not clear, therefore, - 
that on what basis has Dr. Bhandarkar regarded Guhadatta as belong- 
ing to the Brahman family from Anandapur and interpreted the term 
«Mahīdeva” to mean a ‘Brahman’ whereas the word means only the 
‘lord of the earth’ as referred to above. 


Anandpur has been identified on irrefutable grounds by 
Dr. Bhandarkar as Vadnagar. Now that in the traditional legends about 
Guhil’s birth and parentage recorded by almost all the bardic Khyats 
including that of Nansi, it is clearly asserted that Guhil was left in 
: the hands of a Nagar Brahman family? . of Vadnagar who brought 
him up and remained attached to the: prince and his descendants as 
their ‘Purohits’ or preceptors.”* [t becomes then almost certain that the 
Brahmans from Anandpur mentioned in the verse of the Aitpur 
record refer to the same Purohita family, connected with Guhil as his 
foster parents who were in a way the saviours of the line. The Samoli 
inscription of the reign of Siladitya the fifth descendant of Guhil dated 
646 A. D. in the opening lines describes Siladitya as a ‘Narapati’, a 
conqueror of enemies and cause of delight to the God, Brahman and 


.21 The traditional bardic accounts, recorded by Col. Tod and others of Guhil's 
birth and parentage are as foliows: :—Guhil’s father (the name is wrongly given 
as Siladitya) ruled over Bansala or Bilbilpur Pattan, a place in Saurāstra where he 
met his death at the hands of the ba.barians from the north. His queen 
Puspavati, being pregnant had gone on a pilgrimage to the temple of Bhawani, 
situated at Candravati (the old capital of ile Parmars near Abu), a town in her 
, father's dominion. On her way back she received the news of Raja's death and 
destruction of his fort. She was then at a town Nagadrah or Nagda and the 
"Brāhmaņas of the place did not allow her to perform Sati. After some days a 
son was born to her, who was left to the care of Brahmani Kamalavati or accord- 
ing to another version, a Brahman Vijay Dutta who was the priest in a temple 
of Kctesawar Mahadeva and longed for a son. On the hesitation of this Brahman 
family emigrated from Vadnagar or Vimagar to accept a ‘Ksatriya’ child the 
Rani gave him the words that seven generations of the prince would follow the 
Brahmanic rites. Guhil made the Brahman family which brought him up, his 


family Purohits or perpe and they commanded great influence PER the 
saviours of the line. 


22 Nansi's Chronicle, p. 1; Tod: (Crooke) vol. 1, PP: 258. 
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the preceptors."? These epithets clearly imply that Siladitya was not 
‘a Brahman but a Ksatriya Raja. In the same way Guhil also 
became a cause of delight to the Brahmans from Anandpur who 
were not his ancestors, as Dr. Bhandarkar thinks, but his ‘purohits’. 
Dr. Bhandarkar, therefore, is not correct in saying that the term 
*Mahideva' used for Guhil in the verse means ‘a Brahman.’ He has 
interpreted the lines to suit his own theory and confused the Purohit 
family of Guhil with his ancestors. But in reality the verse means 
that Guhadatta greatly honoured the Brahman family of Anandpur and 
not that he himself was a Brahman and belonged to it. 

It seems that Vedšarmā for the first time made use of the term 
Vipra’ a qualifying word for Bappa. It is also worthy of note that 
the genealogy of the Guhilots given by Vedšarmā in the two aforesaid 
inscriptions is incorrect and incomplete and reveals the poet’s ignorance 
of sober history. The greatest blunder of this poet writer of the 
above inscriptions is that he has made Guhila a descendant of, Bappa 
which is. obviously absurd. It is surprising that Dr. Bhandarkar has 
relied upon these two inscriptions which are full of errors of fact and 
failed to draw attention to these errors. 

It may be repeated here that Guhil's mother promised to her 

Brahmin saviours that her descendants upto the seven generations 
would follow the Brahmanic rules of life. In view of the sanctity that 
is attached to the words of a ‘Sati’ the promise made by this lady was — 
faithfully carried out by her descendants. Ie is, therefore, under- 
standable as to why inscription writers qualify Bappa and some other 
Guhilot princes wich adjectives that are usually though not always 

. meant fo Brahmins. 

In his second inscription from Abu of the year 1285 A.D., © Ved- 
Satma represents Bappa to have exchanged his priestly splendour for 
Ksatriya lustre with his preceptor Harit Rashi. The verse confirms |- 
* to a large extent the traditional account that it was till the days of 
Bappa, who was the eighth in descent from Guhil, the Guhilot princes 
led Brahmanic life as desired by che ‘Sati’. It would be wrong to 
tender the verse to mean as Dr. Bhandarkar has done that Bappa was 


23 Nagari Pracarini Patrika (N.S.), pt. 1, pp. EUN 
af fas ili) amna sten afa: aparat 
gedt: (A) et FAA: l 
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a Brahmin and his family became known as Ksatriya, Sida» Harit 

Rashi was originally a Ksatriya whom afterwards Bappa made a 

Brahmin. It is interesting to note that Vedasarma himself writes in 

the 3rd and 4th lines of the same verse (which Dr. Bhandarkar has. 
not taken into account) that princes in his race (i.e. Bappa’s) are 

‘shining intensely on the surface of the earch verily like the Ksatriya 

Dharma in bodily form**. Moreover two of Bappa's ancestors ‘Sila- 

ditya’ and ‘Aparajit’ have definitely been described as Ksatriya Rajas 

with ail the glories of the martial life attached to their names in two 

different inscriptions?? composed in their own life time. These 

contemporary records establish the fact that the  Guhilots were 

. never really looked upon as Brahmins. Dr. Bhandarkar’s inter- 

pretation of the verse in Abu record of C. 128 5, therefore, appears to- 
‘be far fetched, Even the term ‘Vipra’ used by the poet for Bappa 

should not be taken to mean a ‘Brahman by birth.’ Vipra literally 

means a sage or a wise man who has studied the holy scriptures and is 

"well versed in performing religious ceremonies and rites.** And Bappa 

possessed these qualifications in an abundant degree. That: seems to 

be the reason why he was styled as Vipra in the above inscription. 

In the absencé of reliable information the poet in his attempt to 
explain the frequent references to the Brahman family from Anandpur 
perhaps presuraed, unconsciously of course, that Bappa was also a 
Brahmin from Anandpur. Or it may be that being himself a Nagar 
Brahman he took pride in connecting, wrongly of course, * Bappa with 
the Nagar Brahman family of Anandpur and referred to him by 
the equivocal expression of Vipra. 

In his third argument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to seek support for his 
contention from the Ekalingamabatm ya", composed by Maharana. 


Kumbha and one Kanh Vyas. At the beginning of the chapter 


24 Ind. Anti, vol. 16, pp, 347. 

25 Samoli. Ins. N. P. Patrika (NS.), pt. I, PP. 311-24 and Kundeswar Ins. 
El, vol. 4, pp. 31-32. 

26 V. S. Apte: The Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary 1890, p. 982 
SRAT, * afeqarasasqreqr, gives the following meanings of the term 
Vipra: — 

1. qqfa wüfüfa fxs: ie. one who sows dba 14 or virtue is Vip:a. 
2. Hardt ar or wise man. 
27 For these verses see JASB., vol. V, No. 6, p- 171. 
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‘Rajvarnan’ it describes the genealogy? of a Nagar- Brahman 
family of ‘Vaijvapa’ gotra. emigrated from Anandpur. To this 
genealogy names of Guhadutta and Bappa have also' been attached 
on the suppositiom that Bappa was son of Cuhil and that both 
were Nagar Brahmans from Anandpur. This mistake of including 
the names of Guhil and Bappa in, the genealogy of the Brahmans 
is caused by a. wrong interpretátion given to the oft-repeated 
verse of the  Aitpur incription of Saktikumar dated 977 A. D. 
that’ uses the word ‘Mahideva’ to qualify Guhil. This NE verse, 
preceded. by the expression ‘‘as said by the ancient poets," has been 
qucted in the Ekalingamabatmya. "The compilers of this work took 
the word ‘Mahideva’ to mean-a Brahman as is evident from its use . 
by them in the verse 2 of the same series in-which Vijayaditya, the : 
first name of the line is called ‘Mahideva’ and a ‘Vipra’ of the Nagar 
family. It is, of course, worthy of note here that -the first name of 
this. genealogy of the Nagar Brahman family of Anandpur in the 
Ekalingamabatmya is also the same as Vijayāditya or Vijey dutta, a 
Nagar from Vadnagar or Anandpur of the traditional accounts referred 
_to above and who, as the legend goes, brought up Guhil and remained 
attached to his dynasty as the ‘Raj Purohitas'. This leaves little 
room for doubt that the first seven names in the genealogy of the 
* Ekalingamabatmya ate the names of che members of the Purohit family 
of the Guhilots and not of those of the latter’s ancestors. Either in 
ignorance "or perhaps out of the consideration for the fact that 
Guhil was an adopted son of a notable member of this family, his 
name and those of his descendants have also been given in the same, 
* continuation. This view is confirmed by the fact that these first 
seven names (of the Nagar family) preceding that of Guhil's in : 
„the kolih gomabitmye do not find a place in any other record giving ' 
the genealogy of the Mewar dynasty. Maharana Kumbha than whom 

there could be no better authority about the genealogy of his ancestors 
does not give these names in the Kumbhalgarh, Ranpur and Chitor 
Kirti Stambha inscriptions which record the genealogy of the kings of 
Mewar and were composed under his personal supervision. The 


28 The genealogy is thus—Vijjay Ditya, his son Kefava, his son Naga Raul, 
his son Bhoga Raul, his son Ashadhar, his son Sri Deva, his son Mahadeva and 
then Guhadutta and Bappa. ~ 
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authenticity ^f the Ekalingamabatmya for the earlier history of the 

Guhilots has been doubted since the days of Kavi Raj Syamal Das,” 

the celebrated author of ‘Virvinod’.. These verses of the Ekalinga- 

mabatmya, if at all of any historical value, at best give the pedigree 

from Vijayaditya onwards of the Purohit family—the Nagars from 

Anandpur i in whose care Guhil as a child was left, and not of Guhil’s 
ancestors as Dr. Bhandarkar believes. 

In his fourth argument Dr. Bhandarkar says that Mahārāņā 
Kumbha in ‘Rasik Priya’ his commentary on Gita Govinda speaks of 
Bappa as a ‘Dvija’ of *Baijvapa' gotra which is a clear evidence that 
the Guhilots originally were Brahmans. The word ‘Dvija’ for Bappa 
has also been used in the Ekalinga temple inscription dated 1489 A.D. 
ofthe days of Mahārāņā Raimal.?? But the term ‘Dvija’ does not 

, necessarily mean a Brahman only. Its use for Bappa by Maharana 
Kumbha simply hints at the religious life lead by him. In fact the 
term ‘Dvija’ means the ‘twice born’ and is applicable to the three 
castes—the Brahman, Ksatria, and Vai$ya and not exclusively to the - 
Brahmans. That this term was used in the above sense is clear 
from the fact chat in some of the insctiptions of the same period such 
as the Narlai inscription of Raimal's time (c. 1473-1509) Guhil, 

` Bappa and Khumman have been described as "Sūryavarnši Rājās. at 

Dr. Bhandarkar's next argument centres round the fact that the 
‘Gotra’ of the Guhilots is the same as that of the Nagars, namely, 
‘Vaijvapa’ and hence the former must have descended from the latter. 
While the learned doctor's premises are unexceptional, his conclusion 
is fallacious. It has been conclusively proved by late Dr. Ojha?? that 
the Ksatriyas derived their *Gotra' from that of their family ‘Purohits’ 
—a fact clearly mentioned in the Mitāksara”* and A$valayana,? In 


ag Nāgarī Pracūriņi Patrikā, (cld series’, vol. 15, pt. III, p. 32. 

30 Bbawnagar Ins., p. 121. The fact has not been noted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

31 Manusmrti, ch. 10, verse 3. sig: Wham dye qui fea: ! 

32 Narla Ins, dated 1500 A.D., Nagari Pracāriņi Patrika, P I, p. 268 
ft. note 53. 33 Ojha: Hist. of Raj., vol. I, Appendix i. 

34 Mitāksarā, p. 14. ‘qazaf sifafersttararara SEDIS gafa- 
assi fa v 

35 Afaliyana: qur q qanana Aga AFN inā afazi 
Sa saamaa: ( at a) 
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view of this .the ‘Gotra’ of the Ksatriya family changed with the 
change of the Purohit and examples of which exist in authentic records 
and have been cited by the late Dr. Ojha.** Far from supporting 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory the fact that the Gukilots and the Nagars have 
had the same gotra, it establishes the authenticity of the traditional 
Rajput accounts about Guhil’s birth and early: history namely that 
this posthumous prince .of the Solar race was brought up by Vaijvapa 
Gotri Nagar Brahman of Vadnagar or Anandput who became. his 
family priest and whose gotra was also adopted by the prince. 

* Next the learned Doctor.opines that the history of the tradition of 
Brahman origin of the Guhilots goes as. far back as the later half 
of the roth century and quotes the Aitpur inscription of 977 A.D. 
in support of his view. But as we have already shown, this inscrip- 
tion does not refer to Guhil or Bappa as Brahman and does not, there- 
fore, support Dr. Bhandarkat’s theory. We have also shown before’ . 
that even 7th century Guhilot princes such as Šīlāditya and Aparajit 
have been described as Ksatriya Rajas?'. : 

^ ^ As regards his seventh argument it may be pointed that Dr. 
Bhandarkar has misinterpreted a verse in the Chatsu epigraph?*. In che 
second halfofthe verse in question a Guhilot prince ‘Bhartrbhatta’ is 
compared with ‘Ram’ as possessed of Brahma Ksatra (i.e both priestly 
' and martial) qualities, free from turmoil, full of bravery and proficient l 
in the sport of cutting of trees viz. the soldiers of his enemies.. In the 
first place, Dr. Bhandarkar substitutes *Para$uram' for clearly mentioned 
‘Ram’ as the former was a Brahman, devoted tothe Ksatriya ideal of 
war. Now if the author of the Prašasti had meant to convey that sense 
. he could have: conveniently used ‘Paraguram’. But because Bhartrbhatta 
was a Ksatriya of the Solar race he has been compared with ‘Ram’ who 
was also equally brave and proficient in.cutting the soldiers of the 
enemy. Secondly, the learned doctor has gone to the extent of say- 
ing that ‘Brahma Ksatra' was a caste in the process.of evolution. 
The term, on the other hand, means that Bhartrbhatta for whom it is 
meant in the inscription was endowed with both martial and priesdy 


36 Ojha: His. of Udaipur, vol, 1, P. 224; Rajputana Museum Report 1920-21 
P 3- 
37 Vide arguments No. 1 & 2. 
38. Epi. Ind., vol. 12; P. 13, verse 7. 
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gualities and not as Dr. Bhandarkar has inferred that "Bhattrbhatta was 
a Brahman in extraction but performed regal duties’. The use of 
the term Brahma Ksatra’ is also seen in Puranas for such Ksatriya 
Rajas as either adopted Brahman Dharma or were more inclined to- 
wards. it.?° ^ There is also inscriptional evidence wherein the term 
"Brahma Ksatra’ has been used with the name of a. Ksatriya prince. 
For example, the Deopura inscription*® uses the expression for Sāmanta- 
Sena of Bengal who definitely belonged to the lunar race of the 
Ksatriyas. Halāyudha,** the court poet of the Parmar Raja Munj of 
Malwa, extols his patron Munj as ‘belonging to Brahma Ksatra 
kula’. But we know for certain that Munj was a. Ksatriya, Hence 
the term did not mean a ‘Brahman engaged in Ksatriya duties’ but 
a Ksatriya endowed with spiritual qualities, Raja Bhartrbhatta ‘of 
Chatsu inscription, therefore, was not a Brahman but a Ksatriya, 
who also seems to have followed like other early. Guhilot kings the 
Brāhmaņic rule of life as was traditionally practised in the clan since 
the days of Gubil in keeping with the words given by his ‘sati’ mother. 

"Last of all, Dr. Bhandarkar maintains that the Brahman origin of 
the Guhilots was not unknown, even to Nansi*? and Karim-ud-din*? 
(the author of Tawarikh-i-Malwa) writers of the 17th and rgth century 
respectively, who describe Bappa as a prince of ‘Brahman extraction’. 
As for Nansi it may be noted here, that though he described Bappa, 
not.Guhil, the founder of the line as of Brahman origin, he really 
believed -in the traditional story of Guhil’s bringing up by a Nagar 
Brahman family and of having been by birth a Ksatriya of the Solar 
race, Dr. Bhandarkar omits bac take into consideration these facts in 
Nansi which go against his theory. Karimuddin is not an ‘authority 
on Rajput history. The testimony of Abul Fazl, chan whom there 
was no greater painstaking researcher in mediaeval times, must be 
accepted as the standard belief of Muslim writers of the age. "Asa 


39. Most of the Puranas write Raja Ksemaka of the Paurava Varhša as a 
“Brahma Ksatra.’ 4o El, vol. I, p. 307. 
41 Halayudha: Pingalsētravrtti, ed. by Pt. Kedar Nath, p. 49. The verse 
is as follows: — sregrqranpaita: VARTA AKTU: I 
azagg qu: Mar KAPI safe no Dem v, ga | 
42 Nansis Chronicle, p..1. “aife safa aera afaarat” 1 
43 JASB., 1909 vol. 6, p. 179. & 
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Brahman at the beginning of their. history nurtured’ their house", . 
writes he in Ain-i-Akbari. “They (the Rāņās) are accounted as belong- 
ing to this caste".*^ The irresistible conclusiou, therefore, .is that the 
Guhilots are not Brahman by origin as Dr. Bhandarkar has presumed 
but are Ksatriyās as has popularly been believed. Even if in 
some of their later records they have been referred as Brahmans itts- 
because the founder of the line was brought up and protected by.a - 
Nagar Brahman family of Vadnagar or Anandpur who were the 
Purohits of the Guhilots. l l 

Besides, the above arguments we are in possession of several 
positive facts recorded in contemporary inscriptions, which Dr. Bhan- 
darkar has not taken into consideration, but which prove the Ksatriya 
origin of the Guhilots:; — m c 

„1. The Sāmoli village inscription dated 648 A.D.**, the earliest. ` 
of all the known records of this dynasty describes Siladitya, the fifth 
descendant of Guhil in these words: —‘safa fast fgut afya- 
Terra meee af: agamatamar: | gat: ( mem) ie. 
“Triumphant on the earth is Raja Siladitya, the conqueror of enemies, 
bestower of delight on God, Brahman and preceptors and who is the 
moon on the firmament of his dynasty.” This verse clearly implies 
that Siladitya was a Ksatriya quite distinct from the Brahmans to 
whom he afforded delight. 

2. Another inscription** dated 661 A.D. recovered from the 
Kundesvara temple near Nagda of the days of Siladitya's son Aparajit 
says about the latter that “In the illüstrious Guhilanya or Guhila 
l "varhša shines the fame of Sriman Raja Aparajit, proficient in destroying 
all the turbulent elements and served by a number of Rajas who 
bowed their heads before him." In the above verse the poet has used 
such adjectives and qualifying phrases, underlined in the text below, . 
for Aparajit which are conventionally used for che Ksatriyas and not 
for the Brahmanas, 


44 Ain-i-Akbari (Eng. Trans. Jarrett) vol. 2, p. 269. 
` 45 Nagari Pracarint Patrika, (N.S. pt. 1 p. 311-24. ` 

46 EL, vo. 4 p. 31-32. “am fafa Aafaa- 
Sragenan aR: faan qf 


queres Aa RA gT u l 
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3. A gold coin ascribed to Bappa by Dr. G. H. Ojha*' is said 


to contain a mark of the Sun on the obverse of it. This according to 
him is a'decisive contemporary evidence in favour of the Solar descent 
of the Guhilots. 
4. A fragmentary inscription*® on the Lakuleesh temple of the 
Pāšupata sect. near Ekaliūga dated 971 A.D. in the reign of Raja 
* Natvahana clearly implies by the expression "Raghuvarhša Kirtipisunah’ 
` used therein that as early as this date the Guhilots were known as 
‘Raghuvarhsis’, Dr. Bhandarkar while editing the record has omitted 
to take into.consideration the word ‘RaghuvathSa’ though it is there in 
the original text. The value of this unimpeachable record, describing 
the Cahilots as Raghuvarhsis, is enhanced by the fact ` that it was a 
ptivate record and not composed by the order of a king of this dynasty. 

5. -The sixth verse of even the Aitpur inscription’® dated 977 
— . A.D. describes Raja Narvahana as a Ksatriya (waa) which Dr. Bhan- 
darkar has altogether ignored. 

6. An inscription dated 1278 A.D.*° originally fixed at Chitor 
on the Syampāršavanath -temple built by Rawal Samar Singh’s mother 
Jaitala Devi describes Sitnha, one of the early kings of Mewar as a 
‘descendant of Guhil and a Ksatriya’. . It will interest the reader to 
* know that this Chitor inscription was contemporaneous with those of 
Abu and Chitor composed by Vedšarmā. One fails to understand 
as to why Dr. Bhandarkar has not collated them to find out the 
correct meaning of Vedašarmā's ambiguous composition. 

7. Another epigraph®* of Rana Kumbha's father Rana Mokal 
(1421-1433) from a place Šrūgi Rsi (six miles from Ekaliàgaji) dated 
1428 A.D. quite contrary to Ekalingamabatmya, Kumbhalgarh prasasti 


: and Rasik Priya speaks of Rand Mokal’s grandfather Rana Ksatra 


47 Nagari Pracāriņi Patrika, (N.S.) pt. 241-85. 

48 Bombay Asiatic Society Journal, vol. 22, j'p. 166-67. 
49 Ind. Anti., vol. 39 p. 191, verse 6. 

so Bhawnagar Ins. p. 75. 


5t qd admiri qaaa ufu 
| Std TATEAN: god doves ATP: 
Wrpm et Ta: Sars gerer TSA fast 
ad faiais wafers N (unpublished). 
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Singh or Khetā.as belonging to the Ksatriya varnša. The expression : 
used in the original text for him is aliis i.e. 'the jewel of 
the Ksatriya vara. 

8. One more inscription of Rana Raimal’ s reign (Gs: 147 3-1509) 
from a Jain temple at Narlai village in the district of Jodhpur | dated U 
1500 A.D. clearly mentions that Guhil, Bappa, Khumman etc. ‘are 
'Sütyavarhái Rājās. 

On the basis of the overwhelming and uaap contemporary 
evidénce the present writer has come to the conclusion that the 
Guhilots are Ksatriyas of the Solar race 'and that. Dr. Bhandarkar has . 
unfortunately. misread the’ insēriptional ii and. deducēd an untenable E: 


inference, 


M: L: MATHUR 7 24s 


52 Nagari Pracāriņi Patrikā, pt. 1 pp. 268 ft. note 53. 


Srinatha Acarya-oudamani of Bengal 
(His worhs and bistory) 


- Bengal may be proud of the masterly products of the wide study 
and mature thought of her worthy son Raghunandana, the most emi- 
nent of the Smārta scholars that she has ever produced, but the name 
of the teacher who trained up this mastermind and gave to 
Bengal Smrti a new trend with a new spirit which, with modifications, 
culminated in the works of his worthy pupil Raghunandana, is no 
longer very familiar to us. This teacher, who is no other than Sri- 
nātha Ācārya-cūdāmaņi, son of Mahāmahopādhyāya Šrīkarācārya, and 
who was one of the highly esteemed and widely known scholars 
and authors of mediaeval Bengal, has left behind him a good number 
of Smrti works which once created a stir in this province ; but un- 
fortunately, with the exception of the Tatparya-dipika, Dāyabhāga- 
tippanī and Durgotsava-viveka, none of his remaining works, though 

` of no little importance for the study of the social and religious history 
of Bengal, has yet seen the light in printed form. It is, therefore, 
intended to- „give an account of Srinatha’s life and family as well as 
of his ‘works, which are very often referred to, directly or indirectly, 
by Raghunandana, Govindananda and others, 


I. Srīnātba's Works 


"Šrīnātha Acarya-cüdamani, who is most probably to be distinguish- 


` ed from Srinatha Bhatta, author of the Kosthi-pradipa’ and the Dattaka- 


RL Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (hereinafter referred to as 
Mitra, Notices), I, p. 183, No. 323; Hrishikesh Shastri and Shiva Chandra Gui, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the Calcutta 
. Sanskrit College (hereinafter referred to as Caf, Sans. Coll. Cat), IX, pp. 1-2, 
No. 1; Dacca University Mss. Nos. 52A, 4552 and 4494. 

.In one of the introductory, verses of his Kostbi-pradipa, Srinatha Bhatta says 
that he wrote the work on the bank cf the Ganga (most probably Bhagirathi) 
—itargaz: gaama atgtaetu fqqu fragum: | It is to be noted that besides 
the name and the residence of the author on the bank of the Ganga, there is 
nothing in the Kostbi-pradipa which may help us in identifying this Srinatha 
Bhatta with our Šrīnātha Aczrya-cüdamani. 
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nirnaya,” was, according to tradition? -a resident of Navadvipa in 
the district of Nadia. He wrote a good number of Smrti works, 
most of which have been mentioned by Manomohan Chakravarti in 
his short but learned essay on ‘Contributions to the History of Smrti 


in Bengal and Mithila'.* These works, as mentioned by Chakravarti, 
are the following : 


(1) Sāra-mafijarī, a comméntary . on the Cbandoga- 
` parišista-prakāša of Narayana ; di 


(2) Sraddha-viveka-vyakhya or Sraddba-viveka-tippant,® 


a commentary on Sülapani's Srāddba-viveka ; 


(3) Tatparya-dipika,” a commentary on Sélapani’s Tithi- 


viveka ; 


2 Cal. Sans. Coll. Cat., II. P- 154-155, Nos. 165-166. 

3 That this tradition is not totaly baseless, seems to be shown by the fact 
that Ramabhadra, son of. Srinatha, calls himself "Navadvipa-nivasi'. in the cólo- 
phon of the India Office Ms. of his Smrti-tattva-samgraba. (See Eggeling, 
India Office Catalogue, III, No. 1567, p. 486. In his Tantra-pramoda Rameé- 
vara, the second son of Rāmabhadra, also mentions him as a resident on the 
bank of the Ganga (see Mitra, Notices I, PP: 139-140, No.260.........bbattacaryab 
grasiddbo nikbila-janapade jabnu-kanyā-piatīre,..,...../ D: v 

.4 This essay was published in JASB, XL 1915, pp. 311-406. In spite of 
the fact that the author has, collected together in this essay much infotmation ^ 
regarding Šrīnātha and. his literary activity, there are shortcomings which I` ` 
have tried to remove in the present account of the great Smārta. 

5 Chintaharan Chakravarti, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Vangiya Sabitya Parisad, (hereinafter referred to as Vang. Sab. Par. 
Cat.), p. 268, Ms. No. 1508. This Ms. is complete and is dated Saka 1680. 

6 Haraprāsad Shastri, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (hereinafter referred 
to as Shastri, Notices), Second Series, I, pp. 381-382, No. 376. 
` Mhe Ms. of the Sraddba-viveka-vyakbya, described in Cal. Sans. Coll. Cat., 
Il, pp. 396-7 (No. 433), begins with the same introductory verses ‘as those of the 
Ms. mentioned above, but ends differently. 


. See also Dacca University Ms. No, 4313 (fols. 64 ff) for an abridgment (?) 
of Srinatha's Sraddba-viveka-vyakbya. : C 
7 ‘Shastri, Notices, Second Series, II, PP: 73:74. No. 87; Aufrecht, Bodleian 7 
Catalogue, p. 283, No. 662; Cal. Sans. Coll. Cat., Il, pp. 67-68, No. 75 (this. 
Ms. is incomplete). 
This commentary has been edited with Šūlapāņi's Tithi-viveka by Dr, J. B. 
Chaudhuri, Calcutta. , 
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(4)  Daye-bbága-tippáni,' a commentary on PEE 
Dāya-bbāga ; 

(5). Gudbartba-dipika, of which no Ms. has been ondi as 
yet but which is mentioned in connection with Sraddha i in some 
Mss. of the Krtya-tattvarnava? ; 

(6) Vivekarnava,’® which deals with the following topics : 
Veda as che highest authority in matters concerning Dharma ; 
names of the different sciences (vidya) ; character of Dharma- 
šāstra; names of Smrti-kāras as given by Sankha-likhita, 
Bhavisya-purana etc.; what is Sadacara; Ācāra as a source of 
Dharma; the great authority of Sruti in those cases where 
Sruti and Smrti differ; authority of tdefa-prasiddha acara' even 
af it goes against Sruti (on this Brhaspati is quoted as an autho- 
rity); different kinds of Smrti (viz., drstartlia, adrstartha etc.); 
on Paribhasa; different kinds of. bath and their results; duties 
to be done during and after bath; on Sráddha; duties of Südras; 
en eclipses; and so on; 

(7) Vivaba-tattvarnava, a treatise on the different ques- 
tions relating to Hindu marriage; 

12 


(8) K riyadattvārņavas” which was is certainly not known as 


8 Published in Pandita Bharata Candra siromants edition of the Dāya- 
bhaga of- Jimūtavāhana (1863-1866). 
See: also "Eggeling, India Office: Catalogue, Ill; p. 460, No. 1513 for a Ms. 
of the commentary. : 
- 9 See Dacca University Ms. ‘No. 4630 (fol 39b) and Ms. No. 2. 38/12 


: (number i in the valuation list; fol. 652) freres rq ria raat faaara 
q agda afa | 

See also the corresponding passage ( fraveraretayerdat AAT, E REED] 
gfq) in the Calcutta Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad Ms. No. g18. * 

10 Ms. No. 1536, Vaügiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. "This is an incomplete 
Ms. consisting of fols. 1-42. 

1x For an incomplete Ms. (consisting of fols. 1-7) see Vang. ce b. Par. Cat., 

p. 153, Ms. No. 1484. 

12 For Mss. of this work see Mitra, Notices, Il, pp. 361-2, No. 986 (the 
Ms. is incomplete); Haraprasad Shastri, Descriptive Catalogue’ of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta (hereinafter re- 

ferred to as Shastri, ASB. Cat.), III, pp. 230-1, No. 2139 (Ms. No. 3690, dated 
1636 Saka); Vang. Sab. Par. Cat., p. 126, Ms. No, 1535; Calcutta Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parisad Ms. No. 518 (Sri); Edward VII Anglo-Sanskrit Library, Nava- 
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«Krtya-kāla-vinirņaya” as R. L. Mitra, Manomohan Chakravarti, 
P, V. Kane, Theodore Aufrecht and others say!” and which 
deals with the proper time and procedure of the different fasts 
and festivals to be observed during the. twelve months of the 
year; l 

(9) Durgotsava-viveka,!* a short treatise dealing with ttre 
different acts to be done in Durga-worship as well as with the 
proper time for these acts; 

(10) Prāyašcitta-viveka,”* a treatise on expiations, which 
is quite distinct from the Prayascitta-viveka of Sülapani and 
deals with the following topics: the real nature (svarüpa) of 
expiation; determination of the Mahapatakas, Upapatakas etc.; 


dvipa (Dist. Nadia) Ms. No. 887 (there are two more Mss. of the Krtya- 
tattvarnava in this Library); Dacca University Mss. Nos. 49 (dated Saka 1503), 
4320 (dated Saka 1717), 4630 (dated Saka 1740), M, 2. 38/12 (dated Saka 1744) 
ad 652B (an incomplete Ms). I T d BA 

13 Mitra, Notices, II, No. 986, p. 361; Manomohan Chakravarti in JASB., 
XI, 1915, p. 347; P. V. Kane, History of Dbarma-fastra, 1, PP- 535 and 753; 
Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, P. 114; and so on. 

(The word 'krtya-kāla-vinirņaya”, occurring in the second introductory verse 
of the Krtya-tattvārņava, must be taken in its literal sense to indicate the con- 
tents of the Krtyķ-tattvārņava, viz., the determination of proper time for the 
different rites and duties of the Hindus. 

What the real title of this work is Krtya-tattvarnava is shown not only by 


the verse ‘gaar ata faqe afud aar etc.” with which S:inatha 
concludes his Krtya-tattvarnava and which occurs in all the seven complete Mss. 
of this work I have examined, but also by the fact that in all the direct 
references made by  Raghunandana and others to the work the title 
is given invariably as ‘Krtya-tattvarnava’ and not as 'Krtya-kala-vinirnaya! 
(For the direct references to the 'Krtya-tattvarnava' see Raghunandana's Smrti- 
tativa (Jivananda's edition) I, pp. 86, 161, 357, 498, 509, and Il, pp. 132. 236; 
Candana-dhenu-dana (Dacca University Ms. No. 4475, fcl. rb; Kamalakara- 
bhatta’s Nirņaya-sindhu (Nirņaya Sagara Press edition), pp. 126, 128, 12g. 188, 

14 Edited by Satish Chandra Siddhantabhushan and published by the Sans- 
krit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 

For a Ms. of this work see Shastri, Notices, Second Series, IIT, PP. 92-93, 
No. 143. (Shastri fails to’ notice that this Ms., which beging with the same’ 
words as those cf the section on Durgotsava in Jimūtavāhana's Kāla-viveka but 
whose end is the same as that of Srinatha’s Dwrgotsava-viveka, contains two 
works, viz. (r) the section on Durgotsava in Jimūtavēhana's Kala-viveka and 
(2) Srinatha's Durgotsava-viveka. : 

15 Mitra, Notices, VIII, pp. 272-3, No. 2830. 
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power of different kinds of expiations for different kinds of 

sins; rules relating to taking food in Cāndrāyaņa etc.; conduct 

of the sinner on the day preceding that of expiation; expiation 

for tearing one’s sacred thread, for addressing one’s own wife 
` as mother out of rage, and so on; 

(11) Suddbi-viveka,* which is different from the $uddbi- 
vivekas of Šūlapāņi and Rudradhara and treats of impurity of 

| different persons, male or female, young or old, due to birth, 
death, miscarriage etc.; 

(12) 4cara-candrika, which was written most probably 
in two parts (Pürva-khanda and Uttara-khaņda?) and which 
deals with the duties of the Südras, viz., the duties prescribed 
ot forbidden for them, their sipping of water, cleansing of teeth, 
taking of food, cohabitation with their wives, other daily duties, 
funeral sacrifices, etc.; 5 

(13) Dāna-candrikā,"* which was written. by Šrīnātha 
after consulting the Matsya-tantra etc. (arā aagaraīf; fme 
araafeaer), and which treats of the various kinds of gifts, viz., 
those to. be made in funeral sacrifices, on suitable occasions, in 
proper places, and so on; 

(14) Srāddba-candrikā,'* dealing with the procedure to be 
followed in funeral sacrifices (viz., the duties to be done on the 
day preceding that of the funeral sacrifice, rules regarding the 
feasts to be given on the occasion, the methods of performing 
Parvana Sráddha, Ekoddista, Sapindikarana, Vrddhi-sraddha etc., 

M and the like) and having an introductory verse in which Srinatha 
styles himself simply Acdrya-ciidamani”® and says that he wrote 


16 Ibid, VIII, pp. 273-4 No. 2831. 

17 Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, II], p. 524, No. 1648, This is a com- 
plete Ms. of the Pūrva-khaņda of the Ācāra-candrikā and is dated Saka 1710. 
For another Ms. of the Ācāra-candrikā see Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
„in the Sanskrit College Library, Benares, p. 146, No. 918. 

18 For two incomplete Mss. of this work see Cal. Sans. Coll. Cat. II, pp. 
485-6 (No. 556) and p. 488, No. 563. 

19 Eggeling India Office Catalogue, II, p. 558, No. 1734; Shastri, ASB. 
Cat., III, p. 406, No, 2311. 

: 20 In the introductory verses ot his Ācārs-canarikā, Srāddba-dipikā and 
Suddbi-tattvarnava also Srinatha calls himself simply 'Ācārya-cūdāmaņi.” 
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this work after consulting ‘all the Samhitās and Samgrahas'— 
da: dere aay ara see: 1 
maiga dtgfafirugā u 


I (15) Sraddba-dipika™, which gives the methods of the 
funeral sacrifices to be performed by the Yajurvedins and the 
Sāmavedins and. seems to be a continuation of Šrīnātha's 


Šrāddba-candrikā; 


(16) Suddbi-tattvārņava,”” which deals with purification in 
cases of Ašauca caused by birth and death, etc., and in the 
introductory verse of which Stinatha says that he wrote this 
work after consulting the Samhitās of Manu and other gteat 

. sages and the Nibandhas written by prominent scholars. 


Besides the works mentioned above, Srinàtha should also be 
credited. with the authorship of a Paddbati (most probably called 
Srinatba-paddbati) as well as of another work entitled Siddbantadaría. 
Of these two, the former is mentioned once in Stinatha’s Durgotsava- 
viveka and four times in the Kytya-tattvarnava. In the latter work 
it is referred to, on two occasions, for the methods of performing the 
Ananta-vrata and offering ‘arghya’ to Agastya, and on the other two 
occasions it is directed to be followed in its method of Durgā-pūjā on 
the Saptami Tithi and of Dipa-dana after Laksmi-püjà on Sukha-ratri. 

. Though in none of the above mentioned references does Srinatha 
connect himself with the Paddbati as its author, the manner in which 
the Paddbati is mentioned in the Krtya-tattvarnava,** shows that the 
Paddbati must have been a work of Srinatha; because, like Raghu- 


21 Cal. Sans. Coll. Cat., Il, P. 389, No. 425. 

22 Shastri, ASB. Cat. III, PP. 232-3, No. 2140 (Ms. No. 3689. This Ms. 
is dated Saka 1538. . 

For a description of this Ms. see also Manomohan Chakravarti in JASB., 
XI, 1915, p. 346 (footnote 1). 
P ip Dacca University Ms. No. 4630, fol. 54a (uargvrafāftra Tras d8:), 
fol. 54b (seigrafafneg daaragdāvi), fol. 64a (mat a aaaf qal gage 
‘faftrar quf eur), and fol. gra (sewrfaweid gear sat Gg rmi 


| saga iva zara ). | 
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nandana™ and Govindānanda,** wherever Srinatha has to refer to any 
work for a particular topic or its detailed treatment, he invariably 
„refers to one or other of his own." That the Paddbati is a work 
of Šrīnātha is also definitely shown by an anonymous work called: 
Candana-dhenu-dana which mentions a «Cūdāmani-krta-paddhati' 7 

The title ‘Paddhati’ and the nature of the references made to it in 
the Kytya-tattvārņava show that it was a manual dealing with the 
methods of performing various religious rites and ceremonies. 

As no Ms. of this work has been found as yet, itis not possible 


for us to say anything more as regards its nature, extent and con- 
tents. 


(24 Smrti-tattva, I, pp. 6 (777 freier etaed, 15 (Ceara gfādvā 
araa a), 59, 68, 113 ( frareedareettarisgd aa: ) 134, 150, 152, 166, 
167, 233, 254, 273, 281, 282, 291, 319, 325, 367, 369, 375, 507, 775, 808, 
828, 834, 847, 884; II, PP- 6, 56, 95, 105, 107, 114, 127, 160 (araa, 
afastagai FTA), 171, 186, 190, 197, 211, 228, 237, 307, 423, 443, 445, 
456, 461, 475, 532. 543. 547, 589, 617, 632, 634, 636, 644; Durgā-pūjā- 
tattva, p. 1. M 

„There is a solitary case where Raghunandana says that as Mādhavācārya 
has dealt elabcrately with Ekādaši-upavāsa, Raghunandana avoids its detailed 
treatment for want of space. (See Smrti-tattva, MI, P-23—%Xa74 arvaraniurd- 


NATÈ udggīeaa | nequ onam fafa ). It is to be noted that in this case 
Raghunandana does not refer his readers to Mādhavācāryas work; he only 
informs his readers of Mādhavācārya's detailed treatment of the topic. 

25 Šuddbi-kaumudī, PP. 160, 162, 174, 325; Sraddba-kaumudi, pp. 85; 
323, 340, 342, 348, 380, 440, 483, 529, 559; Varsa-kaumudi, PP. 20, 22, 111, 
216, 236, 348, 352, 359, 487, 489, 559. 

The Dana-kaumudi refers only to itself (see Dana-kaumudi, PP. 64, 184, 191 
and so on). 

26 For instance, see Krtya-tattvārņava (Dacca University Ms. No: 4630), 
fols. r3b (aa q emma fax Wtserrsafaderd sqq), 21b  (ssfeafuqu- 
afafa, fran firat sarfarfaa ) 85a, g4b-95a etc; also Šrīnārha's 
Durgotsavaviveka, p. 46 (srfafüfgsqsfeoreat arerjqtfrsraraguuqu ); and so 
on. . 

27 Candana-dhenu-dāna (Dacca University Ms. No. 4475) fol 2a [qfa-] 


| gaden aci a asrafgsavadt | This Ms. does not contain the name cf 
the author. 


That the word 'Cüdàmani' unmistakably means Šrīnātha Ācāryacūdāmaņi, 


we shall see below. i 
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The Siddhāntādarša has been mentioned as a work of Srinatha in 
four good Mss. of the Krtya-tattvarnava.* The readings ‘frag 
fagiearest 3a gfe’ of Dacca University Ms. No. 49 (fol. 38b) and 
faeceerer (tq aaa at farag a agdūa: of Dacca University 
Mss. Nos. 4630 (fol. 39b) and M 2.38/12 (fol. 65a), though not 
ēxpressly connecting Srinàtha with the Siddhantadarsa as its author, 
must not be taken to go definitely against Šrīnātha's author- . 
ship of this work. Even if either of these two readings (occur- 
ring in Dacca University Ms. No. 49 and Mss. Nos. 4630 and 
M 2.38/12) be taken to be the original one, it can hardly go 
against Šrīnātha's authorship of the Siddbantadaría, because he 
invariably refers to one or other of his own. Hence it is highly 
probable’ that the Siddhāntādarša, which is referred to in the Krtya- 
tattvarnava for an elaborate treatment of Sraddha, is: a work of 
Šrīnātha. That Srīnātha's authorship of a. work called ‘Siddbanta- 
daría (Mirror of True Logical Conclusions) is not at all impro- 
bable, seems to be shown by the great importance attached to 
‘siddhanta’ in Srinatha’s works.?? As no Ms. of the Siddbanta- 
- daría has been found up to the present time, and as no second 
mention of this work could be discovered by us in any of the works 
in Sanskrit literature even after extensive search, we are in the dark 
about its extent and contents. (It may be mentioned here that no 
work called Siddbantzdaría has been mentioned in  Auftecht's 
Catalogus Catalogorum or in the list of works on Dharmašāstra 
appended to P. V. Kane’s*History of Dbarma-šāstra, vol. T). 

The common authorship of the above mentioned works is esta- 
blished not only by the introductory verses or the colophons or both, 
"but also by the lines or expressions common to the introductory or: 


28 Ms. No. 887 (in the Edward VIII Anglo-Sanskrit Lib:ary, Navadwip), 
Dacca University Ms. No. 4320, Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta) Ms, 
3690, and Vaügiya Sahitya Parisad Ms. No. 1535, all of which read fi» 
(vlt frame in the last-mentioned Ms.) sardaa sgia sfa. 

„29 9 ‘CE. the line Rrareqaxnteri- gaz faat wur occurring towards the , 
end of Šrīnātha's Sraddha-viveka-vyakhya, and the line ‘sfaafaaieaqtraaya: 


"ara. Randa gaaeta occurring in the introduction of the Vivekārņava. 
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concluduing portions of two or more of these works.?" Of course, a 
few of these works are said to be simply of 'Cüdámani' or ‘Acarya- 
cüdamani' (without any express mention of the name of the author) 
in their introductory verses or their colophons or both,?* but this, as 
we have already seen, need not create any doubt regarding Šrīnātha's 
authorship of these works; because the title «Ācārya-cūdāmaņi”, w which 
we find in these works in place of the author's name, was»a very 
famous one, and Srinatha has very often been referred to simply with 
this well known title or a part of it (viz., Ācārya or Cūdāmaņi) in 
Raghunandana's Yajurvedi-srāddba-tattva and Yajurvedi-vrsotsarga- 
tattva,** Raghunātha Sārvabhauma's Smārta-vyavasthārņava,”* Gopāla 
Nyāyapaficānana's _Ācāra-nirņaya,  Ašauca-nirņaya, Tithi-nirnaya 
etc,,'* Kāšīrāma Vacaspati’s commentary on Raghunandana's Suddbi- 
tattva (where Kasirama mentions Šrīnātha Ācārya-cūdāmaņi simply 
as "Cūdāmaņi"),** Bhavadeva Nyāyālamkāra Bhattācārya's work on the 
Vratas,** Visnubhatta Ādavalya's Purusārtba-cintāmaņi (Kala-kHanda, 


30 For instance, the line "TSCHITASGII sitae TT Ru occurs in the 
introductions of Srinatha’s Tātparya-dīpikā, Sraddba-viveka-vyakbya, Dāna- 
candrikā and Krtya-tattvarnava; Srinatha's Suddbi-viveka has a line RRMA 
staða wat gA which resembles much the first mentioned one; the line gi 


ST favangfcarsane qxrfgan etc.’ of the Krtya-tattvarnava may be compared to 
‘the lines 'dargai agaaga wa susqq o£ the Vivekārņava and 
“Zara wt agiearsaigra’ of the Sraddha-viveka-tika; and so on. 

31 Fer instance, in its introductory verse and colophon the Sraddba-dipika 
mentions 'Acarya-cüdámani' as its author, and in the colophon 'Ācārya-cūdāmaņi" 
is said to be the son of ‘Mahamahopadhyaya-Srikaracarya’; the Ācāra-candrikā, 
Šrāddba-candrikā and Suddbi-tattvarnava are ascribed to 'Acárya-cüdamani' in their 
introductory verses; and so on. 


32 See Smrti-tattva, II, p. 488 — ARITA RETE: ; and 
P 640 ..... ragus THREE | 

33 Dacca University Ms, No. 2126A, fol. 3b — FATA ATNA... ft 
agfta, qufq a aram. On fols. 2b, 14b, etc. there are references to ‘Acaryah’ 
(i.e. Ācārya-cūdāmaņi). 

34 Ācāra-nirņaya (Dacca University Ms. No. 327A), fol. gb; Ašanca-nirņaja 
(Dacca University Ms. No. 327C), fol. 42A; Tithi-nirnaya (Dacca University Ms. 
No. 327G), fols. 113a-b and 11gb-120a; and so on. 

Gopāla Nyaya-paficinana refers to Šrīnātha as ‘Acarya-ciidamani.’ 

35 Suddhi-tattva (Vangavasi Press ig Calcutta), pp. 100-101. 

36 Shastri, ASB. Cat., MI, No. 2096 P. 194. 
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fol. 292a)?* and in the anonymous Candana-dbenu-dána,* and 
so on. l 

As to the sequence of Šrīnātha's works, nothing can be said 
definitely except that the Sāra-matijarī, being mentioned in the 
Sraddha-viveka-vyakbya, preceded it; the Sraddba-viveka-vyakbya, 
being written according to his father's instructions (cf. sfrsxrardgaur 
ainm aen supere sate faa n) was one of his 
eatly works; the Tātparya-dīpīkā, being mentioned in the Durgotsava- 
viveka, preceded the latter; the Paddbati preceded the Durgotsava- 
viveka and the Krtya-tattvārņava, in which it is mentioned; the 
Vivekārņava has been guoted in the Krtya-tattvārņava, Dāna-candrikā 
and Srāddba-dīpikā, and consequently it must bave preceded these 
three works; the Gidbartha-dipika and the Siddbāntādarša have been 
mentioned in the Krtya-tattvarnava, which consequently followed the 
former two works; the Ācāra-candrikā, being mentioned in the Dana- 
candrika, Sraddba-dipika and Suddbi-tattvarnava, had an earlier origin 
than these three works; the Sraddba-candriha preceded the Sraddha- 
dīpikā and the Suddbi-tattvarnava, in which it is mentioned; and the 
Šrāddba-dīpikā, being mentioned in the Suddbi-tattvarnava, preceded 
the latter. 


IL Srinatha’s Personal History 


, Though, as we have seen above, Srinatha has left behind him at. 
least eighteen works as unmistakable proofs of his profound scholar- 
- ship, he has furnished his works with very little information about 
himself. Hence we have no other way of being acquainted with 
Šrīnātha's life and thought than examining all his works thoroughly. 
^J From a perusal of these works we learn that Srinatha, who seems 


37 The. Purusartha-cintamani of Visņubhatta Adavalya, son of Ramakrsna, 
is an extensive Smrti work meant for the use of the Brahmins of Scuthern India. 
Shastri, ASB. Cat., YII, No. 2216 (Ms. No. 1969), P. 332. Also Mitra, Notices, 
VII, pp. 137-9, No. 2369. "E 

38 Dacca University Ms. No. 4475. It begins thus: gpq TAJI | 


angana gean... On fol. ıb it mentions the aaiae rafy- 


FA-HATATTYA and.on fol. 2a, a agrifurga-qafa?. 
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to have been a Bhagavata Vaisnava,?? was the son of a learned father a 
named Šrīkarācārya,*” who was the scion of a family of Brahmins pro- , 
bably Vaidika and hailing from Orissa,** whose scholarship had won 
for him the title Mahāmahopādhyāya, and according to whose instruc- 
tions Šrīnātha wrote his commentary on Sülapani's Sraddba-viveka.*? 
So, i itis evident that Srikara was a learned scholar. with a special taste 
and aptitude for Smrti and must have exerted great influence on the | 
life and works of his illustrious son; but unfortunately we know noth- 
ing more about him. Manomohan Chakravarti and P. V. Kane ate 
inclined to ascribe the authorship of the Déya-nirnaya (also called 
Daya-bbaga-nirnaya ot Daya-bbaga-vinirnaya) to Srikara*® on the basis 


39 In the introductory verses of his Dana-candrika and Krtya-tattvārņava 
Stinatha salutes ‘Govinda who sports in Vrndavana' ($rī- govinda-pada-dvandvam 
via „++../vande vrndavana- “CALAN «1.120202 f) and in those of the Sraddba- 
candrikā and the Vivekārnava he salutes ‘Devaki-suta’ and "Bāla-Gopāla" res- 
pectively. Though in the opening verses of Srinatha’s Prāyašcitta-viveka and 
Suddbi-viveka there is mention of ‘Rama’, in the latter work he is called "Kamalā- 
kanta’ and is thus identified with Visnu or Krsna. 


40 This Srikaracarya must be distinguished from Mohamahopadhyaya | Sri- 
karācārya (of Mithila, who was an officer of king Ramasimhadeva of Mithila and 
wrote the Vyakhyamrta, a commentary on the lexicon Amara-kosa (see JASB., 
XI, 1915, pp. 343 and 414). King Ramasimhadeva of Mithila lived about 1390 
A.D., and under his patronage RatneSvara Mira wrote a commentary (called 
Ratna-darpana) on the rhetorical Sarasvatī-kaņtbābbaraņa and Prthvidharacarya 
wrote a commentary on the drama Mrcchakatika. (See JASB., Xl, 1915, pp. 
413-4. See also S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, 1, pp. 149-150). 

There was yet another comparatively early Šrīkara who is mentioned in the 
Mitāksarā, Smrti-sára (of Harinatha), Dāyatbhāga and Vyavabára-matrka (of - 
Jimūtavāhana), Smrti-candrika, Sarasvatī-vilāsa, Smrtyartba-sára (of Sridbara), etc. 
It is likely that the Srikara ‘wrote a digest of Smrtis in which he paid particular 
attention to the explanation of the words of Yajfiavalkya.’ According to P. V. 
Kane this Srikara is to be placed between 800 and roso A.D. and probably in 
the ninth century. See Kane, History of Dharma-šāstra I, pp. 266-8; also. Kane 
in JBBRAS., 1925, pp. 213-5. 

41 In the colophon of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad Ms. of the Krtya- 
tattvārņava Šrīkara is called "Utkala-kula-kamala-dina-mani,' 

l 42 See the. second introductory verse of Srinatha's Sraddha-viveka-vyakhya, 
which has been quoted above. 

43 See Chakravarti in JASB., XI, 1915, pp. 343-4 afd Kane in his History 
of. Dkarma-šāstra, 1, pp. 560 and 751. 

Chakravarti ascribes the authorship of the Daya-nirmaya to Srikarācārya with 
some diffidence. 
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of two India. Office Mss. of this work which, in their introductory 
verses, mention Šrīkara Šarman as the author.'* But the fact that a 
reference made to ‘Smartah’ in this Daya-nirnaya can be traced in 
Raghunandana's Dāya-tattva** shows definitely that the Daya-nirnaya . 
must have been "written later thàn Raghunandanā, the great "Smàrta' 
"of Bengal. Further, an examination of a large number of Mss. of this 
Daya-nirnaya has shown that it is decidedly a work of Gopala Nyaya- 
pañcānaha who wrote.a number of Smrti treatises with titles ending 
in the word *nirnaya', and that there is no third case in which this 
work has been ascribed to Srikara.*® Even in the colophon of one 


44 Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, III, p. 462 (No. 1523) and p. 463 
(No. 1524). Both these Mss. begin thus: 
TRUITT area sta | 
fafaa fari graamatu: u 
aa RITI: | aan argedafugafaam: p aqar—ua aidan: 
etc. 
45 Dāya-nirņaya (Dacca University Ms. No, 1481), fol. 1b— 
artg:—franitsdu fier gaza suum | 
STADT gfa ste afgaraga” ad: u 
Ta frag afa ental: | 
This reference -is traceable in Raghunandana's Dāya-tattva which has: Hq JIA- 
We’ ga Ag: 
Rasia froqer gāda IEAA i 
aram ŠĪ she afgargga” aa: 1 
tet faga | (See Smrti-tattva, Il, p. 161). 


46 See, for instance, Mitra, Notices, Il, P- 352, No. 966; and Dacca Univer- 
sity Mss. No. 327F, Mo. 529D (which is incomplete towards :the end), and 
No. 2136F. 

All these four Mss. begin thus: 


TSUN BAT ATAT | 
| faa faareg qaae faa: od 
gq RTT: ja qaa aaa Raga: qqar— uq equ etc. 
(Ms. No. 327F reads fatty for fēaržy in the second line; Ms. No. 529D 
reads qeqT for sayar in the first linc and omits arnaf: after sy 
in the third linc; and Ms. No. 2138F reads faarāg for faary in the second 
line and amfa: for QDTWTTfHQ]g: in the third linc). 
It 1s to be noted that in Ms. No. 2138F the introductory verse occurs in the 
margin. 
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of the two India Office Mss.- mentioned above, this work is ascribed 

to Gopīlā Nyāya-paūicānana"". The occurrence of the reading ‘Srikara- 

Sarmanà' for 'gopàla-farmanà" in the introductory verse as found in 

the India Office Mss. must be due to a sctibal mistake caused by the 

uncertain text of this verse.** Haraprasad Shastri, on the other hand, 

makes Srikara, father of Šrīnātha, a collaborator of Brhaspati Rayamu- 

kuta who wrote hi$ commentary on the Amara-kosa in 1353 Saka or 

1431-32 A.D.**, but.we have not yet been able to discover the basis 

of this statement. ` It seems that Mm. Shastri shad i in his mind the 

“Ms. of the Aniara-hosa-tika noticed by him in his Catalogue of Palm- 
leaf and Selected Paper Mss. belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, ' 
Calcutta, 1905, p. 23 with the remark Hitu agga a aar. But 

this remark obviously means that the codex consists of two Mss., one 

of Rayamukuta’ s commentary on the | Amara-kosa and the other of : 
that of Maithila Šrīkāra”* (It isto be noted that here Mm. Shastri 
makes a serious confusion between Maithila Srikara, the commentator 
of the Amata-kosa and Srikata, the father-of Šrīnātha). 

Though we see that Srikara was neither the aüthor of the Dāya- 
nirnaya nor a collaborator of Brhaspati Ráyamukuta, we must admit 
that he was a learned scholar and was perhaps the main incentive to 
Srinatha's taking up Smrti as a LM of study. As a matter of i 


See also .Dacca University Mss. Nos. A and par ‘of the samc work. “Of 
these two Mss. the former begins thus: 


TAT SUT SUNT T l 
qfar gaa d g Red grafa: ou 


aa grafa: qÀ aafaa: agaa ia: 

etc., whereas the, latter has the following beginning:sdT atudggrga—tatg”7d- 
AEK | areal faga eq Taha Aa «panum: 1 rp 
qadam: aga eüdeu tc In the colophons of almost 
all the Mss. of the Daya-nirnaya referred to above "Gopala Nyaya-paficanana’ or 
‘Gepala Paücánana' has been mentioned as the author. 

It must be noted that the text of the introductory verse of this work is not 
always fixed but often varies in different Mss. 

47 Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, Ill, p. 463, No. 1524. 

48 For the varied text of the introductory verse see footnotes 44 and 46 
above. 

49 Shastri, ASB. Cat., III, Preface, p. xx. 

50. For a discussion on this point sec JASB., Xl, 1915, p. 343, footnote r. 
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Srīnātha became so deeply learned in this subject that his erudition 
earned for him the titles 'Ācārya-cūdāmaņi', ‘Pathaka- (or Pathi-) 
ratnikaracarya’,** and also perhaps ‘Mahamahopadhyaya’®; and the 
far-reaching fame of this scholar gathered round him a galaxy of 
students, of whom Raghunandana, the great Smarta, was one”? 

Tradition seems sometimes to connect Krttivāsa with Srinatha as one. 
of his pupils?*, but as this great poet of mediaeval Bengal was born in, 
or very near about, Saka 1320 (A.D. 1398-99) and began to write 
his famous Ramayana in Saka 1340 (A.D. 1418) during the reign of 


51 This title occurs in the colophons of two Mss. of the Krtya-tattvārņava, 
viz,, Dacca University Ms. No. 49 and Vangiya Sahitya Parisad Ms. No. 1535. 
52 his title occurs in the colophon of the Ms. of the Suddhi-tattvarnava 


mentioned above. 


53 On many occasions Raghunandana refers to Stinatha simply as ‘guru- 
caranah.’ See Smrti-tattva, I, pp. 31 (this reference is made to the Krtya- 
tattvarnava), 85, 150 and 769-770 (this reference is to the Krtya-tattvarnavay; 
II. pp. 5, 103 (this refers to the Krtya-tattvarnava), 493 (wd seairarat 
sr), 500 (sfr areafanat pum), and 547.. 

54 In Krttivasa’s Ātma-vivaraņa contained in an incomplete Ms. of the 
Ayodhyā-kāņda of his Ramayana (written in Bengali) the following couplet 
occurs: ` : 

UST HU grgta ISI Fetal | 
amt STE fafaa afsat wf ou 
‘In Radha I pay homage to. Ācārya-cūdāmaņi, with whom Krttivasa himself 
read.’ (See Basantaranjan Roy and Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Bengali Mss., vol. I, P. 234, No. 1717; also Intreduction Pp. ix). 
As the above couplet is not found in any other Ms. its authenticity is 


doubtful. 


That the title 'Acárya-cüdámani' has been used by the successors of Srinatha 
Ācārya-cūdāmaņi to mean none but Srinatha, we have seen in the foregoing 
pages. So, it seems that the author of the above mentioned couplet had the 
impression that Krttivāsa was a pupil of Šrīnātha. ainā l 

It is, however, highly probable that by the title 'Acárya-cüdamani' the 
author of the above mentioned couplet means Brhaspati Rayamukuta who also 
was originally a resident of Radha, received, among other things, the title 
Ācārya” from his patron, and is called 'Paņdita-cūdāmaņi” (and once simply 
'Cüdámani) in the final colophon of the Ms. of his Smrti-ratnabara as well as 
in those of some of the Mss. of his Arnara-kosaptīkā. : 


(For more detailed information about Brhaspati Rayamukuta and his probab]e 
connection with Krttivāsa, see Indian Historical Quarterly, XVII, pp. 442-471). 
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29 
Raja GaneSa®*, we can safely reject such traditions as absolutely 
worthless, the date of Srinatha's literary .activity having to be placed 
much later?* Whoever his students might have been, Srinatha 
realised the gravity of his own task as a teacher as well as the manifold 
difficulties of the students, who had to study Smrti ` almost unaided, 
because the philosophers, who could do justice to the subject, did 
not care to direct their attention to it, and others also were incapable 
of determining the proper meanings of words used in Smrti works?*. 
So, with all humility?* and high regard for his predecessors, especially 
for Sulapani whose influence on his life and works is very great and 
whom he salutes at the beginning of his Sraddha-viveka-vyakhya”, 
he had to undertake, with unswerving faith in bimself*?, the difficult 
task of writing such works as would remove the doubts of his students 
and help their intellectual development™ and also throw light on the 


_ 55 For the date of birth of Krttivasa and his probable connection with Raja 
Gaņeša, see N. K. Bhattshali’s Bbūmikā (pp. iff.) to his edition of Kyttivāsa- 
viracita Rāmāyaņa, Adi-kanda (published by the University of Dacca, 1936). See 
also Jogesh: Chandra Roy in Sabitya Parisat Patrikā, 1340 B.S., pp. 13 È 

56 The period of Šrīnātha's literary activity will be discussed in a different 
place, 

57 mafiaa aft quf quisquifaq: eudt i 

(^. Wende: [gt] afaa fussfeara aa sn: u 

. This stanza occurs at the beginning of Srinatha's Tztparya-dipika. 

58 CE a mad Ti ger ghlana aai à 

sif ated a aga de gf: JAAA, N 

which is the third introductory verse of Šrīnātha's Sraddba-viveka-vyakbya. 


59 qa STATA AAAs i 
l guru sre: ATÀ u 
„60 C£ “AA AUAA NE | 


sena FIAT ee aA aT UU 
with which Srinatha concludes his Sraddha-dipika. 


Srinatha’s commentary on the Tithi-viveka, and the line ‘gfqeqdaefacaeat: 


shaam mud fats in the introductory verse of Šrinātha's Durgotsava- 
viteka (ed. Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta). 


MESE i ET zs g a 
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nr of ignorance and doubt prevailing all around.®? As an 


apology as to why he set his hand to writing a commentary on 


Sülapáni's Srāddba-viveka he says in his Srāddba-viveka-vyākbyā that 


Sülapáni's works, which saved the people from mistakes caused by _ 


divergent injunctions as regards the right procedure of a particular 
Hindu rite or ceremony, were often misinterpreted ` by the people 
through: jealousy or. ignorance or fondness for bad logic; hence he: 
tried to explain, in his owri way, the work of Sulapani**. Howevet, 
before we. launch . on a further and a more detailed study of Šrīnātha's 
views as well asof the nature of his contribution to. the history of 
Bengal Smrti, we should determine the period of his literary activity, 
so that we may form an idea of the society which produced this great 
Smārta scholar, We shall make an attempt in this direction on 
another occasion. 


R. C. Hazra 


62 CE gatio ste ur TT | 
sasen FTA dE Iden Uu 
at the end of Šrinātha's Srāddba-dīpikā, as well as the concluding stanza of his 
Sraddba-candrika which runs as fellows: 
SIT rasta re fefe. 1 
fagarnasaet wu MEARKE N 
63 CE anda fazan ( 9 var ) [far] seis: | 
dead sannir (?) serie u 
shaq Fa + + A Rum ($ Fore ) X ag RAAT 1 
aaa: tar yanafaa fug ang: o etc. 
occurring at the end of a Ms. of Srinatha’s $raddba-viveka-vyakby 4d. 


Brahman and Purohita - 


in Atharvanic Texts 
* INTRODUCTION 


In a Srauta sacrifice the Trayi—the Rg, the Yajus and the Saman— 
is represented by the Hotr, Adhvaryu and the Udgatr. But how the 
fourth Veda—the Atharvan came to be represented in the Vedic sacri- 
fice is an interesting investigation. 

That the Atharvan gets only a scant reference in the first three 
Vedas and in the literature attached to them is a fact amply corrobora- 
ted by evidence. This .neglect on the part of the Tratvidyas or the 
followers of the Trayi who do not recognize the Atharvan even as a 
Veda, brought abouta sort of reaction. The treatment of the AV. 
in the Atharvan ritual texts is simply directed towards the glorification 
of the Atharvan in a mystic manner’ and reflects the general trend 
of the reaction. The ritual texts attached to the AV. call their Veda, 
the Atharva-veda as Sarvavidyā as opposed to the Tray: Vidya. They 
seem to be out to prove the AV. superior to all the other Vedas both 
in holiness and comprehension. Not only this but on some points 
such as the office of the Brahman in the Vedic sacrifice or the office 
of the Royal Chaplain—the Purohita, the ritual texts of the AV. 
fight a systematic battle against the Traividyas. The Atharvan 
Sambita itself and the Upanisads attached to it are perhaps indifferent 
about this matter or rather silent about it purposely but the Kausika 
Sūtra, the Vaitana Sūtra, the Gopatha Brabmana and the Atharva- 
Parisistas never lose a single opportunity to praise the AV. as the 
Fourth Veda and press the claims of the priest versed in Bhrgvangiras 
for the offices of the Brahman and the Purohita. 


The Office of the Brahman in Atbarvan Ritual Texts 
‘The Vai. Sat (Vs) advises? that the _Atharvangirovid shall be 


chosen as Brahman and there he is given precedence over Hotr, 


1 Gopatha Brahmana, I, 1. 4-10; Vai. Sut. 1. 17, 18. 
“2 VS, mu. 2 > 
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Adhvaryu and Udgātr. Another mantra passage in the same work? 
also corroborates this. Elsewhere in the:same work Brahman tells 
other priests that they are not the guardians of the sacrifice greater - 
than liimself nor are they better nor excellent; they should not stand - 
above him nor pose themselves as on par with him even though their 
words are wisely instructed. The Gopatha Brabmana emphasizes the 
origin of the AV. from the lonely Brahma" and places Atharvan and - 
Aügiras at the head of the Vedic texts?. It further calls the AV. 
as 'Bhūyistha Brahma” =the greatest Veda being correlated with 
Brahman the fourth priest representing his Veda (the Brahmaveda) 
at the sacrifice. Both in the Gopatba and the Vaitana*, it is asserted - 
that the Atharvans and the Angirasas reach even beyond the great 
world of Brahma. 

The Vai, Sit. states that? the supervising priest—Brahman 
shall be a Brahmavedavid; that!” an Atharvangirovid shall be. chosen 
as Brahman and that he is superior to all other priests of the sacrifice. 
As the overseer of a Šrauta sacrifice, the Brahman, according to the 
Gopatba!', must possess the essential qualification viz. full knowledge 
of Brahmaveda or Atharvāūgiras. He is ‘all-knowing’?—Sarvavid 
- which indicates that the AV. is Sarvavidya and hence obviously above 
Trayi Vidya. ‘The sacrifice’, states the Gopatha clearly!*, ‘is futile 
without Brahman versed in Bhrgvangirah’; ‘As a cow cannot proceed 
with less than four feet so the sacrifice must have four feet—four 
Vedas and four priests’, 


Brahman in non-Atbarvanic Texts 


The activities of the Brahman priest in the sacrifice are described 
in the Rgveda™* but there no particular Veda is assigned tohim. He 


3 VS, 6. 1. 4. VS., 37. 2. 

5 GB. l 1. 4-10; also VS. 1. 17, 18. 

6 GB, 1 1. 6. 7 GB., |. 3. 4. 8 GB, L 1. 25; VS. 6. 1. 
9 VS, r. 1. 10 VS. 1r. 2. : 

11 G.B., L 2. 16. 12 GB, I. 2. 18. 13 GB, I. 3. 1, 2. 


14 RV. I, 64.35; IV, 58.2 ; V, 29.3; 31.4; VII, 7.5; VIII, 15.9; 16.7; 
17.3; 31.1; 32.16; 81.30; 85.5; IX, 112.1; 113.6; X, 71.11; 107.6, etc. 
Particularly, RV., X, 71.11: — 
Rai aT Gara gue rad eat rufa wats 1 
RT ett gafa maat age rar fg faite sa co 
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is described to have been engaged in various activities of the sacrifice 
such as reciting Sastras and Stotras, chanting Samans, grinding and 
filtering Soma, cooking the beast etc. But his connection with the 
AV..is not hinted anywhere in the Rgvedic references. On the 
other hand at one place he is identified with Agni. Thus Brahman 
was an all-round theologian and an Atharvan priest is not suggested 
_ by the non-Atharvanic texts as eligible for the office. A priest 
versed in the RV. was thought fit to hold it and Vasistha was a 
celebrated Brahman and held this office in bis family traditionally." 
And no original connection can be traced between Vasistha and the 
AV. 

Though the Atharvan ritual texts like the Kausika, Vaitāna, 
Gopatha and the Parifistas have made a common cause to force the 
way of a Bhrgvangirovid directly to the great Srauta performances of 
the Trayi yet on what grounds they claim the position of Brahman for 
a priest. versed in the AV. cannot be clearly explained. It may be 
because the Atharvan Sambità contains a number of theosophic hymns 
in glorification of Brahma’? or because the four priests required four 
Vedas—the Hotr had RV., the Adhvaryu had YV. and the Udgatr 
"had the SV. and so the remaining Brahman priest should have the 
AV. Thus, anyhow, for some indefinite reason or even by mere 
accident Brahman was linked up with the AV. and the Atharva Veda 
became the fourth Veda and the Brabmaveda at once. As rk, yajus 
and séman were different kinds of Vedic literary compositions so 
Brahma (neuter) had the sense of a charm or a prayer^*. But as the 
others have their plural forms, the word Brahman has not a correspond- 
ing plural. Hence in that way the interpretation of the ‘Brahinmaveda’ 
as the AV. is not possible. Still the Atharvanists’ claim for that 


is RV. VIL 7. 5:— 
sf Kit akaa | ufus ar use fra i 
Aa a’ g arama. e Eder afar Fe, N 
16 Ait. Brabm., VII. 26. Tait Sam., Ill. 5. 2. 1. 
7 Except of course, Kālidāsa had no other intention in making Vašistha the 
‘Atharva-nidhi’ (Raghuvarhga I. 59 etc.) than heighten the effect of the couplet 
by contrast. : 


18 GB. I. 1. 9; Sayana Intro. to his Com. on the AV. p. 4. 
19 AV. L 10 1; XIV. 44; 23. 4. RV. V. 8s. 1; VIL 28. 1. 
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position must have been based on some ground, howsoever distant 


or indistinct it might be. 


Brabman's importance in sacrifice 


{cis impossible to think of a period in the history of the Vedic 
people and religion when the services of an Atharvan priest were not in 
need in the Srauta performances. The influence of magic and witch- 
craft, che number of Kāmyestayah and many other facts about the 
Srauta rites point out an unmistakable connection between the Atharvan 
priests and the Srauta ritual. The interest of kings and sovereignty 

of Brahmans and the priestly class and even the safety of sacrifice 

depended mainly upon the magic power of the Atharvans. When, 
therefore, a Parisista™ says :— 

wera are aagi qada 1 

aaa tgd ae seer AT: d 

füsaTeaf Cra aae Tee TART | 

qafa aada: aeng S EU za ET 

em Wasa s THe s Wu 

Vurifer tafa agr AAT emu u 
dn praise of the Atharvan priest, the claim of the Atharvanist for the 
position of the Brahman, may not seem unfounded. The office of 
the Brahman was thus filled by an Atharvaagirovid which office in 
course of time covered a thorough knowledge of all the procedures of 
the Srauta sacrifices and their protection from the prying evil powers 
which try to frustrate all holy works at any moment finding a suitable 
opportunity. The Vaitēna Sūtra which isa Srauta manual of the 
AV. was thea duly recognized”, Expiation of sins committed during 
sacrifice was made the special charge of the Brahman”. 


The office of the purobita 


Whether the offices of the Brahman and the Purohita were occu- 
pied by one and the same Atharvan priest cannot be definitely told. | 


20 Muir. OST., HI. 37 from ‘Rastrasarhvarga’ Atharva Parisista 2. 

21 Garbe, Preface to the Vaitana Sūtra, p. iv. 
' 22 The Mss of the Vaitāna add six chapters on Prāyašcitta to “the text, 
and the Gopatha refers to the defects i in sacrifice which are to be corrected by * 
4V., L x. 13 and 22. : 
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The ds, Brabmana? at one late Jebes a magic rite known 
as ‘Brahmanah parimāta” which is meant to kill hostile kings and 
supplies us an indirect testimony to the identity of Brahman and Pura- 
hita, for Purohita was in ancient times an invariable adjunct of the 
kings. The rtbarva-parisistas"* also state that Brahman, Purohita 
and Guru were the titles of one and the same person. Vasistha was 
both Purohita and Brahman?. The necessary qualification of the 
Purohita was that he must be. skilled in magic and witchcraft ie., 
Acharvangirasih srutīh. The Kausika Sitra” says: — 

qa ust yafaa mauia] ww gà feat aq ifada 1 
Ue E Te Garu vfu GTA: az dfrāfās: 1 

Thus the rule was that the king who ruled the country should seck 
a wise Brahman. He is verily wise that is skilled in Bhrgu and Angi- 
ras, for Bhrgu and Afgiras act as a charm against all orninous occūr- 
rences and protect everything. According to this rule the king's 

` Purohita ‘must bean Atharvāvedin*” for it was quite natural that as 

the guardian of the potent Atharvan and Angiras charms and incanta- 
tions, he could ensure the interests of the "king and his sovereignty 
and his subjects, and ward off all kinds of evils with his magic perform- 
ances. Even the Aitareya Brahmana”? desctibes the Purohita func- 
tioning in close co-operation with the king and his functions clearly 
fall within the scope, of Atharvan practices?. The ‘Brahmanah pari- 
mara’ as told before is a magic rite to destroy the hostile kings. 


Purobita in tbe Atharva-parisistas 
The later Atharva 'Parišistas. seem to be very vehement on the 
guestion of the office of the Purohita. They give the first and the last 
rule in the Atharvan priest’s appointment to the office of the Purohita. 
In the ‘Rajaprathamabhiseka’ (Atharva Parisista 3) we have?’ : — 
TF UD sers] xeu | 


frqerfü agree’ qup FATATA li 
23 AB, VII. 25. : 24.2.2; 36 05$ 3 
25 AB., VII. 26; TS. IL 5. 2. 1. 26 94. 2-4 and also 126. 2. 
«27 Gan. Dharm., XI. 15. 17. Mans. XI. 33 Yajüa, 1. 313. Sayana., intro. 


. 5-6. | 
28 AB., VIII. 24-28. 
29 Cf. AV., IH. 19; Kau. Sut. 14. 22-23; "Ct. RV; IV. ba 79 
„30 Also ‘Pørohita Karmani data 4 . 
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FEA TI TAIT a afer fasta: 1 

diegd ata gaisa” Wu Afa aefa ou 

wenns fai ur waia Krūtes i 

Aa Tags, d 
The Parifigtas praise the hing who has an Atharvan as his Purohita 
and condemn and curse him who does not employ the Atharvan 
Purohita. Thus the ‘Rastrasarhvarga’ (Atharva Parisista 2) states: 

a gA: sfazefea Saar: frat fas: 1 

qer fewer We sf qu: u 
Woe betides the king and the nation where there is no Purohita to 
protect them. There the gods, the Fathers and the Brahmans do not 
partake of their share of oblations and that nation perishes like a 
mouldering ant-hill. The prosperity of the entire realm depends upon 
the Purohita**, . Particularly those nation and king where and to whom 
a Bahvrca or a Chatīdoga ot an Adhvaryu fulfils the functions of the 
Purohita, there calamities come like a hail-storm. Thus the ‘Rastra- 
sathvarga’ proclaims : — 

TEN afra d amatam | 

gratīt wa STEDEEHIRTHUUI TEU 

AAA HATTA A geal Te: | 

kagua TAIRA 4 NT: Odi 

afa mada ver fagafis gūfēd i 

aay ap fur ufedtardame: u 

qq rgen gA?) | 

Ud ganag Us WE a Tess N 
The nation perishes, ptinces die, the wealth of the nation is was- 
ted, the country turns barren and the king himself is killed either on 
the battlefield or by the dagger of an assasin if there were no Atharvan 
Purohita—that all protecting power—present at the court of the king. 
Even among the Atharvan priests the selection of a Purohita is restric- 
ted to the followers of the Paippalāda or the Šaunakīya school of the 
AV. They only should be appointed as Purohita and not even the 
followers of other schools of the AV. such as Jalada or Mauda. The 

same ‘Rastrasarhvarga prescribes : — 
dag Te" ga areca 1 
wur xiu «fg tanrafagfēraa u 
* * * Ld * 


31 RV. IV. 50. 8. 
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TENN AT: TTT ow Wege N 
Such Parišistas even indulge in fabricating legendary materials for up- 
holding their claims to the office of the king's Purohita. Being for- 
mally appointed’! as Purohita, he acted as king’s teacher, councillor, 
elie of justice and was even inclined to interfere in royal s succe- ` 


ssion?. He performed all the domestic ritual of the king's household 


with its many formula and magic rites. He even went to the battle- 


field along with his patron king to secure victory for him with the help. 


of his magic power**. The main duty of the Atharvan Purohita was 
to protect the person of the king, safeguard his interests, his sovereign- 
ty, his subjects and his country. The Kaušika Sutra and the Atharva 
Parisistas rightly show the king and his chaplain in close cooperation. 
The: Purohitakarmāņi'** prescribes a ritual of the *"Svastyayana" at 


- dawn and the blessing of each article of the king's equipment", the 


ritual of Suvarnadana etc, the nocturnal magic performance before the 
image of night entitled **pistarātryāh kalpah’’*’, for the safety of the 
king at night, Grahašānti and other Mahasantis, the regular performance 
of Bhümidolia, Gotarpana etc. as the duties of a Purohita. The ritual 
of the. Atharvan mantras as prescribed by the Kansika Sūtrā brings 


home to us the usefulness of the Purohita not only to the mighty kings. : 
"but also to the ordinary folks serving chem in various capacities. 7 -In 


the Atharvan performances the Purohita is as important as wary fire, 
the plant or the amulet used. It is he who is everything in the rite. 
As Purohita he handles the materials and makes them efficacious. He 
knows when and how to perform the rites. He consecrates the king, 
takes oaths with him, undergoes a part of the ceremony, secures success 
for him, and finally gets his daksiņā as reward. He is adept in 


witchcraft practices and he is physician, magician, priest, advisor, pro- 


tector, philosopher and friend—all in one, Without him nothing can 


32 AB. VIL 27. 33 Hopkins, JAOS., XIII. 151 ff. 

34 4V. Ill. 19; RV. VIL 18. Purohitas acted as Hotrs RV., X. 66. 13; 
7o. 7. eg. Devapi and Agni RV., L 1. 1; U. 3. 2; 1ī. 1 AV. 11. 2 They acted 
as Saman singers also PB., XIV. 6. 8. 

35 Parisista 4. 

36 Quoted by Hemadri, ‘Caturvargacintamani’-Vratakhanda, V. 2. 626. 


37 This isga sra af” according to Paithinasi; the son of Mausalī, 
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be done. He recites the mantras; enkindles fire, offers oblations, 
washes the patient, ties the amulet and drives. away both the disease 
and the demon of disease. He commands wide range of knowledge— 
he knows the names and properties of plants, he can foretell the 
effects of omens, he can avert calamities, knows the use of weapons, 
"marches with the king to the battle-field, can fight and lay traps for 
the enemy and as Bhrgvangirovid he has his place reserved as the super- 
visor of the Vedic ceremonies. He wields his staff against the sorcerers ` 
and equally wields-his influence to pacify the wrath of Varuna. In 
the entire sphere of domestic rites, a house-holder cannot do without 
his Purohita who is as indispensable to the poor as to the rich. He is 
équally helpful to man and woman, young and old, in private and in 
public. Thus the whole field of the Atharvan practices is the stage 
laid up for the activities of the Atharvan priest—the Purohita. Hence 
it is aptly summarized? : = 
"That the Atharvavedins finally si, in making heard their 
clamorous demand for this office (of Purohita) is probably due to their 
superior, if not exclusive, knowledge of witchcraft which was doubt- 
less regarded in the long run as the most practised: and trenchant 
instrument for the king and people.” 


V. W. KARAMBELKAR ~ 


38 M. Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda (Grundriss Series), p. 30. 


The Vakatakas 
Like Delhi of the present day, Magadha was the then seat of the 


central government; whosoever occupied it was regarded as the 
sovereign power. Accordingly, the Guptas gained their importance; 
but due to the efforts of Vindhyašakti, the founder of the Vākātaka 
dynasty, and his son Pravarasena I, who had performed all the seven 
soma sacrifices, at least three Vajapeyas! and four Asvamedhas* 
and had assumed the title of Samrat,’ the dynasty rose to such 
a great prominence that Guptas thought it indispensable to win 
over them by matrimonial alliance. The Poona* copper-plate grant 
and Riddhapur? plates bear testimony to the fact that Prabhavati 
Gupta, daughter of Candragupta IL, was married to the Vākātaka 
prince Rudrasena II. ^ According to Dr. Altekar® this alliance 
had some political purpose. It made the Guptas secure from the 
rising power of the Vākātakas. This might have resulted in Guptas 
concentrating on the uprooting of the Hünas from India. 

The history of the Vakatakas is shrouded i in such a mystery that 
one still hesitates to say anything definitely about their home, caste, 
chronology and capital. "Their obscure origin is refetred to in the 
Puranas’ : 

fraag seit ara sary 

l area a wur TE qup was pda 
“The valiant ruler by name Pravira son of Vindhyašakti will enjoy 
for sixty years the city of Kaücanaka. Jayaswal in his “Imperial 
History of India" relies also on the text of Mafijasrimailakalpa, in 
which | there is a list of successive dynasties. But a very reliable 
source" of information is the Ajanta cave inscriptions and copper- 


Chammak Plates: Indian Antiquary, vol. 12, p. 246. 

lbid., 

Ibid. p. 243. ( fasy maada ATS THA WERTS SSH ) 
Epigraphia Indica, vol. XV, PP- 42-43. 

Indian Antiquary, vol. LII, p. 48. 

Altekar and Majumdar, Vakataka-Gupta Age, p. 169. 

Pargiter, Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 50. 
P. 2. 
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plate grants of the Vākātakas. Jan dp Kilap, coins 
and furnished us with some more information. He says?’, “From 
coins we get the names of the two Vakitaka emperors—Pravarasena T 
and Rudrasena I.” He?! writes that later coins ^£ the Vākātakas are 
not available as they afterwards adopted the Gupta coinage. But 
according to Prof. Mirashi'”, Jayaswal's readings are all doubtful 
and have not been accepted by other scholars. He firmly maintains 
that the Vākātakas never issued any coins but used the. cürrency of 
the Guptas throughout their kingdom. 

The Vākātakas as such are not known to literature except that 
some inference can be drawn from Pravarasena ll's Setubandba 
Kavya. In the Meghadita’® of Kālidāsa there is mention of Ramagiri 
mountain which is according to Prof. Mirashi!* the same as Rāmtek 
neat Nagpur which lay about a mile and a half from the then Vākā- 
taka capital Nandi-vardhana. This fact is well attested by other 
records? which also mention that Kālidāsa stayed at the court of the 
Vakatakas. 

Coming to the home of the Vākātakas we are faced with a great 
controvetsy whether they hailed from the north or from the south. 
Of course, it is certain that they came neither from the extreme north 
nor from the extreme south. The Purāņic description!* of the Vindhya- 
- ka or the Vindhyan dynasty limits the problem to the Vindhyan ` 
region. But again the guestion arises whethet they hailed. from the 

north or the south of the Vindhyas. 
One view is chat they originally hailed from Bijnaur-Bagāt, a village 
in Bundelkhand". It is quite possible that a family from the village 
of Bagat or Vakat may have been known as Vakataka, but the connec- 
tion of early Vākātaka with this territory is not yet definitely proved.!* 
- 9 History of India, pp. 71-73. í 
10 Ibid, p. 71, Gan. 11 dbid., P 71. 


„12 Annual Bulletin of Nagpur University Historical Society, No. 1, p. 9 

13 Stanza r. Line 4. , 

14 “Location of Ramgiri" Nagpur University Journal, vol. IX. p. 8£.: 
15 (aj K. H. Dhruva. Padya racnā-nī-aitihāsika ālocanā, p. 235. 

(b) Ksemendra: Kāvyamālā-Aucitya-vicār-carcā, P. 139. 

16 Pargiter, Dynasties .of Kali Age, p. 50. 

17 Jayaswal, History of India, pp.. 66-68. 

"18 Altekar & Majumdar, op. cit, p. 96. 
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Dr. Altekar' suggests that the village "Vakāta to which Vākātakas 
belonged was. rather to the south than to the north of the Vindhyas. 
In support of this argument he?’ refers to a third century inscription 


from Amarāvatī in Andhra country which shows that a Vākātaka . 


pilgrim had paid a visit to the local stūpa. He might have come from 
the Vakāta village.” 

Prof. Mirashi? seems to be almost certain that they hailed from 
the south of the Vindhyas. He relies on Sanskrit and Prākrit inscrip- 
tions of the Vākātakas which bear a remarkable similarity with the 
Pallava grants. The early Vakatakas. called themselves Hāritīputras 
the descendants of Hāritī while Satakarnis, Kadambas and Calukyas 
also called themselves Hāritīputra.”” Prof. Mirashi is definite that 
Vakatakas also originally belonged to the south. The Puranas” 
mention two Vākātaka capitals—Purikā and Canakā, and from the 
description i in the FHarivatnša the former seems to have lā situated 


somewhere at the foot of Rksavat or Satpura mountain?*. Rksavat 


is mentioned in the Visnu  Purana?* as the source of Tipi, Payosni - 


etc. amet quisi fafie ser aaa: 1 

If we put reliance on Bhau Daji”*, a well-known antiquarian, who 
remarked while editing the inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta that the 
Vakatakas were a dynasty of the Yavanas or Greeks who took lead in 
the performance of Vedic sacrifices, the theory of their belonging to 
the south would not stand, but while interpreting Puranic records 
Dr. Altekar?’ tried to show that Vindhyašakti came after Kilakila kings 


and not from Kailakila (Yavana) countries. On this interpretation we 


are again inclined to hold the view that this home was in the south.” ` 


However, Dr. Altekar has kepr this question’ still open to further 
research. 


19 lbid. 20 lbid. 

21 Annual Bulletin of Nagpur University Historical Society, No. 1, p. 10. 

22 As quoted by Mirashi Ibid, p. 9. l 

23 Pargiter, op. cit, p. 50. 

24 Cf. Harivamía, Visnupurana, 38, 22, RAIA aafia ada u faunā, 
fafa Wr g a gR ara aaa: | Relied on Mirashi, op. cit, p. 10.. 

25 .Bk. II, Chapter IM, sl. 11. l 

26 JBBRAS., vol. VII, p. 69t. 
* 27 Op. cit, footnote 3. 
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: ` Bühler? while concluding his article on Illichpur grant warns 
i PM the tdentification of Vindhyašakti Vākātaka with the Kailakila . 
Yavana Vindhyašaķti; but Aiyangar" does not support Bühler's 
objection. Dandekar?? is also of the opinion that Bühler's objections 
' against the generally accepted. identification of Vindhyašakti and 
Pravīra of the Puranas with Vindhyaíakti and Pravarasena of the 
Vakataka dynasty are without any valid evidence. 

Regarding the caste of the. Vākātākas there are arguments in 
favour of their being Brahmanas and this, Prof. Mirashi?' holds, 
is the prevailing view. Jayaswal’? and Altekar** also hold the 
same view. But the arguments on which this view is based are 
subject to refutation. It cannot be definitely said that they were 
Brāhmaņgs, because the word *'dvija" does not necessarily mean 
Brahmana; it may refer to Ksatriyas and Vaisyas as well.?* 
Again, the: view that because they belonged to Bharadvāja gotra they 
were Brahmanas is not quite tenable. It was the practice of the royal 
families to be affiliated to the Vedic gotra of their preceptor. 

Jayaswal's?5 theory of Cedi Era is also not reliable. However, 
fortunately Vakataka-Gupta matrimonial alliance is a fixed point to 
settle this question. Almost all the writers on this subject, viz. 
Aiyangar, Altekar, Mirashi and others have equally asserted that it is 
convenient to take this alliance as a starting point for determining 
Vākātaka chronology. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar** has discussed the chronology very .success- 
fully but Prof. Mirashi? has at some places differed from him; both 
the distinguished historians, however, Kai in assigning 250 
A.D. and 270 A.D. to Vindhyašakti and Pravarasena I respectively, 


Majumdar"? regards the dynasty to have come to an end on 


28 Indian Antiquary, vol. XII, P. 242. 

29 Ancient India, vol. L p. 134. 

3o 4 History of tbe Guptas, p. 38. 

31 Op. cit, p. 9. 

.3 Op. cit., p. 66. 

33 Op. dt, p. 96. . 

34 Bühler, Archeological Survey of Western India, vol. VI, p. 138. 
35 Op. cit., p. 108. 

36 JRASB., vol. XII, pp. rf 

37 Indian Historical Quarterly, vcl. XXIV, No. 2 p. 155. 

38 Op. cit. n 
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the succession of the last king Harisena in 475 A, D., while 
Mirashi?? takes it to be 500 A.D, a son of Harisena whose name, 
he says, is not known. According to the XIV Ajanta cave inscriptions'? 
and also one of the most complete copper-plate grants“? of the Vaka- 
takas it is fund that there had been eight Vākātaka rulers. From 
all this it may safely be concluded that they ruled at least for three 
centuries. 

Regarding the extent of their kingdom, the copper-plate grants of 
Pravarasena II‘? and Ajanta cave inscriptions? furnish us with a very 
vivid account. According to the latter the emperor Harisena Vakataka 
had conqueted Kuntala, Avant, Kalinga, Košala, Trikütaka, Lata, 
Andhra etc. (1.e.-490-520 A.D.). 
` The Bālāghāt plates** further mention that the Vākātakas had 
their own feudatories. The Seoni*® and Illichpur*® copper-plates 
roughly indicate the boundary of Vakataka empire during Pravarasena 
Ils time. Relying on this Būhler*” suggested that the proposal of 
Gen. Cunningham’? to fix the boundaries of the Vākātaka kingdom 
between Mahādeo Hills in the north, the Godavari in the south, the 
Ajanta hills on the west and the sources of the Mahānadī on the east 
might be accepted. 

So great was the prominence of the Vakataka that Prof. Dubreutl,** 
one of the foremost writers of ancient Indian History, is inclined to 
say “of all the dynasties of the Deccan that have reigned from the 3rd 
. to the 6th century the most glorious, the most important, the one 
that must be given the place of honour, the one that has had the 
greatest influence on the civilization of the whole of the Deccan is 
unquestionably the illustrious dynasty of the Vākātakas”. 

What a great influence the Vākātakas might have exercised ‘on the 
minds of the then rulers of India can be very well imagined from their 


39 Op. cit. ; 

4o Bühler, op. cit, vol. IV, pp. 124 ff. 

41 Indian Antiquary, vol XII, pp. 239ff. 

42 lbid. 43 Bühler, op. cit. 
44 Epigraphia Indica, vol. IX, pp. 270 ff. 

45 JASB., vol V, pp. 726. . . i 

46 Indian Antiquary, vol. XII, p. 240. 47 lbid. 
48 Archeological Reports, vol. IX, p. 123. 

49 Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 71. 
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matrimonial relations. As already shown the famous i inscription of 
Riddhapur?? copper- plates and Poona*' plates of Prabhāvatīgupta bear 
: a clear testimony that a Gupta princess by name Prabhavatigupta, the 
daughter of the famous king Candragupta IL, was married with the 
Vākātaka Prince Rūdrāšena Il. The daughter of Bhava-naga, one of 
the Naga rulers of Padmāvatī, was married to Vakataka crown prince 
Gautamīputra, the son Pravarasena I. The Vakataka records never 
fail to mention: that Bhavanaga was the maternal grandfather of 
Rudrasena 1°*. It is to be noted that during Pravarasena I's reign his son 
Gautamiputra might have died, for the fact that he received no title of 
any kind and that he is only incidentally mentioned shows that he did 
„not actually rule. This is also confirmed from the Ajanta cave XIV® 
inscription where genealogy of the ruling kings of the Vakatakas is 
egiven and the name Gautamiputra is omitted. That the Kadambas 
gave their daughter to Vākātakas is inferred from Talagunda Pillar** 
inscription which is a posthumous record of Kakusthavarman put up 
by his son Šāntivarman. 

Dr. (Miss) Virji in her thesis *Maitrakas of Valabbi", has 
tried to show that a marriage had taken place between the Vaka- 
takas (ruling over Avanti) and Maitrakas (ruling over Valabhī) 
and that an alliance had been concluded for the specific purpose 
of ending the Hüna menace. This reminds us of a similar alliance 
between the Guptas and the Vākātakas, so we are led to the in- 
ference that the then native rulers of India might be very shrewd and 
at the same time keen to drive away the foreigners out of India by 
uniting internally for a common cause. The Princess chosen for the 
marriage seems to have been Candralekha, who is described in the 
Daršanasāra of Devasena as the daughter of the king of Ujjayini and 
the queen of Dhruvasena I of Valabhipura®®. Dr, Miss Virji?* 
support of her argument maintains that Ujjain had by that time def. 
nitely come under the sway of the Vakatakas. This she relies on the 
Ajanta inscription of Harisena**. But there is no data available for 


5o Op. cit. sī Op. cit. 
52 Jayaswal, History of India, p. 62. 53 Bühler, op. cit. 
54 Epigraphia Carnatika, vol. IV. 55 Manuscript Copy, p. 4 


56 Shah, Jainism in Northern India, p. 68. 


57 Op. cit, P 44 —- 
58 Bühler, op. cit, IV, pp. 129 ff, 
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Vālcātāka-Valabhī Ended alliance from any of dia inscriptions ` 

nor is there any such reference in Valabhi inscriptions. 
By tke combined labours of Vindhyašakti and Pravarasena, the 

Vakatakas must have reached. a stage of glory. King Pravárasena I 


. assumed imperial titles like Samrat and performed Ašvamedha sacri- 


fices. He was succeeded by his grandson Rudrasena I who gave up the 
title of Samrat, and the Puranas state that the dynasty of Vindhyakas 
(Vakatakas) came to an end.after Pravira??. The cause of their sudden 
change might be dueto the glorious conquest of Samudragupta. 
What is clear so far is that the high position achieved by Pravarasena I * , 
suffered an eclipse either at the very end of his reign or as the direct 
result of his death, and when the Vakataka state emerged under his 
grandson, it did so with diminished lustre*?. 

Rudrasena I was succeeded by his son (A.D. 345) Prthvīsena who 
rehabilitated his dynastic fortunes. The Ajanta inscriptions seem to 
give him credit for the conquest of Kuntala (Western Deccan and 
Northern Mysore), An inscription at Nacaneka-Talai* in Bundel- 
khand refers to *«Vyaghradeva, who meditated on the feet'of the 
Maharaja of the Vakatakas, the illustrious Prthvisena". This record 
conveys a good idea of his. extensive dominion. Thus once again we 
see the revival of the Vakataka power. 3 

Prthvisena Ī was succeeded by his son Rudrasena II, the son-in-law 
of the illustrious Gupta king Candragupta II, but he died soon after 
his accession; and thereafter began the period of regency of Prabha- 
vati Gupta during which the Guptas virtually assumed the reigns of 
the Vakataka kingdom by sending several officials including the poet- 
laureate Kālidāsa to the  Vakataka court.. It was ‘during this period - 
that the Gupta culture was spread among the Vakatakas. 

Pravarasena Il. was the successor of Rudrasena II but came to the 
throne after the end of regency of Prabbavati Gupta. His original 
name n Damodarasena, but on accession he assumed the coronation 


name’? of Pravarasena II, His reign. was very successful. There are 


some nine copper-plate grants issued in his time. His close contact 


» 
59 ‘As quoted by Atyangar, Ancient India, vol. P 37 
6o Ibid, p. 141: 

261 Indian Antiquary, vol. LV, p. 225 ` (Dec. 1926). 


62 Arts ata, Indian Antiquary, vol. XII, p. 240. 
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with the poet Kālidāsa is inferred from the Setubandha kavya of 
Pravarasena II. It marks a great literary advance in his time. His ` 
later successor Prtlīvīsena and Devasena were not se powerful. 

At last the grest Vākātaka Harisenā of Vatsagulma branch annexed 
the kingdom and is. said to have made extensive conquests in all 
directions. 

The Vakataka empire which was at the zenith of its glory at about 
510 en D. during Harisena’s reign disappeared within less than forty 
years". The dominion of the Vākātakas soon passed into the hands 
of the Cālukyas. It has been argued that the immediate cause of 
the disappearance of the Vakataka power was the rise of the Rastra- 
kita empire which ruled over the whole of Deccan during the sixth 
century A.D.**, But Dr. Altekar does not agree with this view. 
He says that its real causes are still unknown, but after all it is certain 
that by c. 540 the Kadambas of Karnataka, the Kalacuris of Northern 
Maharastra and the Nalas of Bastar State managed to absorb most 
of the territories during the weak rule of the successor of Harisena?^. —. 

Thus by the middle of the sixth century this powerful dynasty | 


vanished into thin air.* 


B. S. PunoniT 


63 Altekar & Majumdar, op. cit, p. 123. 

64 Ibid. p. 124. : 65 ABORI., XXIV, p. 149. 

i * Paper read at the 15th All-India Oriental Conference held in Bombay 
in 1949. 
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MISCELLANY 
Udamāna in Bengal Epigraphs* 


Recently I had an oppottunity of examining the Belwā. copper- 
plate inscription of king Vigrahapala III (circa A.D. 1055-70) of Ben- 
gal, which has been published with plates by Mr. M. R. Gupta in 
the Vangiya Sabitya Parisat Patrikā, vol. LVI, Parts 3-4, pp. 60-65. 
It was found that the passage (lines 27-29) containing details about 
the land granted by the charter has not been correctly deciphered. It 
actually reads: Srī-Puņdravarddbana-bbuktau Phanitavitbi-visay-antab- 
pati-Pundarika-mandala - samvaddha-adbuna-hala-kulit-arddba-Lovani- 
kāmab rju-kbandikrta sarddba-udamana-tray-ottara-sapad-adhavapa-tray- 
ādbika-droņ - duay-opeta-kulya-praman-dtnsa-varjjita - suasam baddb-avic- 
chinna-tal-opeta- ekādas-odamān-ādbika-sārddha-sapta- droņ-opeta- kulya- 
traya-praman-árnáe, etc. The. language as usual is not free from gram- 

matical errors; but the’ meaning is clear. Thus the land granted by 

. the charter in question formed parts (arddba) of the recently cultivated 
(adbuna-hala-kulita) locality called Lovanikama situated in the Pundari- 
kā mandala within the Phāņitavīthī visaya of the Pundravardhana 
"bbukti. Phanita was originally the name of a vithi (sub-division); but 
later it came to form a visaya (district) called Phanitavithi (cf. Kudüra, 
Kudar-abara, Kudūrāhāra-visaya; Khetaka, Khetak-ābāra, Khetakhāra- 
visaya, Suc. Sat., p. 42). The locality in question was divided (rju- 
kbaņdīkrta) into two parts, one of which measuring 1 kulya 2 droņas 
3% adbavapas and 3%. udamānas was left out, while the second part 
measuring 3 kulyas 7VZ dronas and 11 udamánas was made the sub- 
ject of the grant. In this connection, I also examined the Amgachhi 
plate of the same Pala king, finally edited by the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji in the Epigrapbia Indica, vol. XV, pp. 293-301. It was 
found that the passage dealing with the measurement of the gift land 
in this record (lines 25-26) actually reads: adbund-hala-kulita-kakini- 
tray-adbik-odamaina-dvay-opeta-sapad-adhavap-ottarah dronadvaya-same- 


* Paper read at che Nagpur Session of the Indian History Congress, 1950. 
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ta-shat-kulya-pramana, although Banerji failed to read it correctly. 
The land granted by this charter thus measured 6 kulyas 2 dronas 1% 
adbavapas 2 udamānas and 3 kākinīs. 

In a paper entitled ‘Kulyavapa, Dronavapa and Adhavapa’ Folie 
ed in the Bbzratakaumudi, Part II, pp. 943-48, we have tried to: show 
- how 4 adbavapas (adbakas or adbavapas) made 1 dronavapa (i.e., droņa) 
and 8 dronavapas or droņas made 1 kulyavāpa (i.e., kulya) and how 
originally a kulyavāpa, a droņavāpa and an adhavapa measured roughly 
about 128-160 Bighas (of 3 1/40 acres each), about 16-20 Bighas 
` and about 4-5 Bighās respectively. It was also shown how each one 
of these three denominations gtadually came to indicate different areas 
‘in different parts of the country. It may also be pointed out that, 
even in ancient Bengal, sometimes drona (dronavapa) and adbavapa 
* were éach regarded as the standard land-measure like. the kulya (kulya- l 
vāpa) in the above records of Vigrahapāla III and in numerous other 
inscriptions. The Govindapur plate (Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. III, 

p. 96) of Láksmanasena (circa A.D. 1179- 1206) gives the measure- 
ment of the land granted as saptadasa-unman-adbika-sasti-bbii-dron-at- 
maka, i.e., 60 dronas and 17 unmdnas. It will be seen that 60 dro- 
nas would make 7 kulyas and 4 dronas, or 7% kulyas, The Tarppan- 
dighi plate of the same king (ibid, p. 102) speaks of patic-onman- : 
adbika-vitsSaty-uttar-adhaviipa-sat-aik-atmaka; Le. 120 4dbavapas and 
5 unmanas. Now 120 ūdbavāpas were setal equal to 30 droņas 
(dronavapas), or 3 kulyas (kulyavāpas) and 6 droņas (dronavapas). It i is 
interesting to note that even the snmāna, which is mentioned in these - 
records as a sub-division of the ādbavāpa, is referred to as the standard 
land-measure in the Vaūgīya Sahitya Parisat Plate of Visvarūpasena 
(ibid, pp. 143-48). In line 59 of this record (cf, ibid, p. 179, note 
8)the word wnmzna has been used as a synonym of udana which is 
mentioned in numerous passages of the i inscription as the standard land 
* measure. Apparently the same unmana=uddna is mentioned. in. the 
Amgachhi and Belwā. plates referred to above as udamana. 

The relation of sdamāna = unmana = udana and of its aia 
the kakini, with the ādhbavāpa is difficult:to | determine. . The, word 
kākinā seems to be the same as, kan? which is a land-measure.even now 
prevalent in many parts of Bengal, although the area indicated by the 
kānī is not the same in different places. ee to Hunter’s 
Statistical Account ' of Bengal, vol. V, pp: 95, De a kānī is a 
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. little above an acre in the Dacca and Mymensing Districts. It is 
regarded as 1/16 of a don (drón4) in the Mymensingh District. In 
the Faridpur District in Central Bengal, 30 kānīs are regarded as 
equal to a pakhi (3622 square cubits) of land. This would miake the 
kānī about 120 square cubits. In’ " Sandvip i in the Noakhali District 
of South-Eastern Bengal, 4 kadās make 1 ganda, 20 gandas make 1 
kānī and 16 kānīs make 1 don or drona (cf. Select Inscriptions, vol. I, 
p. 332) This scheme would suggest that the ancient kākinī (modern 

 hüni) was 1/16 of a drona or droņavāpa. None of these indications 
is however supported by the inscriptions. The Anulia plate (Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, vol. III, p. 87) speaks of sakakinika-saptatrimsad- 
unmān-ādkik-ādhavāp-ānvita- -nava-droņ-ottara-bhū-pātak-aik-ātmaka, i.e. 
1 pātaka 9 dronas 1 ādbavāpa 37 unmānas and 1 kākinī. In passing 
it may be pointed out that, according to the Gunaighar plate (Select 
Inscriptions, vol. I, p. 332), a pātaka was: equal to 40 dronavapas 
(Le. 5 kulyavāpas). Thus here a land-measure much bigger than 
the kulyavapa and dronavapa is found in use.’ Another land-measure 
bigger than the -kulyavépa and dronavapa was the kbari or kharika 
which is known from records like the Madhainagar plate of Laksmana- 
sena (Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. MI. p. 112). This is no doubt the 
same as the kbarika or kbarivapa of the Amarakosa (Vaišya-varga, 
verse 10). As 16 dronas are known to have made one kbārī, the 
kbārīvāpa was apparently equal to 16 droņas or dronavapas, i.e., 2 
kulyas or kulyavāpas. Whatever that may be, the Anulia plate cited. 
above shows that an ādbavāpa was equal to more than 37 unmānas 

(udamānņas or udānas) and since the kakini was a subdivision of the 


1 The Saktipur plate (Ep. Ind., vol XXI, pp. 2161.) of. Laksmanasena, 
however, uses the word pataka both in the sense of the land-measure and in that 
of a part of a village. It speaks of the six pātakas called Rághavahatta, Varaha- 
kona, Vāllihitā, Vijahārapura and Dāmaravadā as the sat-pataka. The six 
patakas are mentioned in two groups: (1) Raghavahatta-pataka together with 
the Vārahakoņā, Vāllihitā and Nima pātakas (all the three together measuring 2 
patakas and 4 dronas with the granted portion of Vāllihitā being 'separa:ely men. 
tioned as consisting of 4 dronas), measuring 36 dronas and yielding an income of 
250 coins, and (2) Vijahatapura-pataka, together with the Démaravada pātaka, 
measuring 53 dronas and yielding an income of 250 coins. ‘The two groups are 
said to have measured 8g dronas with the exception of land under the enjoyment 
of gods and Brahmanas and yielded. an income of soo coins. It seems that much 


cf the land of Varahakona, Vāllihitā and Nima was excluded. 
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«nmāna, a much higher number of the former would have been: 
regarded as equal to an ādbavāpa. That the number of unmanas in 

an ādbavāpa was even bigger than that suggested by the above 

inscription is actually known from another record. The Naihati 

(Sitahati) plate of Vallalasena (circa 11 54-79 A.D.), father of Laks- 

manasena (ibid, p. 74) speaks of kāka-traya-ādhika-catvārimšad> 
unmāna-sameta-ādbaka-nava-droņ-ottara-sapta-bhū-pātak-ātmaka, i.e., 7 

patakas 9 dronas 1 adbaka (ūdbavāpa) 40 unmānas and 3 kākas. 

Whether kaka mentioned here is the same as kākinī of the other 

. records or whether the former was a subdivision of the latter cannot 

be determined; but it is known from the above inscription that more 

than 40 «nmānas made one ādhavāpa. 

The lost Sundarban plate (ibid, p. 171) of Laksmanásena has a 
passage which seems to read: dvadas-an gul-adbika-hastena dvatrimsad- 
dbasta-parimit-onmanen -odbastayā (?) sārddba- kākinī-dvay-ādbika- 
trayovimšaty-unmān-ottara-ādbavāpa-sametah bbū-droņa-tray-ātmakab. 
The measurement of the land is thus given as 7 dronas 1 ādbavāpa 23 
wnmanas and 2% kākinīs. In the Dacca University History of 
Bengal, vol. 1, p. 653, note 1, the passages dvadas-angul-adbika- 
hastena and duatrirnsad-dbasta-parimit-onmanena have been taken to 
indicate a cubit of 12 atgulas or digits and an unmāna of 32 cubits 
respectively. But the first passage seems to refer to the cubit of 36 
angulas or 27 inches (cf. Hunter's reference. to the cubic of 20$ 
inches as prevalent in Sandvip in the Noakhali District) and the 
second to the nala or measuring tod of 32 cubits of the above length 
(cf. measuring rod of 56 cubits mentioned in the Anulia plate). Hunter 
also refers to the measuring rod of 22 cubits of 34 inches each 
prevalent i in the Naldi Pargana of the Faridpur District (ibid, vol. V, 
pp. 322 ff). It is difficult to take the unmana, as in the work cited 
above, in the sense of a linear(?) measure of 32 cubits. We may 
however take unmāna of the second of the two passages quoted from 
the Sundarban plate in the sense of the land-measure of that name. 
In that case we have possibly to regard its area to have been theore- 
tically 32 x 32 cubits= 704 square cubits corresponding co about 1 l 9 
of a Bighā, although actually, in the present case, it was 2304 square 
cubits, as the cubitis said specially to have been 36 angulas in 
. length instead of the usual 24 añgulas. This is not quite irreconcil- 
able with the details gathered from inscriptions. Since, as we have 
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said above, the  adbavápa was originally equal to about 5 Bighàs and 
since the unmāna may have been about 1/9 of a Bigha, it is possible 
to suggest that 45 wnmānas made one adhavapa. But it is impossible 
to be sure on this point in the present state of our knowledge. Mote- 
over the passages sarddha-udamana-tray-ottara-sapad-adbavapa-traya 
(3% ādbavāpas and 3% udamānas) and udamāna-dvay-opeta-sapād- 
ádbavápa (114 ādbavāpas and 2 udamānas) in the records of Vigraha- 
pala III appear to suggest that the number of sdamānas in an ādba- 
vāpa was easily divisible by 4 and was therefore an even number like ` 
44, 48, 52, 56 or 60. 

A passage in the unsatisfactorily pecseved Bhowal or India Office 
plate of Laksmanasena (Ep. Ind., vol. XXVI, p. 9, text, line 41) seems 
to read: bak-on-agtavirnsati-gand-adbika-adb-aik-opeta-dron-aik-anvita, 
etc. The reading of ganda in the passage is not beyond doubt; but 
I cannot suggest anything more probable. Thus ganda, instead of the 
udamāna =unmāna ==udāna, appears to be mentioned in this record as 
a subdivision of the ādba, no doubt the same as āģbaka or adbavapa. 
It may be suggested that the kaka is the same as the kakini and the 
ganda is no other than the udamāna =unmāna = udāna, But it is also 
possible that both ganda and kaka were smaller than the kākinī. The 
second suggestion seems to be supported by the relation between the 
ganda and the kānī (i.e., kākinī) as known in many parts of Bengal 
at the present time. The word kaka is now used in Bengal to indicate 
a denomination which is %4 of a kadā (i.e., cowrie) and 1/16 of a 


ganda. 
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Bairám Khan Khān-I-Khānān : His age 
and the date of Birth* 


Dr. Vincent Smith makes a curious mistake about the age of 
Bairam Khān and the date of his birth. On the authority of Bloch- 
mann he states that Bairām” Khan was born about 1524 A.D. and 
he died at the age of thirty-six or thirty-seven. *Batrām Khan is said 
to have been sixteen years of age at the time of the battle of Kanauj, 
in 1540 (Blochmann, Ain, vol. i, p. 315), and, consequently, must 
have been born about 1524. He was still a young man, thirty-six 
or thirty-seven years of age, when he perished, in 1r561i".. As 
Dr. V, Smith quotes the authority of Blochmann, the mistake should 
be attributed to him. Blochmann writes: ‘When sixteen years old, he 
entered Humāyūn's army, fought in the battle of Qanauj (10th 
Muharram, 947), and fled to the Rájah of Lak’hnor’.? The sentence 
has been interpreted by Dr. Smith to mean that Bairam entered Huma- 
yün's service immediately before the battle of Qanauj and has 
thus made the mistake about his age but most probably Bloch- 
mann did not mean this. The Maäsir-ul-U mara, upon which he 
mainly based his article, does not say so. However Dr. Smith 
has been responsible for misleading other scholars who have 
since written on the subject. Mr S, N. Banerjee incorrectly corrects 
De Laet or Pelsaert when he refers to Bairam's having reached old 
age by commenting in a note: ‘Bairam Khan was a young man in 
his thirty-seventh year. He was born about 1524." In his illumi- 
nating monograph on Akbar Mr. Laurence Binyon, while discussing 
Bairām Khān's rebellion and downfall, remarks: ‘Moreover, he was 
still a young man, and might well be suspected of cherishing ambi- 
tions on his own account.'* Mr. M.S, Commissariat, while relating 
the assassination of Bairám Khan at Pātan in Gujarat, states: ‘The 


* <A paper read at the Indian History Congress, held at Cuttack in Decem- 
ber, 1949. 

1 Akbar the Great Mogul, and Ed., 1919, p. 46 n 2. 

2 A'in-i-Akbari, Blochmann, vol. i, p, 315, 2nd Ed., p. 330. 

3 Calcutta text, vol. i, p. 372. 

4 De Laet’s ‘Description of India and Fragment of Indian History, trans- 
lated into English by J. S. Hoyland and annotated by S. N. Banerjee, Bombay, 
1928, p. 143 n. 22 

5 Akbar by Laurence Binyon, Peter Davies, 1932, p. 51. 
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ex-vazir, in spite of his long and distinguished public career, was not 
more than about thirty-six years of age at the time of his death’.® 

That Bairam Khan did not die as a young man but reached old 
age is testified to by several historians. In Badāūnī we find that | 
Bairám himself refers to his old age ( «8 utj) Abu-'1-Fazl, 
‘Abdul-Bagi Nahāvandī and Ahmad bin Bahbal also refer to Bairam's, 
having reached old age.” *Abdul-Baqi was closely associated" with 
Bairām Khān's son, Khan Khanan ‘Abdur-Rahim and Ahmad bin 
Bahbal’s father had served Bairam Khan and was intimately associated 
with him. Consequently their statements should be regarded as trust. 
worthy. In De Laet or Pelsaert as well we find that Bairām asked 
leave to go to Mecca in consideration of his old age." 

There can be no doubt therefore that Bairam Khan died at an 
advanced age and he could not be born in 1524 A.D., as Dr. Vincent 
Smith says. No original authority of the period supports his state- 
ment that Bairam died as a young man. It is difficult to ascertain 
the exact date of his birth for no historical work, which gives an 
account of his life and career, mentions it. The only work that says any- 
thing definite about it is the Ma‘dan-i-A kh bar-i-Abmadi which gives 
the age of Bairam Khan at the time of his death as clear fifty-three.*° 
His death occurred on 14 Jumada-al-awwal, 968/31 January, 1 561; 
so he was born about the middle of 915 A.H./October, 1509. The 
date of the Ma'dan-i-Akbbar-i-Abmadi, in spite of its great impor- 
tance as an. original authority for the history -of Bairam Khan, cannot 
be accepted asit contradicts the statements of several reliable and 
trustworthy authorities. The Haft lglim and the Madsir-i-Rabimi 
say that Bairam entered the Mughul service at the age of sixteen 


while from Firishta and che: Ma'dan-i-A bb bar-i-Abmadi it appears that 


6 A History of Gujarat, Longmans, 1938, p. 473. 

7 Muntakbab-ut-Tawzrikb, Calcutta text, vol. ii, p. 38; also vol. iii, p. 190 
where we ate told that in early life he was in the service of Babur and in middle 
age secured promotion in the service of Humāyūn. 

8 Akbar-nāma, Calcutta text, vol. ii, p. 99, English (Translation, p. 148; 
Ma'asiri-Rabimi, Calcutta text, vol. ii, p. 41: yee al yd Ma'dan-i-Akhbār- 
- -Abmadi, India Office Library MS., fol 179b: ps yal » fol. 185b: 

U^? E pe wl. : 

g Hoyland & Banerjee, op. cit, p. 143. 
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Bairam Khan had joined the Mughul service by his sixteenth year 
but exactly when we are not told. ‘Arif Qandahari and Abu-'l-Fazl 
as well as Ahmad bin Bahbal state that Bairám served the Mughul 
dynasty for forty yeārs while according to ‘Ardul-Baqi Nahāvandī he 
- served it for forty-five years. So Bairam's age at the time of his death 
must have been either about sixty-one (45-16) or fifty-six (40 + 16). 
Besides, we have it from the Tarikb-i--dlamarai ‘Abbasi that Bairam 
Joined the Mughul service not later than 918 A.H./1512 A.D., the 
date of the battle of Ghazdawan, and if Khafi Khan is to be believed, 
he fought in that battle. If Bairām Khan was sixteen in 918 A.H. 
[1512 A.D., he would be about sixty-six (according to lunar years) 
at the time of his death in 968 A,H./1561 A.D. And if Bairām 
was born in g15 A.H:/1509 A.D. as we have from the Ma‘dan- 
i-Akbbar-i-Abmadi, he would be only three in 918 A.H./1512 A.D. 
and the question of his joining Babur’s service at that age would be 
meaningless and that of his participating in that battle would be 
absurd. Besides, as pointed out above, we know from Badāūnī, Abu- 
"MPazl, *Abdul-Baqi Nahavandi and from the author of the Ma‘dan-i- 
Akbbar-i-Abmadi itself that Bairam Khan arrived at old age. A man 
of fifty-three could not in all probability have been described as old. 
For all these reasons we reject the statement of the Ma‘dan-i-A kbbir-i- 
„Ahmadi that Bairám was fifty-three at the time of his death. It could 
be inaccurate as regards the age of Bairam Khan just as it is inaccurate 
regarding the date of his assassination which it gives as 12 Josie -as- 
sani, 968. a 
‘Abdul-Bagi Nahavandi relates that Bairam was born Tu Yar 
*Ali Beg, his grandfather and Saif Ali Beg, his father, had passed 
some time at Badakhshan but does not mention the exact number of 
years. He, however, says that when Yar ‘Ali Beg came to Badakh- 
shan in 885 A.H./1480-A.D., Saif ‘Ali was a little boy.** A 
considerable time therefore must have elapsed before he could become 
a father. But it is not possible to fix the year of Bairám's birth from 
this fact. We know that Bairām entered the service of Babur and 
prince Humāyūn at the age of sixteen. The Haft Iglīm and the 
Maásir-ul-U mara state that he entered the service of Humāyūn (Jinnat 


- 11. Ma'dan-i-Akhbār-i-Abmudi, fol. 188b. 
-12 Maāsiri-Rabīmī, vcl. i, p. 62. 
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Ashyānī at the age of sixteen", This could not be emperor Humāyūn. 
From Firishta as well as the Ma‘dan-i-Akbbari-Abmadi it appears, 
however, that Bairam had joined the service of prince Humayün before 
his sixteenth year'*. ‘Abdul-Bagi Nahavandi makes the matter explicit 
by stating that Bairām entered the service of Babur at the age of 
sixteen and he served the prince also while in the service of his 
father’®, Badāūnī states that in early life Bairām had been'in the 
service of Babur and Ahmad bin Bahbal says that Bairam had been 
associated with the Mughul dynasty since the times of Babur. This 
view is also supported by the Subb-i-Sadiq, India Office Library MS. 
No. 224 and Khāfī Khan’. There can be no doubt that Bairam 
was in Babur’s service. But this fact also does not enable us to find 
the date of Bairam’s birth unless we know the year in which he joined 
Bābur. The standard histories of Humāyūn and Akbar’s reign are 
silent on this point. It is from the ‘Alamarai ‘Abbasi, written from 
the Safavid side, and Khafr Khan, a later authority, that we obtain 
some light. The ‘dlamarai ‘A bbāsī relates that after the defeat of 
Najm Sani at the battle of Ghazdawān, Bairām accompanied Babur's 
army to. Kabul and since then he had been in the service of the 
Mughul dynastyM. This is quite in agreement with and confirms 


13 Haft Iglīm, India Office Library MS.-No. 724, fol 182a; Ma’asi-ul- 
Umarā, vol. i, p. 372. i ‘ 

14 Firishta, Lucknow text, vol i, p. 250; Ma dan-i-Akbbar-i-Abmadi, ff, 
170b-171a. . i 

15 Ma'asir-i-Rabimi, vol. i, pp. 62, 64-65, vol ii, p. 10. From p. 2 of vol. ii, 
it appears that Bairēm had joined the prince before his sixteenth year. 

16 Muntakbab-ut-Tawārīkb, vol. iü, pP. 199; Ma‘dan-i-Akbbar-i-Abmadi fol. 
1'70a; Subb-i-Sadiq in Haft Risala-i-Taqwim-ul-Buldan, Bubar Library MS, No. 
45, fol 174b; India Office Library MS. No. 224, fol. rab; Muntakbab-ul- 
Lubab, Calcutta text, vol. i, p. 151. . 

17 Tūrīkh-i-' Alamarai ‘Abbasi, Buhār Library MS. fol 1gb and MS. in 
possession of the late Hakin Habīb-ur-Rahmān Sahib of Dacca, p. 66: 


P» pas ye] alo (c) M &x555 3] 3x) 4$ oy? uus y vs le NS rā? 
usd tale v2) uu p 1-5) slua urnan) alis) y m v^ 
` : Ms 


The Tihrzn lithographed Edition, vol. i, p. 74, does not mention this, though it 
„says that Bairām accompanied the party of Babur to Kabul. 
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the view of, Firishta that Bairām joined’ prince Hutnāyūn at Kābul'*, 
From _Khāfī Khān it appears that Bairām participated i in the battle 
and was wounded and he adds that sirice that time Bairām had 
always been in ‘the service of Bābur's dynasty!. The date of the 
battle of Ghazdawan is Ramazan, 918/November, 15127. It 
seems from the context that Bairim had already joined Babur before 
the battle but exactly when we cannot say, So Bairam was at least 
sixteen years old at the end of 918 A.H. and consequently he was 
bern not later than the end.of go2 A.H. (918-16)/ middle of 1497 
A.D. 

We have it from Haji ‘Arif Qandahari and Abu-'l-Fazl as well 
as Ahmad bin Bahbal that Bairām served the Mughul dynasty for 
forty years”. ‘Abdul-Baqi Nahāvandī says that he served for forty- 
five years"? «Abdul-Bāqī quotes ‘Arif Oandahārī as one of his 
authorities and generally follows Abu-"l-Fazl in dealing with Humāyūn 
and Akbar's reign. There must have been good reason why he 
differs with them and states that Bairām served the dynasty for forty- 
five years. . tAbdul-Bāgī made a special and exhaustive investigation 
into the ancestry and early life of the father of his hero. Bairām died 
‘on 14 Jumada-al-awwal, 968/31 January, 1561, He must have 
been at least sixty-one years old at the time of his death as he joined 
the Mughul service at the age of sixteen and served it for forty-five 
years. Consequently we find the approximate. date of his birth as 
Jumada-al-awwal, 907 (November, . 1501. Between this date hind 
that arrived at in the above paragraph there is a difference of four 
years anda few months. Of these two dates, go2 A.H. and 907 


18 It should be noted that from Ghazdawān Babur did not go direct to 
Kabul, but first to Hisār, from there to Qunduz and from Qunduz to Kabul in 
920 Á.H./1514  A.D.—Tarikb-i- Alamarai ‘Abbasi, Buhār Library MS. fol. 17b 
and Rushbrook Williams: An empire builder of tbe sixteenth century, 
Longmans, 1918, p. 109. 

l 19 Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, vol. i, p- 116. 

-20 {The battle of Ghazdawān took place in the first part of. Ramazan, 918, 
ie. between 3rd and 15th. Habib-us-Siycy, Bombay text, Bk. iii, Ch. iv, 
Pp. 68-69. 

21 Tarikh-i-Akbari, Rampur State Library MS. (Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Trans- ` 
cript), P $3; Akbar-nāma, Eng. Trans. vel ii, p. 148; Ma'dan-i-Akbbar-i- 
Abmadi, fol. 179b. PE 2 

|^ 22° Ma'isir-i-Rabimt, vol. i, P. 669.. 
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A.H., the former is more probable, because both from the "Alamārāi 
‘Abbasi as well as Khafi Khan it appears that Bairām was already in 
the service of Babur before the battle l of Ghazdawān and, if Khafi 
Khān is to be believed, he fought in that battle. If Bairam was born 
in go7 A.H., his age would be eleven in 918 A.H. It is not very 
much probable, though itis not impossible, that a boy of eleven 
fought in. the battle. That Bairam was born in go2 A.H. does not 
contradict the fact that his father, Saif ‘Ali Beg was a boy in 885 A.H © 
when he came to Badakhshān along with Bairām's grandfather as we 
are told by *Abdul-Baqi Nahavandi. From the Maāsir-i-Rahīmī it 
appears that Bairām was born at Badakhshan while his grandfather, 
Yar ‘Ali Beg, was with Sultan Mahmüd?. . From the Ma'dan-i- 
Akbbār-i-Ahmadī as well it appears that Bairām was born during the 
life-time of Sultan Mahmüd, for we are told that Saif ‘Ali Beg, his 
father, entered the service of Khusrau Shah with his son, Bairam 
Beg**. Saif ‘Ali Beg joined Khusrau Shah along with his father, Yar 
‘Ali Beg, it appears, immediately after the death of Sultan Mahmūd 
when Khusrau Shah rose to power. Sultān Mahmüd died in Rabi-us- 
sani, goo/January, 1495”, and so Bairam was born before that date. 
We cannot be certain about the exact year of his birth, though we can 
suggest that this earlier date is quite probable. We may therefore 
conclude that Bairam Khan was in all probability born about 902 
A.H./1497 A.D. and that he might have been born even a few years 
earlier??, — 


SuKUMAR RaY 


23 Ma 'sir-i-Rabimi, vol. i, pP. 22, 63. From vol. ii, p. 9, it seems that Bairām 
was born after'the death of Yar ‘Ali which is incorrect for ' Abdul-Baqi himself 
. says that Yàr 'Ali took proper care for his upkeep and education. 

24 Ma dan-i-Akbbar-izAbmads, fol. 170b. 

25 Babur-nama, Eng. Trans, by A. S. Beveridge, vol. i, p. 45- 

26 The Darbar-i-Akbari by Muhammad Husain Azad, which contains, 
according to H. Beveridge, the best biography of Bairām Khan, gives the an- 
cestry of Bairam at p. 158, based, on Firishta and the Haft Iglim, but does not 
discuss the date of his birth, nor does it refer to his age. Mrs. A. S. Beveridge, 
writing in 1902, rightly observes that Bairám was at the time of his marriage 
with Salima Sultān Begum in Safar, 965 A.H./December, 1557 AD., “a man 
of, at least, middle-age at five’, Humiayiin-nama of. Gulbadan Begam, p. 279. 


The Historical Interpretation of the Nadi-Stuti Hymn. 
in the Rgveda l 


In this paper I propose to discuss the historical significance of the 
Nadi-stuti (Praise of Rivers). hymn found in the Rgveda (X. 75). The 
hymn contains, as its very name suggests, ‘the praise of rivers, speci- 
‘ally of the Indus. Its Rsi ts Praiyamedha Sindhuksit and its:Devatā 
Nadi (Rivers). I am giving below the relevant stanzas from the hymn 
containing the names of the rivers praised : 

qd mE qp grafa gale ehe gadi TEAT 1 
afara um ĒKĀ PT garam N 
IHAN sad grad wap Gaal CAAT ATTA | 
ei Reet rar stadt ad Sacer eame: t 
mAAR eudt afer Testi aed Tarifu i 
ager fracas fat aga qgar n 
o Q Rg: GT gaT fru ger arfrtaat 1. 
sadi safe: AARAA gam AJIT d 
The stanzas ate translated by Ralph T. H. Griffith as follows: 
“Favour ye this my laud, O Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, 
Šutudrī with Parusni. 
With Asikni, Vitastā, O Marudvrdhā, O Arjikiya with 
Susomā hear my call. : 
First with Tristāmā thou art eager to flow forth, with Rasa 
and Susartu and with Svetya here, 
With Kubha; and with these, Sindhu ! and Mehatnu, 
thou seekest in thy course Krumu and Gomati. 
Flashing and whitely-gleaming in her mightiness, she 
moves along her ample volumes through the realms, most 
active of the active, Sindhu unrestrained, like to a dappled 
mare, ‘beautiful, fair to see. 
Rich in good steeds is Sindhu, rich tn cars and robes, rich 
` in gold nobly fashioned, rich in vigorous mares. Blest 
Silamāvatī and young Urņāvati increst themselves with 
raiment rich in store of sweets." 
The list of the names of the rivers mentioned in the above stanzas 
an be prepared as below * 
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(1) Ganga (well-known) 
(2) Yamuna (well-known) 
(3) Sarasvati (Sarsuti in 


E. Punjab) 


) Sutudri (Sutlej) 
) Asikni (Chenab) 


(9) Arjikiya (Upper Indus) 
(10) Susomā (Suwan) 
(11) Trstama (uncertain) 
(12) add tributaries 
GA sys J of the Indus 
(15) Sindhu (Indus) 


i 6) Kubha (Kabul) 


) Vitastà (Jhelum) (17) Gomati (Gomal) 
8) Marudvrdhā (the joint stream (18) Krumu (Kurrum) 


of Nos. 5 and 7) 


-Generally the orientalists have drawn conclusions from the men- 


(4 

(5 

(6) Parusni (Ravi) 
(7 

( 


(19): Mehatnu (uncertain)* 


‘tion of these rivers that when the Rgveda was composed, the Aryans 
were acquainted with the land in northern India bounded by the 
Gangi in the east and by the Kubha (Kabul) in the west; and be: 
cause the Yamuna and Gaūgā are very seldom mentioned (the Gāūgā 
is mentioned only once), it can be: inferred that the Aryans were 
living to the west of the Sarasvati and they had simply heard of tlie 
Yamuna and the Ganga.” Those, who believe that the Aryans were 
foreigners and entered India through the N.W. passes, are of the 
opinion that the list of che rivers indicate the order of Aryan expansion 
in India from the west to the east. Those, who regard Sapta-Sain- 
dhava (the Land of Seven Rivers=Punjab, Kashmira and N. W. 
Frontier) as the original home of the Aryans, maintain that the names 
of the rivers given above, and mentioned elsewhere in the Rgveda, 
show that the Aryans were the native of the territories stretching from 
the Sarasvati in the east and the Kubha (Kabul) in the west and that 
.they were trying to expand towards the east beyond the Sarasvatī. 

The conclusions referred to above suffer from one very grave inhe- 
rent defect in that they do not pay any. attention to the order in which 
the rivers are mentioned. The order of the rivers given in the Sükta 
is from the east to the west; the Ganga, the easternmost river ts men-- 
tioned first and the Kubhà (Kabul), the Gomati (Gomal) and the Kru- 


mu (Kurrum), the most westerly rivers are mentioned last. If the order 


1 Silamavati and Urnavati appear to be names of rivers tq Griffith. But in 
the opinion of Sayana the words are epithets of Sindhu and mean ‘abounding in 
Silama plants’ and ‘rich in wool’ respectively. - 


2 Macdonell: Sanskrit Literature, pp. 143, 145. 
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of the rivers has any correspondence with the expansion of a people, 
who-were familiar with them, che natural and easy inference would be 
that the people expanded from the east to the west. It is but natural 
that when certain things are enumerated, the counting starts with the 
nearest and the most familiar and ends with the most distant and the 
least known. From the order of the rivers given in this Sükta it is 
evident that the Rsi (the singer or composer) of the hymn was though 
standing on the banks of the Indus, his most familiar and nearest 
his home were the rivers Gahga and Yamuna; that is why he begins 
his enumeration of the rivers with the Ganga. Ifthe Aryans were 
foreigners and entered India through the N.W. passes or if they were 
native of Sapta-saindhava, it is really very strange that they do not 
start their counting with the Kubha (Kabul) or with the Parusni (Ravi) 
and their memory should travel far to the Ganga in the east. _Obvi- 
ously, the conclusions drawn by such orientalists as Macdonell, Keith” 
etc. are prejudiced and misleading. i l l 
For the correct interpretation of the Nadi-sükta two things are 
indispensable—(1) one has to free his mind from the preconceived 
notion that che Aryans in India were foreigners or they origina- 
lly belonged to Sapta-Saindhava and (2) one has to. follow the Indian 
method of Vedic interpretation, natural to the land where the Vedic 
hymns were composed. Really speaking the Rgveda in which the, 
Nadi-sūkta is found, is not a historical work; it is poetic, theological 
and philosophical, and whatever historical materials are contained 
therein are meagre and incidental. The key to the interpretation of 
thie Vedic historical materials is neither in philology nor in the Veda 
itself; it is embedded in another stream of Indian literature, Itibása- 
Purana. According to the Indian method the Veda should be studied 
with the help of Itibzsa-Purana : 
st faqraqui Sareamitifasat fea: t 
a Segun daria a enfnsqun ou 
sanagri qd sete | 
ieena aad sefeeafat ti 
Padmapurāņa, v. 2, 50. 2. 
3 Cambridee History of India, vol. I, Chap. HI. 
4 Xil 12, 6 l 
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[A Brahmana, who may know all the four Vedas with (its six) Aigas 
and the Upanisads but if he does not know the Purana, should not be 
regatded as efficient. One should study the Veda with the help of 
Itihāsa and Purana. The Veda fears one deficient in tradition, think- 
ing he will do me harm (= will distort my sense)]. 

Let us now see whatlight is thrown on the Nadi-stuti hymn in 
the-Rgueda by Itibāsa-Purāņa. As already pointed out the Rsi of the 
Sūkta is Praiyamedha Sindhukgit. The Veda does not throw any 
„light on him except on his mere name. It has been said in the Pañ- 
cavith$a-Brahmana that Sindhuksit was a Rājanyarsi (a royal sage) 
who was exiled long from his kingdom, but he was ultimately restored. 
Beyond this the Brāhmaņa does not supply any information regarding 
the place and the time of Sindhuksit in Indian history. It is in the 
Bbāgavat-Purāņa that we come across the statement that the *'twice- 
born Priyamedha and others were the descendants of Ajamidha the 
Bharatavarhst king of Paücála (Ganga-Yamuna Doab): 

gaisu dan eg: fusum fga ix. 21.21. 
So, according to the Purāņic tradition Praiyamedha was a descendant 
of Priyamedha, originally a Paficala (inhabitant of the Gaigā-Yamunā 
Doab) We find several instances of royal princes or Ksatriya com- 
munities, being exiled from their original places and colonizing 
and occupying new ‘territories. There is nothing strange, if Praiya- 
medha Sindhuksit starting. from Paficala and crossing the rivers of 
the western Uttara-Pradesha and the Punjab arrived on the banks of 
the Indus and became acquainted with its western tributaries. From 
-his description of the prosperity, the horses, the cars, the corns and 
the scenes of wars on the banks of the Indus,’ it appears that Praiya- 
medha Sindhuksit was standing there as a conqueror : * 

ga ta gga farga da are afaa Ramn 1 
merge aa gradsgeva saure faxa: di 
—Rgveda, X. 75.9 
-Praiyamedha Sindhuksit was highly impressed. by the expanse, the 
prosperity and the power of the Sindhu (Indus), but when he started 
his prayer to the ‘rivers he began with his most sacred and the most 


5 Griffith in his foot-note on the translation of the stanza No. g refers to 
‘the opinion of Ludwig that the hymn may be.a prayer for aid in a battle ‘that 
was to be fought on the banks of the Sindhu. 
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familiar river the Gafiga. Tn its context the Nadi-stuti hymn was a 
short history of the westward march of Praiyamedha Sindhuksit and 
his followers from the banks of the Ganga to the banks of the 
Sindhu. 

[n the same order, in: which Praiyamedha Sindhuksit became 
familiar with the rivers of the western Uttara Pradeía, the Punjab 
and the N. W. Frontiers, the Aryan tribes and ruling families of 
* Mid-India (Madhyadeša), which were native to the land, marched 
from the banks of the Saryü, the Ganga and the Yamuna towards 
the west up to the Kubha (Kabul river) and beyond and became 
acquainted with the rivers mentioned in the Nadi-stuti hymn and 
elsewhere in the Rgveda. A systematic history of this westward 
expansion of the Aryans is recorded in the Puránas A question ` 
may be asked: When the Aryans were the original inhabitants of 
"Mid-India (Madhya-deSa) and from there expanded all over Indta, 
why does the Rgveda mention only the names of the rivers of the 
Punjab and che N. W. Frontiers frequently and those of the western 
U. P. sparingly; and why does it not mention the rivers and moun- 
tains of the other parts of India? The answer to «this question is 
very simple: The Rgveda was composed by those branches of the. 
Aryans which started westward march from the banks of the Ganga 
and Yamuna, occupied the N. W, parts of India and had the centre 
of their colonies and culture on the banks of the Sarasvatī river in the 
Punjab. Under these circumstances, it is but natural that the Rgveda 
mentions the rivers of these parts of India. It is really very strange 
` that some otientalists should draw the conclusion from the Nadi- 
stuti hymn that the order of the rivers given in it. suggests the Aryan 
invasion of India from the N. W. and their expansion in this 
country. The straight conclusion ought to have been just the reverse. 
If there can be any historical significance of this hymn in the light 
of time-honoured Indian tradition, it is that some branches of the 
Aryans started westward from the banks of the Ganga and the Yamuna 


and spread upto the Kubha (Kabul) river in the N. W. 
Ray Bari PANDEY 
6 See the paper contributed by the writer entitled "Purāņic Data on the 


, Original Home of the Indo-Aryans" published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
vol. XXIV, No. 2, June, 1948. 
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One of the greatest dynasties that ever ruled over Deccan was 
the Sātavāhana which is called the Andhra inthe Puranas. The 
Puranas have preserved two traditions regarding the number of 
its kings and the total duration of their reigns. Thus the Matsya 
Purana, though mentioning 30 names, says that the Andhra dynasty 
consisted of only 19 kings. On the other hand the Vays and the Brab- 
manda Puranas, which state that the Andhra dynasty consisted of 3o 
kings, . give only about r9 names. Similarly, whereas according to 
one tradition preserved in the Puranas the Andhra kings ruled for 460 
years, according to another found in the Vāyu and Brabmaņda 
Puranas they ruled only for 300 years, It is clear that the only 
satisfactory explanation of these irreconcilable statements is the 
one suggested by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. Raychaudhury. 
According to these scholars, the statement of the Matsya Purana that 
the Andhra dynasty consisted of ‘only 19 kings refers to the main line, 

-while the list of 30 kings mentions the princes of some branch line 
as well as those of the main line. Similarly the period of 300 years 
assigned by one Purāņic tradition to Andhra kings refers to the main 
line, while the longer period of 460 years is the total of the reigns of 
the kings of both the main and the branch lines. 

The question naturally arises which of the nineteen kings belonged 
to the main line. If we make a comparative study of the Puranas 
with the help of inscriptions and coins, it is not difficult to see which 
of the nineteen kings belonged to the main line. The list of Andhra 
kings mentioned in the Matsya Purana may be divided into three 
groups viz. (1) the first three kings Simuka, Krsna and Šātakarņi 
(2) the next ten or eleven kings from Pürnotsaüga to Svativarna who 
is said to have ruled only for a year, and (3) the next -sixteen kings 
"from Patumāvi or Pulomavi I (whose name though omitted in some 
Matsya manuscripts is found in all the other Puranas) to Pulomavi III 
who ruled for 7 years. The names of the kings of the first group are 
.mentiohed in all the Puranas and are corroborated by ‘inscriptions, so 
that therë is no doubt that. they belonged to the main line. The 
names of kings o£ the second group do not find any place in the Vays 
and. Brabmanda ‘Puranas, except that a verse. mentioning two princes 
.of this group has crept in them. The princes of this group are also 
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unknown to the inscriptions and coins of che main line of - Sātavāhana 
kings. They thus could not have- been kings of the main Satavahana 
line: The kings of the third group are mentioned in all the Puranas 
except that the Vays and Brabminda Puranas have left out three 
names. Many of the kings of this group are also known from inscrip- 
tions and coins. Thus there is no doubt that they belonged to the 
"main line. The total number of the kings of the first and third group 
is exactly nineteen. So there is no doubt that these nineteen kings 
belonged to the main line. l 

Next we come to the reign-periods of these nineteen kings. For- 
tunately there is no divergence regarding the reign-periods of most of 
these kings in the Puranas. We may, therefore, consider the reign- 
periods of only those kings about whom there are differences or dis- 
crepancies. Thus the second king Krsna is assigned 10 years by the . 
Vays and Brabmanda and 18 years by the Matsya. In this case the 
reading of the Vays and Brabmanda seems preferable. Regarding the 
third king (Satakarni or Mallakarni) the Matsya says as follows: — 

Šrī Mallakarnir bbavita tasya putras tu vai dasa. The reading of 
the Vayu and Brabmanda is as follows: — 

Sri Satakarnir bbavitā tasya putras tu vai maban. 

It is clear that the word ‘mahan’ found in the Vays and Brabmanda is 
a corrupt reading for ‘dasa’, so that Sātakarņi may be regarded to have 
ruled for 10 years according to the unanimous testimony of the 
Puranas. A similar mistake is found regarding the reign-period of 
the sixth king Hala in the Vayu and Brabmanda Puranas which have 
corrupted the reading sarnvatsarān panca (i.e. five years) found in the 
Matsya to samvatsaram. pūrņam. The twelfth king Gautamiputra is 
usually assigned 21 years, but the correct reading seems to be 31 
years, as the Nasik cave inscription mentions him as having made a 
gift in the 24th year of his reign. The corrupt word chyatmajah’ 
found for the reign period of the fifteenth king Sivaskandha seems to 
have originally been ‘vithSatih’, so that his reign period may be regard- 
ed as 20 years. The sixteenth king Yajiasti reigned for 29 years 
according to Matsya and 19 years according to Vays and Brabmanda. 
Here the Matsya figure is clearly preferable, for one of the inscriptions 
of Yajūašrī is dated in the 27th year of his reign. The eighteenth 
king Caņdašrī is assigned 10 years by Matsya and 3 years by Vaya 


and Brabmanda. Here also we prefer the figure given in the Matsya. 
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"When we add up these figures the total comes to 290% years, which 
may well be called 300 years in round numbers, The following table 


makes it clear. 


Simvka —— 23 years 
Krsna l 10 years 
Satakarni 10 years 
Pulomavi I 24 years 
Nemikrsna 25 yeats 
Hala 5 years 
2 Maņdalaka 5 years 
Purindrasena 21 yeats 
Sundara I year 
Cakora . V year 
Sivasvati 28 years 
Gautamiputra 31 yeats 
Pulomāvi Il 28 years 
Šivašrī | 7 years 
Šivaskandha 20 years 
Yajnasri , 29 years 
Vijaya 6 years 
.. Candaíri 10 years 
Pulomavi III 7 yeats 


-— — 





i Total 290 years 

The problem that we have to tackle next is the chronology of 
these kings. Since the first king Simuka is unanimously regarded 
by the Puranas as the destroyer of the Kāņva dynasty of Magadha 
which ended in. 27 B.C., it is certain that the Satavahana dynasty 
was founded somewhere in the third quatter of the first century B.C. 
But so far it has not been possible to determine the exact year when 
Simuka began to rule, It is clear that if we can ascertain the exact 
date of the reign of even one king, the whole Sātavāhana chronology 
can be fixed. ; 

It is a well known fact that the era which is usually called Saka 
era also bears the name Salivahana era. The word Salivahana is a 
variant of Sātavāhana, and unless this era was in some way connected 
with one of the kings of this dynasty, this name could, not have been 
given to it. Now the greatest king of this dynasty was Gautamiputra, 
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but the foundation of his greatness was laid by his father Sivasvati. 
The period preceding Sivasvati was one when the prestige. of the 
Sātavāhana dynasty had sunk very low. The disturbed state of the 
Satavahana kingdom can be judged from the fact the two immediate 
predecessors of Sivasvati ruled only for 1 year and 6 months respective- 
ly. Sivasvati who thus restored order in a troubled kingdom and. 
ruled for 28 years must have won the love and respect of his subjects. 
Our view is that the people started the Silivahana era from the 
commencement of his reign, and though it was not used by Satavalana. 
kings, it travelled outside the Sātavāhana kingdom and was adopted 
by the Saka satraps of Maharastra and Ujjain, whence it also got the 
name of Saka era. If we regard Sivasvati’s reign as having begun 
in 78 A.D., the initial year of the Salivahana era, the chronology of 


the Sātavāhana kings would be as follows: 


Simuka 46-23 B.C. - 
. Krsna 23-13 B.C. 
Satakarni . 13-3 B.C. 
Pulomavi I 3 B.C-21 A.D. 
Nemikrsna 21-46 A.D. | 
Hala 46-51 A.D. - 
Mandalaka 51-56 A.D. 
Purindrasena 56-77 AD. 
Sundara 77-78 A.D. 
Cakora. 78 A.D. 
Sivasvati 78-106 A.D. 
Gautamiputra 106-137 A.D. 
Pulomavi II 137-165 A.D. 
Sivasri 165-172 A.D. 

` Sivaskandha 172-192 A.D. 
Yajfiaóri 192-221 A.D. 
Vijaya : 221-227 A.D. 
Caņdašrī ` 227-237 A.D. 


- Pulomavi III 237-244 A.D. 

This chronology is fully borne out by independent evidence 
wherever it is available. Simuka is said to have destroyed. the Kāņva 
dynasty which came to an end in 27 B.C., a date which falls within 
the reign of Simuka according to this chronology. The ‘third king 
. Satakarni -is said -to have been:a contemporary of Kharavela of. Kaliīga 
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who is now believed by most scholars to have lived at the end of the 
first century B.C. “The date of Sátakatni arrived at by us fits in 
with this fact. Next we come to Gautamiputra who reigned ' from 
106-137 A.D. according to our chronology. This date is fully 
supported by epigraphic «evidence. Thus the last recorded date of - 
Nahapāna, the Ksaharata satrap of Maharastra, is the Salivahana year 
46= 124 A.D. Gautamiputra who destroyed the Ksaharāta dynasty 
must have done so neither before nor much later than this date. We 
may thus regard the year 124 A.D. as the date of the destruction of 
Ksaharata power by Gautamiputra. Now from the Nasik cave 
inscription of Gautamiputra we gather that his conquest of Maha- 
rāstta from the Ksaharacas took place in the 18th year of his reign. 
Therefore his reign began in 1 24-18 2106 A.D., a date which 
agrees exactly with our date. The next king Pulomāvi II is regarded 
by scholars as a contemporary of Rudradiman, the Saka satrap of 
Ujjain, The latter’s inscription at Junagadh is dated 150 A.D. and 
this date falls within the reign period of Pulomavi II (1 37-165 A.D.). 
Thus this chronology is in ‘perfect accord ` with all the facts of which 
we ate aware. 


PURUSHOTTAM LAL BHARGAVA 


The Danasagara and the Dànaratnákara* 


- The present writer has disscussed_ the. indebtedness of the 
Kytyaratnākara? ,a' published work of Candefvara, to the Dānasāgara 
of Ballāla Sena and also discovered the existence of the Vratasāgara, a 
hitherto-unknown fifth wotk of Ballāla Sena, from two refetences in the 
Dānasāgara in his paper, viz. ‘CandeSvara’s indebtedness to Ballala 
Sena?. The present study is a continuation of the above paper. 

Only one-fifth of the Dānasāgara has been published* while the 
Danaratnakara of Caņdešvara is yet unpublished, so the present 
paper is based upon two Mss", of the former and one Ms*. of the 
latter. It is, however, evident that though the Sanskrit words ságara 
and ratnákara are synonymous, meaning ‘sea’, yet the Sanskrit works . 
` Dānasāgara and Dānaratnākara are not the same, produced as they 
Were by different authors who flourished in different parts of India ^ . 
and were separated by about two centuries. The former is the pro- - 
duction of Ballāla Sena, a Bengal king of the latter half of the twelfth | 
century and the latter is the composition of Caņdešvara Thakkura, a 
Maithila minister of the first half of the fourteenth century. 

Dr. P. V. Kane has utilised the extracts of the Dānasāgara from 
the India Office Catalogue and the Poona Ms, of the Dznaratnakara 
in appropriate places” of his History of Dbarmašāstra, vol. I?, which 
also mentions the fact that ‘the work (i.e. the Dānasāgara) is referred 
to in the Dānaratnākara of Cande$vara?. The same author has not, 


1 This paper was read at the 15th session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Bombay, November, 1949. 

2 Edited by Mm. Kamalakrsņa Smrtitirtha, Bibliotheca Indica; 1925. 

3 Indian Culture, vol. XI, 1945, pp. 141-144. 

4 Ediwi by Šyāmācaraņa Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1914-1919, pp. 1-16, pp. 
71-316, up to paficalangalakamabadana. 5 i 
5 No. I. A. 73 of the Royal Asiatic Soc'ety of Bengal and Nos. 719-720/ 
1704-5 of the India Office, London. The two Le^don Mss. constitute two parts . 

of the Dānasāgara. 
6 No. 114 of 1884-86, Deccan College Collection, now deposited in the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

«7 The Danasagara extracts have been utilised in the topic no. 83 on Ballāla, 
PP: 349341. The third introductory verse and the last verse of the Dānaratnā- 
` kara have been. quoted on p. 366 in the topic no. go on Caņdešvara. ‘ 
8 Published by the Bhandarkar’ Oriental Research are Poona, 1930. 


9 Vide pp. 340-41. 
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however, utilised the Dānasāgara in his elaborate chapter on dana 
(pp. 837-888) in vol. II? of his History of Dharmašāstra but simply 
mentioned it as one of the 'digests specially devoted to the topic of. 
dana’ on p. 841 of the same. He has also not used the Danaratnakara 
in his above-mentioned chapter on dana but consulted the Poona 
Ms.'* of the same in an earlier chapter of his second volume (on 
P. 131 footnote 290) for a quotation from Devala about eight 
kinds of Brahmanas in order of superiority viz. matra, brahmana, 
Srotriya, anūcāna, bhruna, rsikalpa, rsi and muni. Dr. Kane 
has, moreover, utilised in his first volume part of the second!” verse 
and the fourth’? verse in full at the end of the Dānaratnākara, 
not from the Poona Ms. of the same but evidently from Mitra's 
Notices, vol. VI, P. 135, as none of them is found in the Poona 
MS. and as he gives the above reference in connection-with the latter 
verse, although he adds nothing in connexion with the former. The 
same author is completely silent about Ballāla Sena and the Dānasāgara 
in his Marathi work Dbarmašāstravicāra,!*.but has allotted some four - 
lines to Caņdešvara, including a quotation!? from the Dānaratnākara, 
oh p. 3 of the same. : 
| We now enumerate below the subjects dealt with by the Dāna- 
sagara, which is divided into 75 āvartas: — N 
Eulogy of Brahmanas, eulogy of the merit arising from gifts, 
proper objects of gifts, exceptions, the nature of gift, the donor, faith 
as to the utility of gifts; proper times and places for gifts, things 
proper to be donated, what cannot be given away, bad donations, 
religious rites and procedure followed in making gifts and in accepting 
them, the technical terms of the subject of gifts, the sixteen mahadanas 
such as that of tulaparusa and other things, ten kinds of gifts called 
parvata-dānas, viz. of heaps of corn, salt, sesame etc., gifts of thirty- 
nine kinds called -dhenus such as of ghee, Jaggery etc., lesser danas of 


10 Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1941. 
11, No. 114 of 1884-86, Deccan College Collection. 


12 HAT Aga agad eheu aaa 
13 Fe Tae Ms fafa: 1 
aem: Ta: HG: APT mf N 
14 Published by the Mauj Printing Bureau, Bombay, 1936. 
15 The same as that quoted in note 12 above. m 
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various iuds (the author himself says in verse 54 at the end of his 
introductory list of danas that he has described 1375 kinds of gifts), 
the names of various puranas and their extent. 

The Dānaratnākara, which contains 29 tarangas,. deals with the 
following subjects: — 

The procedure followed in making gifts, meaning of dana, what 
may or may not be given, fit objects of charity, the sixteen kinds of 
gifts called mahddanas, gifts of a thousand cows and of heaps of corn 
etc., the latter constituting the ten parvata-dānas, gifts of ten kinds of 
dhenus such as jaggery, ghee etc., gifts of cows, oxen, golden effigies 
of cows, gifts of land, gold and antelope skin, various gifts, such as 
those of food, books etc., gifts appropriate to certain months, Seasons, 
tithis and naksatras, founding of hospitals and offering safety to intimi- 
dated persons, settling Brahmanas in houses, miscellaneous gifts, 
dedication of wells and tanks for public use, planting of trees, offering 
shelter and presiding deities of various articles of gift. 

It will thus be seen that both Ballāla Sena and Cande$vara traverse 
over the same ground in their respective treatises on dana and that 
unlike Govindānanda'*, a sixteenth century digest-writer of Bengal, 
Candešvara does not dispense with the description of the sixteen 
mabādānas such as the gift of tulapurusa, and of the ten parvata-danas 
such as the giving away of heaps of corn, as being impossible for 
ordinary persons. 

BHABATOSH BHTTACHARYA 


18 Vide p. 86 of his DanakriyZkaumudi, edited by Mm. Kamalakrsna 
Smrtitintha (Bibliotheca Indica, 1903, which contains the following paragraph : — 


TAGs Tera Seq qq TTT AGUA FEIT 
TOR arate HERMITE RET Sreqrfet a ef AATAAATRGATĪT 1 


It is rather strange that though Raghunandana, the great Bengali digest-writer 
of the sixteenth century, who was only a generation later than Govindānanda, did 
not write a separate treatise on dana but utiliscd the Dānasāgara, as is evident 
from his several quotations from it in his several works, yet his Bengali predeces- 
sor, Govindánanda, who actually wrote a digest on dana, viz. Danakriyakagmudi 
and hinted at the existence of carlier treatises cn the same topic, as 1s apparent 
from the above extract, never mentions Ballala Sena or the Dānasāgara in his 
own treatise. For Raghunandana’s pide to the Dānasāgara, vide the 
present writer's paper, viz. 'Ballala Sena's influence upon Bengal Smrti,’ in the 
Gode Commemoration Volume, Poona. 


Buddhism in Kāmarūpa 


In Kāmarūpa, a land par excellence of Hinduism, religion had had 
in both early and mediaeval ages almost a uniform history, seldom 
perturbed by diversity. Our curiosity is by far intensified by its geogra- 
phical position; it just borders to the west upon Bengal, where various 
religious systems played more or less a conspicuous part of its own in ts 
early history. When in or about 637 A.D. Hiuen Tsang came to visit 
Bengal he found there all the three prominent religions of the day, viz: 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, flourishing side by side. But the 
same pilgrim noticed no trace of Jainism and very little of Buddhism in 
Kia imo-lu po. And even when from the middle of the eighth century 
right up to the twelfth, Buddhism was prospering in Bengal under the 
ausp:ces of the great Pala monarchs, producing a vast body of literature, a 
rich store of sculptures and a galaxy of notable Buddhist teachers and 
other celebrities, Buddhism still retained the meagreness of its history in 
Kāmarūpa. i 

It is characteristic of the Faith that it could not often gain ground 
upon any soil without royal agis and royal patronage. Very often does 
the history of India bear witness to this characteristic of the religion 
which thrives or gets debilitated according to the amount of favour and 
security it derives or not from a king or a line of kings. And since the 
early kings of Kamariipa, all Brahmanical Hindus, did not shore up the 
religion with their patronage, Kamarüpa, although at the eastern fringe 
cf Bengal, successfully demonstrated itself as a land where Buddhism 
failed to make any readable history of it. 

Even in the earnestness and persistence with which Bhaskaravaiman, 
the ally of Harsavardhana, sought an interview with Hiuen Tsang in 
his own kingdom, and his subsequent reluctance to part with him, there 
was the gesture, engendered by a genuine feeling, of personal respect 
for the foreign pilgrim, rather than any pro-Buddhistic sentiment on the 
part of. Bhaskaravarman. Hiuen Tsang is frank -enough to say that the 
people of Kamariipa adored and sacrificed to the Devas and had no 
faith in the Buddha, and if there were a few Buddhists in the country, 
they had to say their prayers or perform their devotional rites in secret, 
evidently in fear of persecution. This could not possibly have been the 
case if Bhāskaravarman would champion the cause of Buddhism, or, in 
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any way, countenance it jn his dominion, by deviating from the ancestral 

path of re'igious orthodoxy, and. it is idle to find, we must agree, in the 

adoration to Dharma in the invocatory portion of his Nidhanpur grant, 
just following the salutation to his tutelary deity, Siva, a reference to the 

Law of the Buddha. Dharma described therein as "the sole friend of 
creation, the cause of ptosperity in this and the next world, whose form 

is the good of others and which is unseen but whose existence is inferred 

from the results” is anything but a Buddhist deity. In the later Buddhist 
conception Dharma was supposed to belong to the female sex and the 
goddess Dharma in the Buddhist trinity came to represent Arya-Tara,- 
Prajūāpāramitā, the mother of all Buddhas, and the like, and even when 
Dharma was sometimes regarded as a male symbolising the primordial 
energy, his conception is not such as to conform to the description of 
Dharma as is jn the Nidhanpur grant. ` 

Hiuen "Tsang further states that from the time when the Buddha 
‘appeared in the world even down to his time there never was built one 

Sarngbarama as a place for the priests to assemble. And what was true 

of'a Samgbarama ot Vibāra in Kāmarūpa till the days of Bhaskara- 

varman was also true of the same in all succeeding times. Neither 

during the rule of the Salastambha dynasty nor during that of the Palas 

of Kāmarūpa from Brahmapāla to Jayapāla, do we come across any evi- 

dence as to any established seat of Buddhistic learning and culture any- 

-whete in Kamariipa. As regards Buddhist sculptures, too, we have, so 

far as is known, none from Kāmarūpa except the few, of ptobably the 

tenth-eleventh century, unearthed by the Gauhati excavations. One of 

them, in a thin stone slab, represents the Buddha in the Abbaya mudrā, 

and another, a terracotta plaque, delineates the same in the Bbūmisparša 

mudrā, in which the Buddha, seated, touches with his finger the earth, 

indicating thereby that he asks the Earth goddess to bear witness to his 

attainment of Sambodbi against all Māra's temptations. The third sculp- 

ture, in stone, probably depicts a minor goddess of the Vajrayāna pan- 

theon, Mahāptatisarā, seated, and with four faces, eight arms and a l 


. €áitya symbol overhead. 


Of Buddhist celebrities of the province, neither epigraphical nor 
authentic literary source affords us any definite information. The Tanjur, 
nevertheless, contains the Tibetan translation of a tract, entitled 
Dhyana-sad-dbarma-vyavasthina by one Avadhūtipāda, who is, as we are 
told, probably identical with Ratnašīla of Kāmarūpa. If the identification 
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be tenable, we have herein perhaps the name.of one Buddhist (rather than 
Saivite) scholar who can with a degree of precision be attributed to 
Kāmarūpa. But in this case also, beyond his name we know nothing 
about his personal history, though we can only assume that he 
belonged to the eleventh or twelfth century A.D. Nowhere else, in. 
the Tanjur the name of Kamatüpa is known to occur to have been, the 
native land of any other scholar, either as an author, or as a commen- 
tator, or as a translator. 

In the first inscription of King Indrapala from Gauhati, there is the 
mention of a šāsana or charter connected with the name of Tathagata. 
This is, however, the name borne by a private individual who bui't a 
. temple, arid does not refer to the Buddha, as the late lamented Rai 
Bahadur Kanak La! Barua conjectured.* That even the person with this 
Buddhistic name was not himself a Buddhist is vouched for by the fact 
that the temple he got constructed was dedicated not to any Buddhist 
divinity but to the ho'y Aditya or the Sun-god (uttarena Tathagata-karit- 
Adityabbattaraka satka-sasana-bhavisa-bhasimni......).” We have no 
reason, therefore, to see in this charter any trace of Buddhism or any 
Buddhist influence. | 

Late Tibetan tradition as embodied in the Grub tob and the 
= Bha’gbabs bdun ldam makes. Mīnanātha a fisherman from Kamariipa, 
The name Minanatha is sometimes synonymous with Matsyendranatha, 
cr, in some lists, one 1s said to be the son of the other.* Professor 
Giuseppe Tucci tries to show that Matsyendra or its synonym is but a 
tit'e or an appellative of some siddbas or those mystics who attempted to ' 
harmonise Mahayana Buddhism and Hinduism, and that the title was 
first’ given to Lui-pa,* who, as we know, was a native of Radha or West 
Bengal. If we accept Prof. Tucci’s theory, all that can be said of the 
.above tradition, without questioning its truth, is that one siddha bearing 
the tit'e or appellative of Mina, but other than Lui-pà, was a fisherman 
. from Kāmarūpa. In case we do not, the genuineness of the tradition 
recorded by the two books has to be questioned in view of that 

Minapada, alias Vajrapada, alias Acintya, is claimed by other traditions 


Early History of Kamaripa, p. 152. 

Kāmarūpa-Sāsanāvalī, pp. 124 and 129. 

Cf., for instance, Co:dier, C. atalognē du a Tibētain, I, p. 237: 
JASB., 1930, pp. 133134 
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to be of Bengal. - Again, in the Grub tob, Rāhula, another Buddhist 


scholar, was a Südra from Kamariipa, but (lēts also, as pointed out by 
Prof. Tucci, Rāhulabhadra is the name of Saraha, and, or the othet 
hand: in the bKa’babs bdun Idan, Rāhulabhadra is a Brahmin 
of Odivisa,® while according to the Pag Sam Jon Zang, Saraha Chin or 
Šavarīpā was a huntsman in the hills of. Baigāla.* Nothing, therefore, 
ensures us that the Grab- t’ob records a correct story about the homeland 
of Rāhula. As regards Mahīdhara and Dārika, the two other scholars 


claimed to be Kāmatūpa, the grounds are far more uncertain. ` 


Nau Nara. Das Gupta 


REVIEWS 


THERAVADA BUDDHISM IN BURMA by Prof. Niharranjan 
Roy, Ca'cutta University, 306 PP: 

The attention of Indian scholars has hitherto been confined to the 
unfolding of the political, economic, social or cultural history of India 
and a very few of us have taken deep interest in the cultura! history of a 
foreign countty The present work, which is a politico-religious history of 
Burma from the earliest times up to the 19th century, therefore deserves 
special commendation. The period taken up by the author is no doubt 
ambitious but it must be admitted that he has done justice to the subject 
by-judictously marshal ing a mass of varied materials, such as traditions, 
Inscriptions, images, sculptures, and the late Pali and Burmese texts. 

The author has divided his work into seven chapters arranged thus: 
chapter I: early traces of Buddhism in the different parts of the 
country; chapter II: efflorescence of Buddhism in Pagan; chapter III: 
reformation of the religion in the 14th and rsth centuries; chapter IV: 
the set back suffered by the movement in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
chapter V: ‘the well known Ekamsika-Parupana controversy; chapter VI: 
establishment of the Amarapura school for the revival of the orthodox 
form of Buddhism in Ceylon. The last chapter (VII) by far the best of 
the chapters contains. the author's survey of the vicissitudes of the reli- 
gious movement in Burma arid of the effect of the religion on the cultural 
life of the people of Burma. 

It is not possible nor it is the proper place to discuss the author's 
views regarding the identification of Suvarņabhūmi of the Mahavamsa 
tradition, the Burmese tradition: about Buddhaghosa, the importance 
of the extracts from the Nikāyas found in inscriptions, and the artistic 
value of the images and sculptures discovered so far within Burma. We 
however fully endorse the author's viewpoint that insistent traditions 
should not be dismissed light'y on the basis of negative evidences -or' 
similar other traditions. The most interesting point developed by the 
author is that Burma received her Buddhism not from Ceylon but directly 
from South India, particularly from the Andhra-Pa'lava Kuntala region. 
The great importance of this region in the history of Buddhism has been 
brought out by..the finds of the Amaravati and Nagarjunkonda i inscrip- 
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x b A; 
tions, monuments and sculptures. From inscriptions as also from the 


, Sinhalese traditions we know this was the centre of the Andhaka sects 
comprising the Mahasaighikas, the Sailas, the Caityakas and the 
Vetulyakas. "These sects, though fundamentally Hinayānic, can be re- 
garded as the forerunners of Mahayana. The term Ariyasamgha (see 
p. 166) reminds us of the term ‘ayirahaghana’ in the. Nagarjunkonda 
inscriptions. Kāñci was undoubtedly ‘the seat of the Neo-theravadins, 
of whom Buddhaghosa was the latest exponent. The inscriptions in 
which occur the words ‘deyadharmo’yam’ ‘fulfilment of ten perfections,” 
‘transference of merit’ and ‘invocation of Maitreya Bodhisattva’ and so 
forth prove that Burma was not immune from Mahāyānic influence. 
The author has in his mind the influence of the Sarvāstivādins but not 
that of the Mabasaüghikas and their offshoots. In old Prome not only 
South Indian Buddhism was prevalent but also the rulers, whose names 
ended with the words ‘Varman’. and "Vikrama' are strongly reminiscent, 
as pointed out by the author, of the political influence of South India. 

The author has rightly eu'ogised the achievements of King Anawrahta 
whose setvices to the cause of Buddhism bear comparison with those of 
the Emperor Asoka and king Dutthagāmanī of Ceylon. King Atawrahta 
has to his credit like Ašoka and Dutthagāmanī both political and religious. 
conquest of the land, and strangely enough king Anawrahta Was as un- 
fortunate in his successor as was Ašoka. i l 

Pegu and Thaton were Indianised at an early date as is evidenced by 
the tradition of king Tissa. Thaton was no doubt a treasure store -of 
ancient Buddhist texts. Jt seems that in Thaton there were sects other ` 
than Theravada viz., Paramattha and Samuti (sce p. 81) who were very = 

probably the Mahāyānists and the Sāmmitiya (Vātsiputrīyas). “The re- 
ference to Brahmanas and Brahmanical. gods, and to Aris cr Samana- 
kuttakas indicate that Burma had direct contact not on'y with South 

India but also with the eastern parts of India particularly. Bengal and 
Assam. - | 

The author has made an analytical study. of the Pāli works Gandba- 
vamsa and Sasanavamsa and pointed out that the Burmese though tradi- 
tional'y fond of Abbidbamma took more interest in the composition of 

Pali Grammars. This is partly due to the fact that the Burmese monks 
experienced difficulty in learning correctly the Pali language and so they 
gave greater attention to the grammar of their sacred language. He has 
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presented us with a lucid account of the reformation effected in the 
monastic system of Burma by getting a number of Burmese monks trained 
in the disciplinary rules observed by the orthodox monks of the Maha- 
vihara of Ceylon. ‘hese foreign trained monks received patronage of the 
local kings but unfortunately these 'ed te the division of the monks into 
two groups one of Ceylonese and the other of indigenous origin, the 
former getting preference over the latter. The fixation and unfixation 
of boundaries of a parish, the selection. of site for ecclesiastical acts have 
to be done with minute forma'ities detailed in the Vinaya Pitakas of 
both the Pali and Sanskrit Schools. These led to trouble not only in 
Burma and Ceylon but also in ancient days in India. 

The author being himself an att connoisseur has dealt exhaustively 
with the sculptures in Burma particularly with the Jataka scenes. He 
has not spared pains to collect the literary achievements of the Burmese 
writers in the different periods of their history. His account of the 
intrigues, counter intrigues of the 16th and 17th centuries as also of the 
long controversy of the Ekamsika and the Parupanas is lucid and in- 
teresting. No less interesting is his account of the services rendered by - 
king Bodawpaya to the cause of Buddhism in the 19th century specially 
by his institution of the office of Sahgharaja and Mahasangharaja and by 
the establishment of the Amarapura School in Ceylon for the reformation 
cf Buddhism in that country. The author has included in his work the 
achievements of the latest kings of Burma and brought his account up 
to the advent of the British period. It is realy a very long history and 
it reflects great credit on the authcr that his readers do not-feel tired, so 
lucidly and charmingly he unravels the mysteries of the politico-religious 
movement of Burma from. the sth. to the 19th century A.D. We trust 
this book wil be welcomed by all students of India and we expect more 
* works of this type from the pen of such an able writer. 


N. Durr 
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GORKHA-VIJAYA: edited by Šrī Panchanan Manda: M.A.; 
published by the Viéva-bharati Granthalaya, 2, Bankim Chatterjee 
Street, Calcutta; Introduction -- Text pp.120-- Appendices pp. 115-+ 
Index. 

People interested in the religious history of mediaeval India and ` 
particularly in Nathism are to accord a hearty welcome to this edition 
of the Gorkba-vijaya, in Bengali, describing the doings of Gorkhanatha, 
the celebrated Nātha siddha ot one of thosé mystics who tried in the 
early © mediaeval period to harmonise Mahayana Buddhism with 
Hinduism. | Gorkhanatha, or Goraksanatha, is traditionally the disciple 
of Minanatha, who is in one tradition the father of Matsyendranātha 
(Cordier, Catalogue du fonds Tibétain, Il, p. 237), and in some other 
places identical with Matsyendranatha, and, as Professor Tucci has 
very ably shown, the title Matsyendranatha or its synonym Minanatha 
was first given to Lui-pa and subsequently taken by some of his ` 
followers assuming the definite character of a title or appellative. 
If, therefore, tradition makes Gorkhanārha a disciple of Minanatha, 
the latter was only one of the some bearing this name or by-name. 

The value of the edition, . which is prepared from one MS. in the 
Visva-bharati MSS. Library, is enhanced by collating it with the texts 
of the two ptinted Bengali works on the subject, viz. the Goraksa- 
vijaya and the Mina-cetana and also of another MS. belonging to the 
Bengali MSS. Library of the University of Calcutta. "The name of 
the author of the poem remains, as the editor tells us, unknown, all 
names that appear upon different MSS. being those of the different 
reciters of the Gorkha ballads. The appendices contain the texts of 
several rare tracts of the Gorkha or Natha literature, while the Index 
is made to serve also as a good glossary. The Introduction ot the 
editor is followed by another by Dr. Sukumar Sen, who sums up 
the story of the Gorkha poem and also recounts the main tenets of the 
Nātha yogis in his usual fascinating narrative style. 


N. N. Das Gupta 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. XXX, pts, I-1I. 

Lupwik STERNBACH.—/wridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law. In this 
instalment of the ‘Studies, the legal position of physicians in ancient 
India has been discussed under the main headings of ‘Legal respon- 
sibility of physicians for improper medica! treatment’ and ‘Remunera- 
tion of physicians.’ 

P. K. Gope—The Date of the Advaitabrahmasiddhi of Satinanda 
Kasmiraka—Between A.D. 1600 and 1700. 

V. W. KaRaMBELKAR.—Grigādbara Kavi and bis Works. This is a brief 
description of various works of Gangadhara, a voluminous Sanskrit 
author who lived at Nagpur in the first part of the igth century. 

Hialal AMRITLAL SHAH.—Vidic Gods : Rēīdra-Kālī. The discussion 
about the conception of Rudra and Kali in Vedic literature is con- 
cluded in this portion of the paper. : 

G. V. DevastHatt—The Views of Jaimini and Sabara on the different 
Classes of Words. BENE 

G. H. Buarr.—T be Literature on Gita in the Suddbadvaila School. 

G. B. Patsute.—An Interpolated Passage in the Astadbyayi. Five 
S:tras (1.2 53-57) of Panini dealing with gi and ggg introduced 
in refutation of the views of his predecessors are held to be later 
interpolations main'y because they cannot be reconciled to Panini’s 


own position. 


Jcurnal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, vol. VII, pt. 1." 
O. C. Gancory.—Indra-cult versus Krsna-cult. In support of the thesis 
that the worship cf Indra prevalent in ancient times had given place to 
a new cult dedicated to Vasudeva Krsna, the paper discusses the signi- 
ficance of the story of Krsna's ho'ding aloft the Govardhana hill for 
saving the people of Vrndavana from a furious shower of rain, storm, 
and thunder that was caused by Indra, whose annual worship had 
been substituted by Krsna by a new kind of festival in honour of the 
wooded hill A plastic representation of the Govardbana-dbarana 


(Pallava school) described in this connection clearly indicates the 
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emergence cf the Rādhā-cu't as early as the 7 8th century at least, 
and, some pictorial versions of the event (Kangra school) show also 
how the idea of Radha supplying energy (Sakti) to Krsna has later 
on caught the imaginatión of even the artists. 

V. A. RAMASWAMI SASTRI.—Dharma—its Definition and Authority. The 
import of the term dharma has been discussed from the Mimanisa 
point of view. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XVIII, pt. I. 


A. VENKATASUBBIAH.— Vedic Studies. The discussion on the i interpreta- 
tion of the word šusma is concluded in this instalment of: 
the ‘Studies.’ . 

G. V. DevasrHaLī.—Sabara and the Nyāya-Vaišesika Daršanas. An 
analysis of the passages from Šabara's bbasya on the Mīmāmsāsūtra 
shows his acguaintance with the Nyāya-Vaišesika terminology aria 
tenets, SÉ 

Hem Cuanpra Josni.—Ūdayana's Criticism of. the Sāmkbya. It is 
held by all, orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy that an individual’s 
gcod or bad deeds produce in the agent in him an unseen quality - 
called adrsta which regulates his retributive experiences. According 
to the Samkhya school, the Buddbi is the agent as well as the substra- 
tum of this adrsta quality. It is again the Buddbi which experierices 
reward or punishment of an individual's deeds, and not the self or 
spirit as the Naiyāyikas believe. The. paper discusses how this Sām- 
khya position has been refuted in the Nyayakusumafijali of Udayana- 
catya. 

N. La&sHM:NaRAYAN Rao.— The Country of Sapādalaksa. It js stated in 
the Vikramarjunavijaya of Pampa (roth century) that a king of the 
Vemulavāģa branch of the Calukyas Yuddhamalla I ruled the country 
of Sapadalaksa. The fact is also mentioned in the Vemulavada ins: 
cripticn of Arikesarin II and the Parbhaņī copper-plate grant of Ari- 
kesarin IJI. It is surmised that this Sapadalaksa or Savalakhkhe com- 
prised at ‘east the central and eastern porticns of the present Hydera- 
bad State, i.e., Nizamabad and a major portion of the Karimnagar 
district. 

P. B. Desat.—The Bee-and-Spring Maxim. The expression ali-vasanta- 
nyāya found in some inscriptions means that when flowers yield 
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honey in the spring, the bees become active and take it away. The 


idea is that. prosperous harvests attract claimants. 


Dines. CHANDRA Sircar.—Dominions of the Sulkis of Orissa. The dis- 


cussion here points to the fact that the Sulkis being feudatoties of the 
Bhauma-karas could not have reigned over wide territories. Their 
dominion appears to have comprised the Dhenkanal area together 
with some adjoining regions within Orissa. 


‘` —4—New Facts about the Bhauma-Karas. A copper plate inscription re- 
cording a charter of king Subhakara II of the Bhauma dynasty of 


ez 


Orissa contains the information that Subhakara II was the son of 


"Šivakara II,‘ first son of Subhakara I and the elder brother of 


Santikara I, from the queen Mohinidevi belonging to the Bhavana- 


= Vain$a. 


. Journal of the University cf Bombay, vol. XIX, pt. 2 
IE (September, 1950) . 


SM APTE.—T be. Name : ‘Indra’—an Etymological Investigation. 
Indra’ with the name -dérived from indb represents a god of light and 
warmth in the Rgveda, E ax 

. S. BHawe.—The Conception ofa Muse. of Poetry in the Rgveda. 


Surya or Sūryasya dubita is conceived. in the Rgveda as the Goddess 


"cf poetry. err ee "x 
. G.'SuEwpE.— Tbe Contribution of the Atharvaveda to the Upanisadic 


Thought. The philosophy of the Brahman and Atman is said to 


have its origin in the ‘Atharvaveda. 


„M. Mopr.—Pbilesepby of tbe Gītā—Does it make a Daršana ? 


According to the writet of this Noté no system of philosophy has been 
taught in the Gita, though philosophical doctrines are sometimes re- 
ferred to in the Gita in support of its main teaching of Yoga or 
‘disinterested action.’ 


S. N. GAJENDRAGADKAR.—4 „Study in Mababbarata Similes. 
J. S. JErrv.—T be Meaning of the Word Avyapadesya in Nyāyasūtra, 


G. 


I, Ï, 4. 

V. rimam: The Viskambbakas and the Pravesakas of Bhasa. 
Details of a dramatic plot that cannot convenient'y be represented on 
the stage, are made known through the statements of characters 
appearing in a Viskambbaka or a Praveíaka. According to Bhatata, 
the former speaks of some iniportant matter. connected, with the main 





— 
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theme of the drama while the latter deals with some subordinate 
events. Bhasa has in his dramas conformed to this notion of the 
original distinction between the two, though-he has not observed the 
other conditions laid down by Bharata that a Viskambbaka should be 
placed only at the beginning cf a drama. 

S. MAHDIHASSAN.—7.he Chinese Names of Ceylon and their Derivatives. 

Inpira Natin.—The Legend of Pūruravas and Urvašī. On a considera- 
tion of the different versions of the legend of Püruravas and Urvaii, 
the conclusion has been reached that the legend ‘cannot be merely a 
balad, nor an allegotical representation of any atmospheric pheno- 
menon, but appears to be essentially a ritual drama to be enacted with 
proper gestures during the dreary sessions of a sacrifice.’ 

H. Goerz.—Decorative Murals from Champaner. 


University of Geyion Review, vol. VIII, no. 4 (October, 1950) 


N. A. JaywickramMa.—Sutta Nipāta : Some Suttas from the Atthaka- 
vagga. ‘This contains critical notes on the Kama sutta, the Atthakas, 
Jarāsutta, and the Māgandiyasutta. 

C. W. NīcHoLas.—Brābmaņas in tbe Early Sinhalese Kingdom. The 
histotical and epigraphic evidence shows that there were widespread 
settlements of Brahmanas in ancient Ceylon. During the three cen- 
turies before Christ, the Brahmanas had wielded much power and 
influence in Simhala, but in the succeeding three hundred years théy 


gradua ly lost their numerical strength as well as social importance. 


